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CONSERVATION. 


4 

T he chief event of the year for Archaeology, and one which has marked a new era 
in the history of conservation work in India, has been the passing of the Ancient 
Monuments’ Act. The question of taking measures to protect and preserve the many 
historic monuments and relics in private possession was taken up by Lord Curzon 
during the first year of his administration, and the law which has now come into force 
is the outcome of long and careful deliberation. The main objects which the Viceroy 
set before himself were three-fold : — to ensure the proper upkeep and repair of ancient 
buildings in private ownership excepting such as were used for religious purposes ; to 
prevent the excavation of sites of historic interest by ignorant and unauthorised per- 
sons ; and to secure control over the traffic in antiquities. These objects could only be 
attained by legislation, and inquiries were at once set on foot for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the law and practice which prevailed in European countries. The outcome of 
these inquiries was that a Bill was drafted based on the existing English Acts and 
embodying also certain provisions derived from recent legislation on the subject in 
Greece and Italy, but modified in some of its essential features so as to suit the peculiar 
conditions of this country. The drafting of the Bill, involving, as it did, direct interfer- 
ence with the rights of private ownership, was of necessity a most delicate and diffi- 
cult matter, and the difficulty was enhanced by the necessity of paying scrupulous 
respect to the religious prejudices of the Indian people. It therefore speaks volumes 
for the careful and sympathetic handling which this Bill received, that, when circulated 
for the opinion of Local Governments, there was not one of its essential provisions 
which did not meet with their unanimous approval, and that not a voice was raised in 
adverse criticism against it when it eventually passed into law. 

The main provisions of the Act are probably well enough known already to readers 
in India, but for the sake of those in Europe who may be interested in the preserva- 
tion of monuments either in this country or elsewhere, the following summary of it may 
be given with advantage. The Act applies only to such monuments as are expressly- 
brought within its compass by a notification in an official gazette. It provides that, 
in the case of private monuments, the owner or manager of a building, which is 
insufficiently conserved, may be invited to enter into an agreement for its proper 
maintenance, and in the event of his refusing, the Collector may, if there is an endow- 
ment, take steps to secure its proper application to the repairs of the monument ; or 
he may, if necessary for its preservation, acquire the monument compulsorily ; but 
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buildings used for n-ligious observances an* exprt'ssly exempted from the operation oi 
this clause. The Government have bt*en careful to make it clear that there is to be no 
resort to compulsory acquisition until the owner has been given the opportunity ol 
entering into an agreement. A right of pre-emption is also st*cured to GoveruuK'nt in 
case of the transfer of aiK'ient monumt*nts or their sites. Thi* .\.ct further gives power 
to prohibit both the e.xport at ion of movetible antiquities from British India, and their 
importation from foreign ti-rritories into British India, thus putting an effectual chec'k 
upon the spoliation of interesting remtiins situated outside the limits of British territory 
Provision is also made for keeping movc*able antiquities in si! it, or for pre.serving 
them in local museums, and in ('crtain cases for the compulsory purchase of such 
antiquities , an (*xc(*ption being made of objects from which the owner is unwilling to 
part on personal or religious grounds, h'inally, the Act empowers the GovernnK'ut 
to prohibit or regulate the excav.ation of ancient sites by irri*sponsible pc-rsons. 

Many will, perhaps, b(* disposc'd to regret that non-interference in anvthing ('on- 
nccted with the religions of this country has comi* to be lookc'd upon as so fixed a 
maxim of the Indian Govt'rnment, and that any temple's or mosques in actual ust* — 
which, be it noted, constitute a large proportion of the national monument.s — may still be 
di'molished with impunity, along with all their prietdess records, at the caprice of their 
owners or trustees ; and their regrets will be keenest, when they call to mind thi* hundn>ds 
of beautiful shrines which have so long suffered at th(* hands of religious enthusiasts in 
Southern India : enthusiasts, who conceive that the replacing of an old ti'inple by a 
new one is the highest form of devotion to its god. There is .some consolation, 
however, in the knowledge that the solicitude lately shown b\- Government for the 
preservation of monuments in their original and true character is alr(*ady exercising a 
wholesome influence upon those whom legislation does not touch, and in tin* hope, too, 
that before long popular opinion itself will prove* more* powerful than any laws to put 
a check upon the destruction or tasteless disfigurement of ancient buildings. As an 
instance of how this Influence is spreading, let me* mention the enlighteniid and sym- 
pathetic attitude recently taken up by the manager of the RameSvaram temple, 
w'hen its proposed rebuilding at the hands of the Nattukottai Chetties was called in 
question, in contrast to the obstinate disregard with which the appeals alike of Govern- 
ment and of the Royal Asiatic Society on the same subject had previously been 
treated. 

The monuments in India proper which are mainly engaging the attention of the 
Survey, fall naturally into two distinct classes — Muhammadan and Hindu; in the 
latter of which I include also Jaina and Buddhist. This grouping I propose to follow 
in speaking of their repairs, and it will be the more convenient to do so as the essen- 
tial differences in the character of the two groups are largely reflected in the 
treatment which they receive. For, whereas restoration, both structural and orna- 
mental, is common among Muhammadan monuments, it is seldom found advisable to 
attempt it among the Hindu. This broad distinction in the character of the two 
groups and in the handling of their repairs deserves some further explanation. The 
main structural features of the majority of Hindu buildings, in which they differ 
materially from Saracenic, are their solid stone walls, stone columns and architraves, 
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and flat ceilings — all of which readily lend themselves to simple measures of conserva- 
tion. If the masonry of the walls has bulged and loosened, it can be relaid or secured 
with clamps and dowels ; columns that are out of plumb can be set straight ; broken 
architraves can be supported on neat angle irons ; and cracked roof slabs can be bolted 
up from above. More radical measures than these are generally uncalled for, and as 
often as not would be prohibited by their cost and the risk which they involve to the 
building. Another striking characteristic of Hindu architecture is the profuse sculp- 
tured decoration with which it is embellished, and which is hardly ever capable of 
perfect reproduction. Much of it consists of rich floral arabesques, but much also of 
divine and human figures executed in high relief, each of which is impressed with the 
personal spirit of the sculptor who created it, and each endowed with an individuality 
different from that of its neighbours. So that, even if we could recall the spirit of the 
old artist, we could yet only conjecture the details of a missing or half-broken image. 

In Muhammadan structures, by which I mean those of the true Saracenic style, 
all this is different. Simple measures, such as those referred to, are often quite 
unavailing either to remedy the mischief that time has already done to them or to 
check its further progress. Once their domes or arches have become cracked, and 
heavy masses of brickwork displaced, nothing short of the most radical measures 
will secure their permanent safety ; nor will mere surface patchwork suffice to arrest 
decay which has penetrated to the core of their rubble walls. Bonds of iron and 
timber props — the kind of expedients which Ruskin was so fond of advocating — are 
wholly ineffectual to preserve such structures as these. Again, the restoration of 
Saracenic ornament offers no such difficulty as the Hindu. Saracenic designs seldom 
consist of anything but a repetition of geometrical or, it may be, simple floral 
patterns, reproduced mechanically and admitting of little or no individuality of treat- 
ment. We might take a hundred or a thousand examples of the same ornaments 
among the ancient buildings at Agra, and we should fail to distinguish one from the 
other, or to trace in them any of the various hands that executed them. It is true 
that there is a certain characteristic spirit pervading them all, but this spirit lives on 
also in the handiwork of the present day sculptors, who are the lineal descendants of 
the old craftsmen, and who display in their work that perfect mastery over material 
which only unbroken tradition and hereditary instinct can give them.^ 

It will be understood, of course, that the above broad distinction between the 
Hindu and Saracenic styles cannot be pressed too far. There are exceptions to 
this, as to every other rule, and we shall see later that one of the most famous 
Hindu memorials — the “ Tower of Fame ” at Chitor — is at the present moment under- 
going a very considerable measure of necessary structural restoration ,■ while, on the 
other hand, there are many Moslem edifices in out-of-the-way places which economic 
considerations make it impossible to restore to the extent that could be wished. 

To turn now to the work of the past year, it should be stated at the outset that 
all the undertakings of importance owe their inception directly to His Excellency 

1 It goes without saying, of course, that the strictest limits have to be set to such works of restoration — 
limits which will ensure that nothing is restored which is not known to be absolutely true to the original, and 
nothing renovated which is not essential to the safety or beauty of a building. An exception, however, must be- 
made in the case of ancient gardens, in which the laying down of grass swards, for instance, is a very reasonable- 
concession to modern taste. 
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Lord Curzon, and their unqualified succes.s to the personal .supervision whieh In- has 
"bestowed upon them. First and foremost among tln-sc; come the restorations among 
the four famous groups of Mughal monuments at Agra, hathpur Sikri, Delhi and 
Labor. Though belonging to the same age, built in the same stylt- and hound toge- 
ther by the same historical associations, the fate of thc-se four groups of monuments 
has been widely dissimilar. Those at Agra and Fathpur Sikri— thanks perhaps to their 
exceptional beauty — have been fortunate both in escaping irreparabk- damag(‘ during 
the early days of British occupation, and later in se('uring c-areful atlc-ntion from a 
succession of sympathetic Governments. Those at Labor and Delhi on the other 
hand were systematically mutilated by Mahrfittas, .Sikhs and English, and, s;iv<- for 
a few spasmodic efforts now and again to rescue the most renowned among tlu-m 
from decay, have been suffered to go year by year from bad to worse-. Thus it is 
that at the present moment we find ours(*lves on the eve almost of closing a long 
campaign of work at the two former places, while we are opening a new ont- at tin- two 
latter. 

At the Taj at Agra, the beautiful Jawab has now undergone a similar transforma- 
tion to that already effected at the Masjid, while a conspicuous ornament has been 
restored to the gardens by the repair of the decorative battlements which crown their 
circuit walls. Simultaneously, the beauty of the tomb, as seen from the main 
•approach, has been strikingly enhanced by cutting down some of the heavier trees 
which used to screen both mosque and Jawab, and thus bringing into view the whole 
group of buildings as they were originally intended to be seen. So far as the edifices 
in the actual gardens of the Taj are concerned, these works are, it is hoped, the last 
■on an extensive scale that will have to be undertaken for many years to come. Minor 
repairs will, of course, be periodically required, and there is still ample scope for 
improvement in the planting out of the gardens, but the latter work is one which can 
only be achieved slowly and cautiously, since any sweeping changes, which would 
detract from the present beauty of the gardens, are obviously undesirable, however 
productive of good results they might be in the long run. 

Among the immediate surroundings of the Taj, the garden of the Sahell Burj 
.at the south-west corner of the entrance quadrangle has undergone a great improve- 
ment, its whole area having been excavated and laid out again according to the 
■original plan. Another of the Burjs has come under repair, and the regrading and 
draining of the quadrangle has been finished. Here, too, may be mentioned the 
protective work done to one of the kiosks in the old Mahtab Bagh — the reputed site 
chosen for Shah Jahan’s black mausoleum — on the further bank of the Jumna; and the 
repair of Humayun’s masjid in the village of Kachpura close by. 

In the F ort, the repairs of the buildings around the Anguri Bagh and Machhl Bhawan, 
which I referred to in my last year’s Report, have been continued, and the clearance 
and renovation of the Dlwan-i-'Amm quadrangle extended to its western half. 
All the modern casemates here— relics of the time when the quadrangle was used 
as an arsenal yard— have been dismantled, and the ancient arcades which they 
screened from view are now in course of repair ; the ugly break in the arcades on the 
north side has been closed ; and the columns in the Hall of Audience, which were sadly 
defaced some years ago under a mistaken idea about their original character, have 
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had their glistening white stucco restored to them. Another famous monument in the 
Agra group that has also come in for a large share of attention is the Mausoleum of 
Akbar at Sikandarah. Here the work upon the east gateway has been continued and 
some of the kiosks at the corners of the garden repaired. 

The condition of Fathpur Sikri is, if anything, even more satisfactory than that of 
Agra, and, indeed, this group of palace monuments is the most perfectly preserved of 
its kind in India. Blrbal’s house has received some special structural repairs, and the 
King’s stables are gaining greatly in appearance by the demolition of modern rubble 
supports and the renovation of broken or damaged members. Some further expendi- 
ture also has been incurred upon repaving the Khass Mahall and Jodh Bai’s palace and 
cleansing the old diving well outside the Jami‘ Masjid. But the chief enterprise of the 
year has been the rebuilding of portions of the outer walls and gateways of the city — 
a work which will round off, so to speak, all that has been done during the last quarter 
of the century within the palace precincts. 

In the Punjab we are, as I stated above, only on the threshhold of our conservation 
work, and our first thoughts have naturally been for those buildings which have already 
reached a stage of decay when any procrastination in protecting them would have been 
dangerous. In such a state was the gateway of the Khairu-l-Manazil at Delhi — the 
■only portion of that structure that could be saved, — and in such state the tombs of 
Jahangir's Empress Nur Jahan, of Asaf Khan, her brother, and of Tagah Khan, the 
foster-father of Akbar ; the last a fabric of unpretentious size, but in point of harmony 
and delicacy of workmanship unsurpassed by anything in the Punjab. This is the only 
one, unfortunately, of the three which can be brought back to any semblance of its 
former beauty, the other two being long since past repair. Simultaneously with the 
above, extensive repairs have also been carried out at several of the more famous mas- 
terpieces of Saracenic architecture, which, though not actually precarious, were yet in 
a sorry state of disrepair. Among these were Jahangir’s mausoleum at Shahdara. 
where a beginning was made with the repair of the western faqade and of the pave- 
ments of the roof and cloisters; the tile-enamelled masjid of Wazir Khan at Labor; 
and the bijou Pearl Mosque of white marble in the Delhi Fort, which would now chal- 
lenge comparison with any of the most perfectly preserved monuments of the country. 
At Humayun’s tomb attention was mainly directed to reclaiming the garden from the 
wilderness which had overspread it, the tomb itself being one of the few buildings in 
the Punjab that have been consistently well cared for. A considerable sum of money 
was expended here in excavating and repairing the ancient tanks and channels and 
relevelling the ground preparatory to its being planted and turfed. 

As might have been expected, much of the initial work among these monuments 
has lain in rescuing them from the utilitarian purposes to which they have been put, 
and in effacing the evidences of their modernization. Particularly has this been the 
case in the Mugiial F orts at Delhi and Labor, where British Military occupation was 
largely responsible for the abuses perpetrated on the old royal palaces. In the Fort 
at Labor the beautiful Motl Masjid of Jahangir and the Sleeping Hall of Shah Jahan 
have both been recovered in this way — the one from entombment in the massive brick- 
work of a Government treasury, the other from a scarcely less improper, albeit less 
ignoble, use as a church for British troops. In the Delhi Fort three of the palace 
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edifices — the Naqqar Khana. the Rang Mahall and the Shah Bur] — have been reclaim- 
ed from the military, and are now waiting repair : and in several other buildings (;xcava- 
tion has brought to light marble tanks, cascades and fountains, whic-h were filhid up 
and hidden from view years ago. Anotht'r monument — having no coniu'ction with 
either of the Forts — that has been a victim of modern vandalism, and that is now being 
restored as nearly as possible to its former state, is the mosque of Dai Anga at Labor. 
For some of the accn'tions that havt* enveloped this structure the Sikhs appear to 
have been responsible, but its real transformation dates from the time whtm it was 
converted into a railway offict;, and it w<'is then that most of tin; damage was done to 
its enamelled walls. Finally, I must mention in this category the tomb of ‘Isa 
Khan near Delhi, round which used to cluster a whole village of squalid huts, choking 
the precincts of the tomb and rtmdering it inaccessible to visitors. This village has 
now been swept bodily away, and in its place* a peaceful garden, walled off from tht; 
outer world, makes a worthy setting to so fine a tomb. 

When we pass from these Mughal monuments to the othc‘r great Saracenic 
groups in Eastern, Western and Central India, where conservation work has been 
going on, we are taking a step or two back in the history of architecture. The monu- 
ments at Gaur and Panduah in Bengal, at Bijapur and Ahmadabad in Bombay, and 
at Dhar and Mandu in Central India are the immediate precursors of the Mu gh al 
architecture of the north, towards the evolution of which they all contributed in 
varying degrees. Each and every one of these groups — and several more besides, 
which do not claim attention here— derived their style from one common parentage ; 
each was developed on independent soil and marked by a strong individuality of its 
own, and in each case this individuality passed away under the absorbing influences 
of the Mughal Empire. Their birth, their existence and their decay are indissolubly 
bound up with the political history of the several dynasties which called them into 
existence, and they reflect for us with unmistakable clearness the vicissitudes through 
which those dynasties passed. 

The monuments under repair at Gaur and Panduah and the general scheme of 
work going on there were described by Dr. Bloch at some length in the Annual for 
1902-03. Since then no new enterprise has been taken up, but considerable progress 
has been made in the repairs at the Adina Masjid at Panduah, at the Baradwarl at 
Ramkel, and at the Dakhil Darwaza and the Lattan Masjid at Gaur. With one or 
two notable exceptions, all the monuments in this group were built entirely of brick, 
faced, it may be, with enamel tiles or ornaments of terra cotta, and the nature of these 
materials as well as the style of their designs gives them a unique position among 
Indian buildings. It is fortunate, indeed, for other monuments that this is so, for the 
character of these Bengal structures renders their repair a matter of exceptional 
difficulty. Restoration on the scale on which it has been carried out among the 
Mughal monuments is, of course, impracticable, and would in any case be unjustifi- 
able in the present condition of these buildings. On the other hand, merely superfi- 
cial measures are unavailing where heavy masses of brickwork are already tottering 
with decay or torn asunder by destructive jungle roots. In such cases, only partial 
dismantling and rebuilding will effect a radical cure, and, unhappily, this course some- 
times involves interference with the delicately carved reliefs of the facades, many of 
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which have reached that state of disintegration when they can only be removed and 
replaced at the risk of falling to pieces. 

Bijapur and Ahmadabad are better off in every way than the Bengal sites. Apart 
from the greater natural stability of their structures, they have both been judiciously 
tended by the Government for some years past, and, though the expenditure upon 
them has not been lavish, their conservation is now, for the most part, a mere matter 
of ordinary annual repairs. The same remark, let me add parenthetically, applies to 
the majority of better known monuments in the Presidency, whether Muhammadan, 
Hindu, Jaina, or Buddhist. Thus the total outlay upon the two groups at Bijapur 
and Ahmadabad amounted during the past year to less than R 24,000, including 
over R 1 2,000 from Imperial funds, and this sum was divided over thirty odd build- 
ings, among those which absorbed the largest amounts being the Ibrahim Rauza, the 
Gol Gumbaz, and Mehtari Mahall at Bijapur, and Sidi Basir’s mosque and tomb. 
Baba Lului’s masjid, Achyut Bibi’s mosque and tomb and the Khanjan mosque at 
Ahmadabad. 

It follows, of course, from the careful limits set to expenditure in the past that 
the programme of work had to be restricted to securing the structural safety of these 
buildings, w'ithout any attempts being made to efface the disfigurements which their 
beauty had sustained through age or ill-treatment. Bijapur affords conspicuous 
examples of monuments whose grandeur is seriously impaired by the loss or mutila- 
tion of some prominent decorative feature. The great Gol Gumbaz, for instance, — a 
building in other respects exceptionally well preserved — loses much of its impressive- 
ness through the ragged and unsightly condition of its deep cornice. It is the same 
with the Ibrahim Rauza and the Jami‘ Masjid. These cornices are now to be 
restored, and the work upon the Gol Gumbaz has already begun. In each case the 
massiveness of the cornice, their great height from the ground, and the richness of 
the carvings lavished on the huge brackets makes the task an exceptionally difficult 
and expensive one. Probably it will extend over some half a dozen years, but the 
results will more than compensate us for the trouble taken. 

In Dhar and Mandu we are no longer in British territory, and a word or two of 
explanation seems called for as to the share taken by the Government of India in the 
extensive works that have been going on there. It is natural, of course, that the 
monuments in British India should have the first claim upon the attention of Govern- 
ment, and it is only in exceptional cases, where the monuments in Native States are 
of more than local interest and where the resources of the Darbar concerned are 
insufficient for their repair, that subsidies for the purpose can be spared by the 
Imperial Government. Such a case, pre-eminently, was the one of which we are 
speaking. The monuments at Dhar and Mandu are essentially of national interest j 
they are Imperial in character as well as in origin. But the State, in which chance 
has placed them, is one of the smallest in the Central India Agency, with correspond- 
ingly small revenues, which have been unusually depleted during recent years. The 
Government accordingly came forward and undertook to bear the initial cost of repairs 
at Mandu, on the understanding that the Darbar would make provision for those at 
Dhar, and pledge itself afterwards to keep up the monuments in both places, besides 
making them more accessible to visitors. So far this arrangement has worked 
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admirably A full account of the operations will he found in a speci-al contribution bv 
the Political Agent, Captain K. Harm's, to whom, I should lik<* to remark, nundi of 
the success which has attended thi-m is directly due. At Mandu, some fiftt'en 
buildings in all havi“ up to the present come under repair, but attention has been 
mainly concentrated upon five. Of the unearthing of the Khaiji mausoleum and the 
discovery of the Tower of \’ictory I gave a short account by anticipation in last year's 
Annual, and from Captain Barnes’ di'scription it will be stsui that the further progress 
of exploration has served to confirm the identification of these structures which was 
first put forward. The transformation of the HindoLa Mahall is particularlv strikim*- 
now that the later edifict* built on to its southern fac;ade has been dismantled, its plinth 
laid bare, and the rooms at its northern end opened up. Another new feature, too, 
in tlu' shape of a large ornamental tank, has been rtv(*aled by the removal of debris at 
the Jahaz M.ahall. Thi* task of conserving the other two monuments, vi:y., the fanii' 
Masjid and Husbang’s tomb, involved by far the most extended operations in Mandu, 
and in the case of Hu.^ang’s tomb it will in all likelihood take two more years to 
complete. It is for this reason that illustrations of the work have been reserved for a 
future Report, 

At Dhar, the Darbar has been busy with the repairs of the Lat Masjid, which 
have been carried through with signally good results, particularly in the matter of 
harmonizing the new work wdth the old. The inscribed slabs, also, to which I referred 
last year, have now been extracted from the mihrab in the Kamal Maula mosque and 
a summary of their contents, kindly contributed by Professors Hultzsch and Pischel 
is published in the epigraphical section of this Report. The inscriptions are being 
edited in extenso by Professor Hultzsch in the Epigraphia Indica. It should be 
added, too, that one of the less important edifices at Mandu has been converted at the 
expense of the State into a comfortable dak bungalow, and the journey there has been 
much facilitated by the institution of a regular motor car service to Dhar from the 
nearest railway station at Mhow. 

All the buildings of which 1 have so far been speaking are in the foremost rank 
of Muhammadan monuments ; they belong to large and famous groups, each of w'hich 
is undergoing a systematic scheme of conservation, and it is natural, therefore that 
they should be the first to claim our notice. But they are far from exhausting the 
year’s record of work amid Saracenic architecture. There have been many other 
miscellaneous undertakings— some of them on a less extended scale, and some among 
monuments of less note. The long series of works, for example, in the Rohtasgarh 
Fort— a provincial stronghold of the Mughal days— which were described in a previous 
Report, have been practically brought to completion ; repairs have been done to the 
colonnades of the majestic mosque of Altamsh at the Qutb ; the shrine of Sayyid 
Salar Mas'ud at Bahraich has been largely rebuilt ; and the Jami‘ Masjid at Lucknow 
renovated. To this list let me also add the Rauza at Watwa, the Jami' Masjids at 
Burhanpur and Etawah, and another mosque at Rohinkhed, as monuments whose 
repair has been achieved at more than ordinary cost and trouble. 

Let us turn now to the Hindu, Jaina and Buddhist monuments. I stated a year 
ago that, thanks to the liberality of the present Local Government, Archaeology in^ 
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the South of India was entering upon a new era, and that we might look forward to 
a systematic policy of conservation being pursued throughout the Presidency for some 
years to come. An active beginning has now been made in the programme, and 
several famous sites are undergoing regeneration. As might be expected after years 
of neglect and particularly amid the tropical luxuriance of Madras, much of the initial 
work has consisted in rescuing the buildings from the exuberant vegetation in which 
they were enveloped, and in opening up convenient approaches to them. Especially 
has this been the case at Conjeeverara, Vijayanagar, Tanjore and the Gandikota 
temple. The site of Vijayanagar absorbed by far the largest share of money during 
the year, but the ruins there are so extensive and so effectually overgrown, that after 
clearing them from jungle, removing debris, and making such new roads as were 
necessary, time could only be found for the actual repair of a few of the most pre- 
carious structures, among which may be mentioned the Krsnasvami, Gane§a, and 
Hazara Ramasvami temples. To the repairs of the Chennake§avasvami temple 
at Sorhpalle a special contribution was devoted in last year’s Report, but the work 
not being finished at that time, no illustrations accompanied the description. These 
are accordingly published on Plate XXVI and fig. i, p. 69 of the present Annual. 
Other monuments in the Presidency that have been brought into the programme of 
conservation are the Visnu and Siva temples at Tadpatri ; the Jalakanthe^varasvami 
shrine at Vellore; the A§oka edict in the Ganjam district; a tank at Valikondapuram ; 
and two rock-hewn shrines in the Fort Rock at Trichinopoly. For an account of 
these several undertakings the reader must be referred to the separate article on the 
subject, but I should like here to draw especial attention to the two interesting shrines 
which have been unmasked in the Trichinopoly Rock. Both caves had long ago been 
walled up and converted into godowns for the temple above, so that although they 
were known to Archaeologists, the average visitor to the Rock Fort was totally 
unaware of their existence. Opened as they now are to view, with new inscriptions 
and sculptured panels brought to light, they should add appreciably to the attractions 
of the Rock. 

In Bengal, the conservation of the Mukte§vara temple and group of shrines con- 
nected with it at Bhubane§var in Orissa has been pushed forward, and in the same 
district the laborious work of filling up the vast interior of the temple of the Sun God 
at Konarak has been completed. How arduous this work has proved may be gauged 
from the fact that the crowning stone kalasa of the temple, through which a hole had 
to be drilled, is 25 feet in thickness and is estimated to weigh not less than 2,000 tons. 
An important discovery of the year in connection with this famous structure is that 
about one-third of the spire still exists beneath the great heap of debris to the west of the 
mandapa. The upper portion of the spire has already been laid bare, and there is every 
reason to hope that the rest of it will be found comparatively intact. Other conserva- 
tion measures in the Bengal Circle have been concerned with the Budh-Gaya temple, 
the palace and temples of the Ahom kings in Assam, and some shrines, dating 
roughly from the 17th century, at Vishnupur in the Bankura district — the last-men- 
tioned comprising some of the best examples of the peculiar Bengali style of temple 
architecture, which may have been developed to some extent under Muhammadan 
influences. 


c 
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The remarks which I made about Muhammadan buildings in the Rombay Presi- 
dency apply equally to the Hindu. There is nothing whatever to record of an excep- 
tional nature in the conservation of any of them, unless it be the increased attention 
that has been paid to the various rock-cut caves at Elephanta, Kanheri, Kondivte, 
Karle and some other places in the Poona and Sfitara districts. In Bcrar, in propor- 
tion as little had been done in the past, the conservation of many of the monuments 
was a more formidable matter, and several items, notably the repair of the temples at 
Satgaon, Dhotra, Lonar, Sakegaon and Mehkar, involved a considerable outlay. The 
Central Provinces, wliich are included in the same circle, are less fortunate, in that 
little has yet been done to make up for the neglect which they suffered in the past. 
Of the few works in course of execution there, and of the much larger number still 
awaiting it, Mr. Cousens gives a sketch in a separate article printed below, and I iK'cd 
only stop to notice the re-roofmg of the old Siddhe§vara temple at Mandhata. For tin* 
rest, scarcity of local funds has prevented their being taken in hand. 

In Northern India there are comparatively few ancient Hindu monuments. Those 
of a pro- Muhammadan date survive only in the remoter districts, where they were not 
exposed to the destructiveness of the Moslem invaders, and in later days — that is to 
say, until the decay of the Mu gh al power — there was singularly little chance of such 
monuments being erected except under the enlightened and tolerant rule of Akbar 
and his immediate successors. To this period belong the temples of Govind Dev, 
Jugal Ki§or and Radha Ballabhat Bindraban. The first mentioned has been carefully 
tended for many years past, but the other two have only recently come into the charge 
of Government, and much labour is being bestowed upon rescuing them from the decay 
which had overtaken them. The work upon the Jugal Ki§or temple, w'hich consisted 
in refitting or renewing much of the loose and damaged facing of the hikhara and 
other parts of the structure, has been fully carried out, but the temple of Radha 
Ballabh, which, by the way, is a peculiarly interesting example of the eclectic style of 
the period, is still in the repairer’s hands, and a full account of both these undertakings 
is therefore reserved for a future Report. 

A third large class of monuments upon which much care is being expended bv the 
Survey are those of Burma. Though doubtless owing much in their development to 
the influences of the Hindu and Buddhist architecture of India, their style both in the 
earliest and latest phases in which we know it, is characterised by an originalitv, which 
at once combines them into a distinct and closely affined group, and isolates them from 
the monuments of India proper. Strictly speaking, the most recent among them, 
which date only from the last generation, ought not to find a place in an Archeological 
Report. Their modernity should properly preclude them. But inasmuch as the 
Survey is equally responsible for these as for the more ancient examples, it is reason- 
able to record among its other activities the steps that have been taken for their con- 
servation. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the year’s work has been the mapping out 
of a methodical and more extended scheme for future operations. The Archseological 
Department in Burma being but a recent creation and not having had time to take 
proper stock of the monuments of the country, conservation was until the past year 
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restricted almost exclusively to a few of the best known structures at Mandalay and 
Pagan. Some irregular lists of antiquities were, it is true, compiled as far back as 1883 
by Dr. Forchhammer, but they contained no information as to the actual condition of the 
monuments or the measures necessary for their safety. Accordingly, a careful examina- 
tion has now been made of one and all the edifices at Pegu, Mandalay, Sagaing, 
Shwebo, Pagan and several other places, and a programme of repair drawn out which 
is to be put into execution at once. In the meantime good progress has been made 
with such works as were already in hand. At Mandalay, the reconstruction of the 
missing pyatthats on the walls of Fort Dufferin, as w^ell as the repair of others that were 
in a dilapidated condition, has been completed; various improvements have been 
effected in the Palace Buildings; and the Queen’s Monastery in A Road — the most 
attractive perhaps of all the buildings there — has been rescued from a state of much 
neglect. At Pagan the preliminary work begun last year at the Manuha, Gawdawpalin, 
Thatbinnyu, Shwekugyi and Ananda Pagodas has been followed up by more thorough 
measures, and all these buildings are now in good repair. A fair beginning, it should 
be added, has also been made in the construction of the Museum at Paean. 

In conclusion it remains to record what has been done to discharge the long neg- 
lected duty of preserving or commemorating the many historic memorials connected 
with the British in India. These memorials stand in a class apart from all others, and 
a class which, until Lord Curzon’s advent, was more completely neglected than any 
other. It is, indeed, a remarkable feature of the indifference with which the monuments 
of the past have been systematically treated by the British that even the buildings 
which witnessed some of the noblest and most tragic events in their history, the battle- 
fields where their ancestors fought and conquered, and the residences of illustrious 
men, who by their swords, their counsels and their pens made the name of England 
great and famous, have gone uncommemorated and uncared for. The preservation of 
these memorials and the perpetuation of the records they contain has been an especial 
care to the Viceroy. Of the repairs to the famous mutiny monuments at Lucknow — 
the Residency, the Dilkusha Palace, and the Sikandar Ba gh — I gave a sufficiently full 
description last year, and I need not dwell upon them again, though it may be remarked 
in passing that the most scrupulous care is being taken to preserve their old and battered 
appearance. To a much earlier epoch belongs the part which the old Fort William in 
Calcutta played in the annals of British history. Unfortunately, little of this once 
famous structure has survived to our times except its buried foundations, but by the aid of 
careful excavations and measurements, added to the information obtainable from old plans 
and drawings, it has been possible not only to determine accurately the position of its walls 
and bastions, but to fix down the exact site of the other main features of the F ort, 
including the Black Hole prison, in which was enacted the terrible tragedy of the 20th 
June, 1756. 

Each of these sites has been sedulously marked and commemorated. Where- 
ever the outer or inner line of the curtain and bastions had not been built over, they 
have been traced on the ground with brass lines let into stone, while white marble tablets 
have been inserted in the walls of the adjoining buildings with inscriptions stating what 
part of the old building originally stood there. The site of the prison, too, has been 
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covered with polished black marble surrounded with a neat iron railing, and a tablet has 
been placed on the wall above to explain the memorable and historic nature oiE the spot 
below ; finally, a white marble replica of the obelisk originally set up by Holwell over 
the grave of the sufferers, but which was demolished in 1821, has been re-eiectcd and 
presented to Calcutta by Lord Curzon. The records inscribed on the new obelisk, it 
may be noted, differ in two material points from those on the original raemoirial. The 
reason for these changes is explained in the following extract from Lord Curzon’s speech 
delivered on the occasion of the unveiling of the obelisk : “ Holwell’s inscriptions 

written by himself, with the memory of that awful experience still fresh in his mind, con- 
tained a bitter reference to the personal responsibility for the tragedy of Siraj u-d-Daula, 
which, I think, is not wholly justified by our fuller knowledge of the facts, gathered from 
a great variety of sources, and which I have therefore struck out as calcalaLed to keep 
alive feelings that we would all wish to see die. Further, though Holwell’ s record con- 
tained less than fifty names out of the 123 who had been suffocated in the: Black Hole, 

I have by means of careful search into the records, both here and in England^ recovered 
not only the Christian names of the whole of those persons, but also more than twenty 
fresh names of those who also died in the prison. So that the new monumc nt records 
the names of no fewer than sixty of the victims of that terrible night.” 

These efforts to perpetuate the surviving records of a past that is every day tend- 
ing to disappear more and more from the public recollection have extended to numerous 
other sites and buildings in various parts of India. Memorials have been set up on the 
historic battlefields of Mudkl, Firoz Shah, Sobraon, and several other places, while the 
monument, which celebrates the fight at Plassey, is being removed from its old site 
and re-erected in a more worthy form and more appropriate position Commemo- 
rative medallions, too, have been placed on more than 130 houses, which are notable 
for their historical associations, or in which distinguished public men, whether Eu- 
ropean or Indian, have dwelt. Such, to pick out a few examples, are the residences of 
Lord Clive, of the Duke of Wellington, of Warren Hastings and of Lord Macaulay of 
Mir Jaffar, of the Maharaja Nando Kumar, and of Raja Chait Singh ; the factories of 
early English and Portuguese settlers ; the house where Sivaji, the founder of the Mah- 
ratta confederacy, was born, and another where Tulsi Das, the poet and religious 
reformer, is said to have composed his hymns ; the court house of GeraJd Aungier 
Governor of Bombay in the 17th century; and the building at Arrah where the 
memorable defence was made against the mutineers in 1857. 


J. H. Marshall. 
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I T will be convenient to classify the buildings which come under notice in this Article 
according to their several localities. Agra, Delhi and Lahore, and then some 
places of minor importance where work has been done, will each be visited in turn. 
Agra naturally comes first because it is, from the point of view of Muhammadan archi- 
tecture, quite the richest of all centres in these Provinces, and in fact in India. Not 
only is there more to see in and about Agra than elsewhere, but what there is, is of 
exceptional beauty. In this district we have the master-pieces of the two greatest 
builders among Mughal Emperors. Fathpur Sikri possesses a whole city complete 
with palaces, mosques and public ofiSces, all built by Akbar ; while Agra, with its 
glorious Taj and marble palaces of Shah Jahan, can boast of treasures unrivalled in the 
Orient. 


The Taj Mahall. 

The Taj claims the distinction of having been one of the earliest of Indian monu- 
ments to be repaired at the hands of the British. It was first taken in hand as far 
back as i8io, under the supervision of a certain Lieutenant Taylor, and much valuable 
work appears to have been done by him ; but the repairs both then and for many years 
afterwards were limited to the main buildings, there being no thought of rescuing from 
decay the subsidiary structures grouped around. Indeed it is only within the last 
five years or so that a sustained effort has been made to take these latter systemati- 
cally in hand and overhaul them one by one. So far as the larger buildings within 
the garden of the Taj are concerned, this work is now complete — the last of them to 
be taken up being the yainah, which has gone through the same transformation 
during the past year as its counterpart — the mosque — did in the two preceding years. 
Of the general design of the Jawah it is unnecessary to speak ; its beauty has seldom 
failed to impress those who have been fortunate enough to see it, notwithstanding the 
immediate proximity of the more imposing mausoleum. But few, I think, have 
realised what an important part it plays, along with the mosque, in the composition of 
the whole group of buildings. The Jawab was probably used as a place for holding 
receptions on the occasion of anniversaries, and it is referred to by the court 
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chronicler of the Emperor Shah J ah an ihv mr'/i wan Mdjjw//, or “ guest-house.” * 
The same writer points out that " it is in all rcspc‘('ts like its complement the mosque, 
except that its wall has no mtl/ 7 'ab,' and its floor is not divided into spaces for 
worshippers,” 

The work recently executed consists m<iinly in the restoration of some carved 
sand-stone panels, and marble inlay in the /ig-zag bord( r round th(‘ dado on the west 
front and in the frieze at the bast' of tht' domt s. Tht* t-arvc'd panels bear delicate 
floral patterns in relief, but many of thf'in had pt'risht'd to such an extent as to be 
scarcely recognizable, while others had alrtsady bei'ii c lumsily restored by patching 
them with plain slabs and irregularly shapt'd pieces of stoiu'. Tlu‘ restoration of the 
marble inlay in the frieze at the bast' of the domes is an t'xpensive item, and conse- 
quently those portions only which are \isible from within tht' Taj enclosure were 
undertaken this year. The frieze is of rt'd sand-stone, upon which was chased and 
inlaid a conventional floral design, the darker piet es of tht' inlay bt*ing composed of 
yellow, and the remainder of white marble. 

Besides the work done to the Ja'hoab, furtht'r improvt'inents have been carried 
out in the garden. In particular, many of the ornamt'ntal battlements inlaid with 
black and white marble have been restort'd. Altogt'ther, about 300 of the white 
marble flowers, and 600 lineal feet of the white marble band ha\t' been renewed. In 
fixing these inlaid flowers it was found that, however well a piece w'as fitted, and 
however good the mortar, almost any piece could be picked out by working round the 
ioint with the point of a pen-knife , so, in order to make the work quite sound, the 
engineer adopted the plan of securing each flow'er by two small copper pins. 

Another improvement has been the cutting dowm of some of the heavier trees 
in the garden, so as to open up a fuller view' of the buildings round the mausoleum 
from the main gateway. Until the present year it was hardly possible to get a grasp 
of the general design, for both the mosque and the Avere hidden behind dense 

foliage. Much still remains to be done to the gardens, but their laying out can 
only go on very gradually. For any sudden and SAA'eeping changes wmuld mean that 
the pleasure taken in the gardens by the present generation w'ould have to be 
sacrificed for the sake of the next ; and few w'ould be disposed to consider such a 
sacrifice justified. 

Sc9.rcely any one either on entering or leaving the Taj visits the Saheli Burjs, 
though in any other place, where they were not overshadow’ed by its beauty, they 
might well attract attention. There are four Saheli Burjs altogether, all of them 
erected in memory of maids-of-honour in the service of the Empress. Two of these 
have recently come under repair. The most striking changes are those in the first 
Saheli Burj, which stands on the right hand side as one enters the precincts of the 
Taj from the west. Here the compound has been converted from a veritable wilder- 
ness into a neatly paved and well grassed garden. A photograph showing its condition 
after repair is given on Plate III. As part of the scheme of restoration, the fountain 
in the central tank has been connected with the Taj irrigation main. The tank, too, 
and the water-channels which it feeds have been restored. 

A new feature that has been added to the attractions of the Taj Is a small 


^ Badshah Ndmah^ Bibl. Ind j Vol. IL, 327. 


^ A recess formed in the west wall of mosques. 
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museum, located in the south gateway, which is intended to illustrate its building and 
subsequent history. Among other objects of interest which this museum already con- 
tains, are several old plans of the mausoleum and a series of photographs showing the 
many and various phases through which the gardens have passed in the course of the 
last forty years. A collection, too, has been made of the many kinds of stones used in 
the construction and ornamentation of the edifices, among which may be noticed a 
piece of fasahr stone weighing 78 lbs. This stone was found last year between the 
west wall of the Taj garden and the Khan-i-‘Alam Bagh. For some time previously it 
had been observed that the residents of Tajganj were in the habit of picking up pieces 
of semi-precious stone which came to the surface here in the rains, and, on excavations 
being made, some large pieces of stone, mostly of the fazahr variety, were found. 
The story is that, when the Taj was built, the inlay-workers’ sheds were located there. 

Before leaving the Taj it may be noticed how much the appearance of the 
quadrangle has been enhanced by the lowering and metalling of the roads and con- 
struction of covered drains. In the old days the quadrangle used to be deep in dust in 
the dry weather, and flooded with water during the rains. Now dust and water have 
alike disappeared. In the roadway through the west entrance gateway, which is the 
principal entrance to the Taj, the removal of the metalling which had accumulated to 
a depth of about eighteen inches involved the regrading of the approach to the gateway, 
outside as well as inside the quadrangle, and this led to the discovery of an ancient 
brick pavement. It was not, however, considered advisable to leave the latter exposed, 
as the slope is too great and does not work in with that of the approach road. A 
further result of these changes in the levels, it should be noticed, is that the old gates 
have been saved from the decay which was gradually creeping up as they became 
more and more imbedded in road metal and dirt. 

There is a well-known tradition, recorded by Tavernier,^ that Shah Jahan intended 
to erect another mausoleum for himself on the further bank of the Jumna, immediately 
opposite the Taj. This second mausoleum was to have been the counterpart of the 
Taj, but built in black instead of white marble, and the two buildings were to have 
been connected by a bridge across the river. This scheme of Shah Jahan’s was 
thwarted by his son Aurangzeb ; but the site selected is said to have been the Mahtab 
Ba gh — a garden which dates back probably to the time of Babar, though it now 
survives only in a ruined wall along the river front. This wall, ending at the down- 
stream end in a small tower surmounted by a kiosk, forms a conspicuous and pleasing 
feature in the view from the Taj, and for this reason as well as the associations con- 
nected with it, was thought worthy of structural repair. Whether the story recorded 
by Tavernier is based upon fact or not, cannot be definitely ascertained, but it Is worth 
noting that the tomb of Taj Mahall occupies the centre of the mortuary chamber in 
the Taj mausoleum, and this would hardly have been the case if ^ah Jahan had 
intended that his own body should be placed in the same chamber. 

A little to the west of the Mahtab Ba gh , in the village of Kachpura, lies the 
masjid of Humayun, which has lately had some minor repairs done to it. This 
mosque has been described by General Cunningham’s assistant,^ who mentions an 

* Tavernier. Travels tn India (Macmillan & Co., London"), Vol. I, Book i, Chapter VII. 

2 A. S. R. (C. S.), Vol. IV, p. 100. 
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inscription in the central chamber recording that the auspicious floor and roof were 
built by the powerful decree and command of Muhammad Humayun”, and giving the 
date of its completion as A.H. 937 (A.D. 1530). 


The Fort. 

The most striking changes which have been effected in the Fort, are those 
concerned with the quadrangle of the Dlvan-i-‘Amm. The previous number of this 
Annual describes the beginning of the transformation that is going on and the changes 
already achieved in the eastern portion of the quadrangle. The west side is now being 
treated in a similar fashion, and the whole undertaking should be completed in the 
course of another year. The brick pavement, it should be noticed, which w^as dis- 
covered in the previous year leading from the Mina Bazar, has now been traced as far 
as the north gateway of the quadrangle, and has been left exposed. The cloisters also 
have been restored across the gap which existed in the north w^all of the quadrangle, 
and through which for many years the main road passed. This gap was probably 
made for the convenience of traffic in the days w hen the quadrangle was used as an 
arsenal yard, in order to avoid the sharp turns and narrow archw^ays at the ancient 
entrance. That the cloisters were originally continuous across the gap was quite clear 
from the existence of the foundations of the walls, and the improvement in the 
appearance of the quadrangle which has resulted from their restoration may be gathered 
from the illustrations on Plate IV. 

Within the Hall of Audience itself some work has had to be done in repairing 
some of the plastered columns and part of the roof. There is no doubt that the 
columns w'ere originally plastered, since the sand-stone cores are quite rough, but their 
appearance was not considered sufficiently attractive in 1875 for the great Darbar, 
which was held during the visit of the Prince of Wales. On that occasion the original 
plaster was coated over, and the gold and red lines, with w'hich it was decorated, were 
retouched. Judging from the logs of wood and bamboos found imbedded in the heavy 
mouldings of the cornice these repairs appear to have been hurriedly done ,- the red 
lining in particular is coarse in comparison with the old Some years later the mistake 
was made of cleaning off all the plaster from two of the bays under the impression 
that it was entirely modern. There were thus three possible ways of dealing with 
these disfigurements: — first, to leave the Hall just as it was, in which case the 
columns stripped of plaster would have remained a painfully discordant feature ; 
secondly, to restore the columns again as they had been restored in 1875, in which 
case the restoration would have been a copy of a faulty modern work ; and thirdly, to 
restore the plaster and decoration to their original form. After weighing the matter 
thoroughly the third solution was decided upon. It is true that the contrast between 
the work of 1875 and the new work is for the moment noticeable, and it is true, also, 
that there will always be a discrepancy between the two in the matter of their 
decoration, but there is every prospect that when the gold and red lining on the new 
work is finished, and a few years have passed over it, the difference will not be 
obtrusive, and we shall at least have the satisfaction of knowing that the new work is 
scrupulously true to the original. 
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A matter of minor importance in the Fort has been the repair of the gates of 
Ghazni—more commonly called the Somnath gates. The story of these gates is 
almost too well known to be repeated. They were brought from the tomb of Mahmud 
of Ghazni by the British in 1842, and it was popularly believed that they were the 
famous gates of the Somnath temple, which that monarch had carried off from India 
more than eight hundred years before. As a fact, the story had no foundation what- 
ever ; but official authority was given to it by the historic proclamation of Lord 
Ellenborough, and ever since then the gates have been invested in the eyes of the public 
with a wholly fictitious interest. No doubt the old tradition will still cling to them 
for some time to come — such traditions, indeed, die hard, especially in guide-books — 
but the following notice which has now been posted up regarding their origin and 
history will at any rate assist in dispelling the mistake. 

" These gates which were brought from Ghazni in Af gh anistan by the British in 
1842 are stated to have been taken from the tomb of the famous Mahmud Yaminu-d- 
Daulah of Ghazni (999 — 1030 Hijri). At the time of their removal it was erroneously 
supposed that they had been carried off by that monarch from the Hindu temple at 
Somnath, and a proclamation was issued by the then Governor-General, Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, that they were to be restored with all due ceremony to their original home. 
They were accordingly conveyed in Lord Ellenborough’ s train from Firozpur to Agra, 
but the intention of restoring them to Somnath being abandoned they proceeded no 
further on the way to their proclaimed destination. 

“ The tradition, based on no historical authority, that these gates were of sandal 
wood and were brought from Somnath^ is completely disproved by the fact that the 
wood of which they are constructed is the local deodar of Ghazni, that the style of 
their decoration bears no resemblance to Hindu work, and that an Arabic inscription in 
Kufiic character relating to the family of Sabuk-Tigin is carved upon them.” 

The doors are divided by upright styles or pilasters, ending at the top in shapes 
like elongated Saracenic capitals. Between the styles are star-shaped panels elabor- 
ately and beautifully carved. The doors extend up to about two-thirds of the height 
•of the whole framework, and over them comes a tympanum covered with a pattern 
formed of hexagons. Around the upper half of the framework there is a wide archi- 
trave adorned with a row of octagons of deodar pine, like the rest. Many of the 
panels are missing, and the spaces have now been filled with plain pieces of stained 
wood. As an experiment one panel was carved in imitation of one of the old ones, but 
it was decided not to continue the carving upon the rest. 

Sikandafah. 

The history of Sikandarah has been much the same as that of the Taj so far as 
repairs are concerned ; the mausoleum was renovated in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, but nothing was done until comparatively recent years to save any of 
the subsidiary buildings except the south gateway. Of the other gateways, that on 


^The present ruined temple at Somnath was built by Kumarapala in A D 1169, and was the second 
reconstruction of the building since it was destroyed by Mahmud. No evidence, therefore, regarding these gates 
can be adduced from the size of its portal See PfOg Report of Arch Survey. Western India, 1898-9, 
p. 8. [Ed .1 
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the north side of the grounds has been conserved as a ruin, which is too far gone for 
repair ; the one on the west has been thoroughly restored, and we are now at work on 
the last of the group, the east gateway — unless, that is to say, it is decided at some 
future date to restore the tops of the broken minarets on the south gateway. 

The previous number of this Annual describes the beginning of the work on the 
east gate. The parts first taken up were the outer or east face, and so much of the 
north and south wings as stands outside the garden wall. The rest of the north and 
south faces has now been restored, and the platform on which the gate\\ay stands has 



Fig. I. 

been repaved. The work was chiefly concerned with replacing pieces of marble inlay, 
and restoring panels of red sand-stone. In many cases the corrosion of iron dowels had 
been a fruitful source of mischief, as it is in so many old buildings in India. Two long 
and narrow panels, which have been restored at the top of the north and south fa9ades, 
respectively , deserve to be noticed. They derive particular interest from the fact that 
they have an elaborately carved instead of the usual flat surface for the background 
of the white marble designs In other respects the decoration of the gateway 
is of the kind commonly found on buildings of Akbar or Jahangir. None of the 
wall surface is left bare ; the inter-spaces between the panels are carved with 
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delicate geometrical figures in low relief, and, in the panels themselves, vases, 
peacocks, flowers and elephants are represented. 

There is little doubt that this gate, as well as the other three gates and 
the mausoleum itself as we see it to-day, is the work of Jahangir and not of Akbar 
as stated by Fergusson,^ and repeated by other writers on the subject. The evidence, 
how'ever, on this point is not absolutely explicit, and it deserves therefore to be 
stated, especially as the true assignment of these buildings to one monarch or the 
other is a matter of some importance to the history of Mu gh al architecture. 
Fergusson does not, unfortunately, tell us upon w^hat evidence he bases his asser- 
tion that Akbar commenced to build his own tomb. He may have been influenced 
by the account of the traveller Hawkins who left Agra in A.D 1611, and who 
remarks that " It hath beene this foureteene years a building.” ^ As Akbar died 
in A.D. 1605 this would carry the commencement of the building back to eight 
years before his death. But against this the following points should be weighed : — 

1. An inscription in Tu gh ra character on the south front of the south gatew'ay 
written by ‘Abdu-l-Haqq in A.H. 1021 (A.D. 1612) states that the mausoleum and the 
south gate w’^ere finished by Jahangir in A.H. 1021, after seven years. It should be 
remarked that the wmrd for finished does not necessarily imply that it w^as commenced 
by some other person. The expression surat-i-itmam tamam yaft may equally well 
mean that it was begun and finished by Jahangir. At all events, as Jahangir succeeded 
to the throne in A.D. 1605, the inference to be drawn from this inscription is that the 
building was commenced in the year of Akbar’ s death. 

2. Jahangir himself states in the Tuzuk® that he visited the w'orks in Rajab 
A.H. 1017 (August A.D. 1608), and that the work had then continued “for three 
or four years. ” This clearly implies that it was commenced about A.D. 1605. 

3. The “ memoirs of the Emperor Jahangueir ” ^ translated from a Persian manu- 
script, mention that Jahangir allotted a sum of money for the erection of the mausoleum, 
and, later on, that “the buildings which I (Jahangir) had long since ordered had 
now been completed,” in the fourteenth year of his reign. The inscription has already 
told us that the mausoleum and south gate were finished in 1612, the seventh year 
of Jahangir’s reign. The remaining three gateways and the causeways would naturally 
take some time to build, so that this evidence does not contradict our argument. 

4. There is the significant fact that neither Jahangir in his memoirs, nor the 
inscriptions on the south gateway make any mention of Akbar having commenced 
the work. This is the more remarkable because Jahangir was not in the habit of 
letting slip any opportunity of singing his father’s praises. 

The evidence of Muhammad Salih,® an historian of SFah Jahan’s reign, does not 
help us much one way or the other. He tells us that it was settled that Akbar should 
be buried at Sikandarah, for which reason the place was called “the land of Paradise ” 
(Bahishtabad) and that a pleasant garden was laid out there and a lofty building 
erected by order of Jahangir. But in the same breath he adds that the garden and 

1 Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 584. 

s The Hawkins Voyages, edited by C. R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. London, 1878, p. 442. 

3 Tuzuk‘i~JahBngiri, (Allygurh, 1864), p. 72. 

4 ‘‘ Memoirs of the Emperor J-ahdngueirf translated by Major David Price. Calcutta, 1904, p. 135, 

Amal-i-Sdlih manuscript in the Public Library at Lahore. 
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building were finished m twenty years. How are \ve to reconcile this twenty years 
■with the “ memoirs of the Emperor Jahangueir ” cited above ? On the other hand, how 
can the statement that a pleasant garden was laid out and a lofty building erected 
by order of Jahangir be reconciled wdth the theory of Fergusson? It must be men- 
tioned that the “ memoirs of the Emperor Jahangueir ” contain some very inaccurate 
statements, as, for instance, the following: — “Above the tomb is erected a pavilion 
of seven storeys, gradually lessening to the top, and the seventh terminating in a 
dome or cupola , which, together with the other buildings connected wdth it in every 

part of the enclosure is all of polished marhle throughout ’’ Clearly wm should be 

rash in attaching much importance to a manuscript which draws so largely on the 
imagination. But our faith in the inscription on the south gateway, and in Jahangir’s 
account in the Tuzuk remains unshaken. 

There is one other point in connection with the passage in the Tuzuk which 
deserves notice as another interpretation might be admissible. The passage runs as 
follows On Sunday, the 17th Rajab A.H. 1017 (August A.D. 1608), I started on 
foot with the intention of visiting the enlightened mausoleum of his departed Majesty 

(Akbar) I saw the building over the enlightened grave. It did not appear to 

me to be the kind my heart desired, because it was intended that the travellers of the 
globe should not be able to point out the like of it in the inhabited world. As in the 
course of the work on this building the ill-starred Khusrau rebelled, out of necessity 
I started for Lahore, The masons had made it one-storeved after their own manner. 
At last some alterations w^ere suggested. Notwathstanding that the whole amount 
had been spent, and the work continued for three or four years, I ordered that the 
masons in consultation with skilled advisers should once more knock down some parts 
as had been decided. By degrees a lofty building was made, a garden laid out in 
extreme neatness around the building of the enlightened mausoleum, and the gate 
constructed extremely high and exalted with white marble minarets ” 

It is just conceivable from this account that Akbar had started a building which 
Jahangir did not approve of, and which the latter remodelled. That Akbar had a 
garden at Sikandarah we know from the introduction to the Tuzuk-i-JahangIrl ; but it 
is at any rate safe to say that the exterior of the buildings, if not their plan and founda- 
tions, is the work of Jahangir. 


Fathpur Sikri. 

The present condition of the buildings of Akbar at Fathpur SikrI compares 
favourably with that of any remains of the Mughal period. There are, it is true, a 
few remarkable buildings in the bazar to the south-west of the Dargah of Salim 
Chishti which are standing in need of repairs. But little remains to be done to the 
main group which visitors generally see. Of course some structural repairs become 
necessary from time to time, as recently at Birbal’s house, where the foundations 
showed signs of giving way. The walls of this house are built up from the solid 
rock, and the pavement round the building is carried on stone beams and piers. The 
dark vaults formed by the latter used to be a favourite resort of all manner of wild 
beasts until they were screened off by wire netting. Some years ago the roof of. the 
vaults was strengthened by intermediate arches, but in 1901 it became evident that 
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further protective measures were needed, and some extra supporting walls and arches 
have accordingly been added. All of this work is below the ground, and the appear- 
ance of the building has not been in any way altered. 

The most recent change which the visitor is likely to notice is the removal of 
the cumbersome rubble piers from the colonnade of the King’s stables, which had 
been built to hold up the failing roof. The chajjas, or projecting dripstones above 
the arcade, have also been restored in places where they sagged very badly or were 
broken away. 

There is no other new work to notice in the palaces, unless we mention some 
small repairs to the pavements in the Khass Mahall and the palace of Jodh Bal. But 
now that the scheme of conservation is fairly complete so far as the palaces are con- 
cerned, attention has been concentrated upon the city walls. Great and thorough 
though Akbar was in most of his undertakings, in the building of the walls at 
Fathpur Sikri he came near to anticipating the methods of the modern speculative 
builder. Their deplorable condition must strike everyone who sees them. After all, 
they are less than half as old as our Norman walls in England. But where the 
Normans used mortar, the builders of these walls used mud and rubble stone, with a 
capping of concrete on the top to prevent the first downpour from washing it all 
away. No wonder then that half of the walls have already disappeared, and that the 
rest can hardly be kept standing. The cost of extensive restorations would be quite 
prohibitive, but a great deal has now been done towards retarding decay by building 
up a short length of the fallen facing at each reveal in the manner shown in PI. VI, 
Fig. ( 5 ). This forms a sort of buttress, supports the overhanging concrete, and 
carries off the rain water from the top of the wall, which would otherwise penetrate 
into the rubble hearting and bring about its ruin. 

Near the gateways the walls have been differently treated. The gateways them- 
selves have been repaired and short lengths of the wall have been restored on either 
side of them. At the Agra gate, in particular, about two hundred lineal yards on the 
north side, and three hundred on the south, have been completely restored. The 
reasons for this were two-fold ; in the first place it seemed desirable to preserve one 
good specimen of the wall, and secondly the Agra gate is a conspicuous feature in the 
landscape, and is the one through which the main road from Agra passes. 

Delhi. 

Upon entering the Punjab we pass into a district which is a veritable museum of 
architectural relics If at Delhi the buildings of any one monarch stand out from the 
rest, they are those of Shah Jahan. Just as Akbar made Fathpur Sikri all his own, 
so did Shah Jahan make the Fort at Delhi. But the buildings in Shah Jahanabad met 
with very severe treatment after the mutiny, and the remains that have come down 
to us are only a fragment and suggestion of what was once there. Although a few 
of the ancient buildings are still used by the Military, most of them have now 
been given up, including the important group which goes to make up the Hayat 
Bakhsh garden. The connection of this group was entirely destroyed when the 
garden was converted Into a barrack-yard. The garden in question occupies a square, 
about 200 yards in length and width, immediately on the north of the group of 
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historical buildings still extant in the Fort. It contains two exquisite marble pavilions, 
Bhadon on the south, and Sawan on the north, ^ and its central feature is a large tank 
with the Zafar Mahall in the middle. On the east or river side are two buildings, 
the Shah Bur] and the Hira Mahall , while on the west all traces of the M ah tab 
Bagh ^ have long since been entirely swept away, and hideous barracks erected in 
its stead. 

The V hole of the Hay at Bakhsh garden is covered wdth accumulated earth and 
dehrts^ but some trial digging revealed that the old water-courses and the central 
tank still exist about three feet below the surface. In the course of the next year or 
tw'o these will be excavated Meanwhile a beginning has been made upon the build- 
ings remaining above ground, all of which were in more or less serious need of repair 
A full account of the garden will be deferred until its restoration has approached 
completion, but we must mention here the interesting discovery of two marble tanks. 
One of the tanks was found in the floor of the pavilion on the south side of the 
Shah Bur], and the other beneath the floor of Sawan (Plate VII). Both of these 
tanks have inlaid bottoms, but the former is a comparatively shallow basin, w^hile 
the latter is rectangular, about four feet deep, with rows of candle-niches along the 
sides. 

Besides the Hayat Bakhsh garden there are only two other monuments in the Fort 
which call for notice, the Moti Mas j id and the elephant statues at the Delhi gate. 
While in the Hayat Bakhsh garden we had to dig and to discover, in the Motl Masjid 
only a few finishing touches were required. Some inlay has been restored in the spaces 
marked out for worshippers on the floor, and in the border of the tank m the centre 
of the court. In the prayer chamber, two panels of white marble, bearing a reticulated 
design carved in relief, have been placed in the gaping openings in the north wall. The 
building is now all but perfect. It does not bear comparison with the Moti Masjids 
of Agra and Lahore, but that could hardly be expected since this Masjid was built 
in the days of Aurangzeb, when the decline of Mughal architecture had already 
set in, and the value of plain surfaces and the sparing use of ornament was no longer 
appreciated. 

As regards the elephants outside the Delhi gate a full account of their history and 
their restoration will appear in a subsequent Report. At this juncture it is sufficient to 
state that the foundations of their original pedestals have been unearthed, the pedestals 
themselves rebuilt, and careful models made of the elephants and their riders, to assist 
the workmen in reconstructing them. 

Leaving the Fort we pass on to several monuments of an earlier date, and as we 
do so, w e realise the striking difference between the dazzling white marble of Shah 
Jahan and the quiet coloured sand-stones, which his predecessors generally used This 
is a change which is not merely skin-deep. Each material calls for special treatment, 
and becomes an important factor in the evolution of a fresh style. Thus the typical 
buildings of Shah Jahan sought to attract attention by the beauty of their marble, and in 

^ Fansliawe {Delhi Past & Present, map, p 23) calls the pavilion on the north Bhadon, and that on the south 
Sawan. Sayyid Ahmad however is probably correct m styling the northern pavilion Sawan and the southern one 
Bhadon. The latter nomenclature has been adopted in the text, but the mistake was not discovered in time to alter 
the title of Plate VII which has been entitled Sawan building Delhi Fort. 

- Literally ‘ Moonshine garden ’ 
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this they were bound to succeed so long as they restrained their ornament, and grew in 
simple, graceful lines. The Pathan buildings on the contrary had no marble to display, 
and so they strove to impress by their muscular strength and stolid dignity. 

The tomb of ‘Isa Khan is a happy example of the latter class. It is a building 
which has not hitherto received the recognition which it deserves, though it lies close 
to Nizamu-d-din and Humayun’s tomb, two of the show places of Delhi. But its 
surroundings were all against it until this year. It is, indeed, difficult to imagine now 
its former state of dirt and untidiness, or to picture the crowd of huts which used to- 
cluster round it, effectually preventing it from being seen to advantage from any 
point of view. The garden is now all but cleared; load upon load of accumulated soil 
has been carted away in order to expose the full height of the surrounding arcade of 
which about one-third was formerly buried ; and, seen across the open space which will 
shortly be laid down in grass, the garden walls and mosque now form a background 
which adds immeasurably to the beauty of the tomb. The north gateway of the 
garden (fig. 2) has also required some attention. The outside is closed at the head 



Fiar. 2. 


by bold corbel courses forming a false arch, and is well preserved ; but the interior has 
had to be propped up to prevent some ominous cracks in the vaulting from spreading 
further. As for the tomb itself, it is in a good state of repair, and required little 

beyond cleaning. _ . 

Very different was the plight of the tomb of Tagah Khan (Plate IX) when it 

was taken in hand a year ago. This building stands just outside the east wall of the 
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Nizamu-d-din enclosure, to which it seems to have been at one time connected through 
an existing archway. 

It is described in the following terms by Sayyid Ahmad ^ — “ This is the tomb 
of Shamsu-d-din Muhammad Khan of Ghazni who was entitled Khan-i-A‘zam. His 
wife Maham Angah, whom Akbar used to call Ji Jl Angah had nursed that Emperor, 
for which reason he was called Tagah In the reign of Akbar he held a very high 
position and was the Advocate General {wakU-i-mutlaq) of the whole empire. Jealous 
of his high rank Adham Khan killed him on Monday, the 12th of the month of 
Ramadan A H. 969 (A D. 1561). In revenge the Emperor had Adham Khan killed 
by throwing him down twice from the top of the F ort , the figure one added to the 
numerical value of do ^un shud (two murders took place) expressed the date of this 
event His corpse w’as sent to Delhi and buried near the tomb of the Sultanu- 1 - 
mashaikh (Nizamu-d-dIn). His son Kokaltash Khan built this stately building of red 
stone and white marble which has no rival Around the outside are inscribed verses 
of the Quran. The foliage in relief is so well executed as to baffle description ” 

Some of the floral carvings are certainly remarkably good, and the proportions 
are on a par with the detail. It is indeed, a good illustration of the variety of feature 



Fig- 3 

which the Mug:hal architect knew how to introduce into a practically plane fa9ade by 
contrasting the colours of his materials, instead of having recourse to the contrast of 

1 Attdru-s-sanadzi, Part I, p. loo Cf also Carr Stephen, The Avchceology and Monumental Remains of 
Delhi, p 1 16. 
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light and shade which a Gothic architect would have obtained by breaking up his 
surface with string courses and plinth mouldings. 

The condition of the tomb before repairs may be gathered from Plate IX. The 
window openings above the doorways were blocked up with rubble stone, which has 
now been replaced by suitable jail screens ; several structural weaknesses required 
repair, and both the tomb and its courtyard were overgrown with vegetation. Fig. 3 
shows one of the restored panels in the dado of red sand-stone inlaid with little 
octagons of white marble, which was copied from the fragments that remained of 
the original panel ; it also shows, in the right hand portion, some of the original 
delicate chiselling and counter-sunk ornament in marble referred to by Sayyid Ahmad. 

Over the large archways on each of the four sides of the tomb some of the 
enamelled tile-work, as well as portions of the marble spandrels in which it was inlaid, 
had fallen away, and here fresh pieces have been inserted ; a modern room, too, 
which had been built up to the south-west corner of the tomb has been partly 
demolished so as to leave the corner free. 

The interior of the structure offers but little interest now, the original orna- 
ment upon the walls having been almost entirely lost, but a charming fragment 
of the painted stucco on the ceiling still survives, and has been carefully preserved. 

At the tomb of Humayun repairs to the building itself have been limited to the 
reneival of several panels of the jail balustrades in the alcoves and round the raised 
platform or ground storey, but extensive work has also been done in laying out the 
enclosure on its original lines. The whole of it has been excavated down to its old 
level, and sufficient traces of the channels, paths, and tanks were found to justify their 
complete restoration. 

In passing the Khairu-l-manazil between Humayun’s tomb and Delhi, we may 
pause to notice the new doors, which have been fixed in the gateway. The gateway 
itself has been under-pinned and partially repaired ; but the mosque, which stands on 
the west side of the quadrangle, is past saving. In order, however, to put on record 
some of its features before it eventually goes to ruin, careful drawings have been made 
of the interior decoration. The one ^ which is here published illustrates the upper 
part of the central mihrah — a very delicate piece of work executed in incised 
plaster, glazed tiles and distemper. 

The incised plaster work commonly found in Mu gh al buildings in inscriptions 
and medallions, reminds one of the sgraffito work of Italy which is now being to some 
extent introduced into England. But the Mu gh als obtained the coloured ground of 
their sgraffito by painting in the colour after the surface of the plaster had been 
carved, while the Italian method consists in laying a distinct layer of coloured plaster 
on the wall, covering the coloured coat with a skimming coat, and then cutting and 
scraping away the skimming coat so as to show the colour underneath. Thus, 
while the Italian sgraffito lends itself to a broad treatment owing to the difficulty of 
laying the different colours of the colour coat in such a manner that the right colour 
will appear in exactly the right place when the skimming coat is scraped away, by 
the Mughal method patterns involving the most intricate arrangement of colours 


1 From a drawing by Ghulam Muhammad, Archaeological Survey, Punjab and United Provinces. 
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can be worked. The advantages of the Italian method are two-fold, first because 
when once the sgraffito is executed it is much more lasting, and can be washed and 
cleaned ; secondly because the restrictions on the design which the process entails 
are conducive to a broader and more harmonious effect, while the speckled appear- 
ance and glaring contrasts of colour which the Mu gh als sometimes produced— as, 
for instance, in the vestibule of Akbar’s tomb at Sikandarah — are rendered 
impossible. 

There is one other piece of work, at the Qutb, which should be mentioned before 
leaving Delhi. Some of the stone pillars in the Hindu colonnade of the great mosque 
have been dismantled and rebuilt in order to do away with the cumbersome but- 
tresses which had been built up to support them. The three domes, too, which 
crown the central and end compartments of the colonnade, have been restored where 
portions of the corbelled rings had splintered and fallen away. 

Lahore. 

The Forts of Lahore and Delhi have passed through several parallel phases. 
In both cases the buildings of Shah Jahan are more in evidence than those of any 
other monarch ; both have suffered from the occupation of the British after the 
Mutiny, and in both it is only recently that anything has been done towards the 
up-keep of their historical buildings. At Lahore, indeed, conservation in the Fort 
may be said to have begun last year with the restoration of the Moti Masjid and the 
Chhoti Khwabgah, of v^hich the second will be described later on when the work 
is more advanced. 

The condition of the Moti Masjid before it was taken in hand, may be gathered 
from the following extract from a speech delivered by Lord Curzon before the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in February 1900 : — “When I was in Lahore in April last, 
I found the exquisite little Moti Masjid, or pearl mosque, in the Fort, which was erected 
by Jahangir exactly three hundred years ago, still used for the profane purpose to 
which it had been converted by Ranjit Singh, as a Government treasury. The 
arches were built up with brickwork, and, below, the marble floor had been excavated 
as a cellar for the reception of iron-bound chests of rupees. I pleaded for the restora- 
tion to its original state of this beautiful little building, which I suppose not one visitor 
in a hundred to Lahore has ever seen Ranjit Singh cared nothing for the taste or the 
trophies of his Muhammadan predecessors, and half a century of British occupation 
with its universal paint-pot, and the exigencies of the Public Works Engineer, has 
assisted the melancholy decline. Fortunately in recent years something has been 
done to recover the main buildings of the Mughal palace from these two insatiable 
enemies.” 

A comparison between Plate XII and Plate XIII will show the transformation 
which has now taken place — a work of rescue rather than restoration, since practically 
no rebuilding was involved. The mosque is in a sound condition, except that some of 
the piers, which sustain the arches of the prayer chamber, are cracked. Two of these 
W'ere secured several years ago by means of iron collars, and a third is now standing 
in need of repair. The removal of the brickwork, which formed the treasury walls, 
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does not seem to have endangered the marble structure in any way, and it is now 
impossible to see where the brick walls stood except for some patches in the pavement 
of the courtyard, which denote the spots formerly occupied by piers. 

From an artistic point of view this is quite the best of Jahangir’s buildings with 
which we are acquainted. Shah Jahan himself might well have been proud of it. 
Perhaps its most striking feature is the admirable way in which the design suits the 
material. What little ornament there is round the dado and beneath the parapet, 
is chaste and telling ; and every stone in the building helps to express the half 
tones and deeper tints which white marble alone is capable of rendering. 

Among other buildings at Lahore those at Sliahdara have come in for most atten- 
tion, but a few words should be said regarding the marble pavilion in the Huzurl Ba gh . 
which w'e pass on leaving the Fort. This baradari is the central feature of the garden 
which lies between the Badshahi Masjid and the walls of the Fort. It is a Sikh 
building, and, like others of that period, bears evidence of having been put together 
from stones torn from other buildings. Some repairs have been done to the ceiling 
which is covered with mirror work — not a pleasing kind of decoration, but typical of 
the time of Ranjit Singh. 

Shahdara lies on the further bank of the river Ravi, about three miles distant 
from Lahore. The place is famous for its tombs and gardens, foremost among which 
is the mausoleum of Jahangir. Although this building was to a great extent spared 
from the vandalism which has left its mark upon the rest of the group, it has required 
extensive repairs on the west front and the roof. It is difficult to see merit in the 
general design. The building is, in fact, merely a vast square platform measuring about 
200 feet on either side, with a minaret attached to each of the corners. But besides its 
historical associations, it has some qualities which warrant its being kept in thorough 
repair. The whole surface is decorated with inlay — the facades with white marble 
let into red sand -stone, and the flat roof with mosaic paving in geometrical patterns. 

The tomb of Jahangir is the easternmost of the Shahdara group. It stands in the 
centre of a large formal garden, which, on the west side, leads into the ruined Akbari 
Sarai.^ West of the Sarai again is the garden and tomb of Asaf Khan. All of these 
buildings are symmetrically arranged, but the last of the group, the tomb of i\ur Jahan, 
stands away on the south-west, quite by itself. The ruined condition of the subsidiary 
buildings precludes anything more than conservation. All the marble that was worth 
stealing from them, was stripped off by tbe Sikhs, and it only remains for us to keep the 
rain from getting into the cores which they left exposed. The tomb of Nur Jahan was 
overhauled a few years ago, and that of Asaf Khan has now been treated in the same 
way. The latter still retains, in the arches on each of its eight sides, some of the 
original coloured tile-work ; and the classic-moulded marble sarcophagus is still stand- 
ing in the centre of the building, with its inlaid inscriptions practically intact. 

It is, perhaps, not generally known that Asaf Khan was a brother of the famous 
Nur Jahan, and that he owed his position as Wazir at the court of Jahangir to this 
relationship. Nur Jahan was first married to a young noble, Sher Afgan, but Jahangir 
contrived his death and made her his Queen. In this capacity she is said to have 

^ A courtyard with cloisters for the accommodatior of pilgrims and visitors 
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gained great personal influence over the Emperor and control over affairs of State. 
After the death of Jahangir she lived in retirement upon a pension of tvo lakhs per 
annum, which Shah Jahan allowed her. 

The last building which we have to mention at Lahore is the mosque of Wazir 
Khan in the city. The archaeological value of this building consists chiefly in its tile 
decoration, though the too liberal use of yellow as a background in some of the floral 
patterns produces a rather insipid appearance. This must have been still more notice- 
able when it was in its prime, with all its painted imitation of brick-work and mortar 
joints. The tile-work is well preserved, but in certain places where it was loose or 
missing, the edges have been plastered round to prevent more from falling away. The 
minarets have also been thoroughly repaired, and jail balustrades have been restored 
on the balconies of their upper floors. In the courtyard of the mosque several stone 
lintels have been renewed over the door-ways of the cloisters. The building is now 
almost in a perfect condition, except for the paintings on the walls of the prayer- 
chamber, which have been patched from time to time with plain white plaster. Upon 
one of these patches the painting was restored some time back as an experiment, but 
the rest have been left untouched owing to the difficulty of bringing the new work into 
harmony with the blackened and worn appearance of the old. 

Lucknow. 

None of the great builders of the Mu gh al period have left their mark upon Luck- 
now, and among the buildings erected by their successors, the kings of Oudh, there is 
a remarkable scarcity of architectural merit. The neglected appearance of the finest 
works of their predecessors, which must have confronted them wherever they went, no 
doubt had its effect upon the kings of Oudh, bringing it home to them that whatever 
they might build would perish with their bones, and it is not surprising therefore to 
find them using plaster instead of stone, and aiming at a temporary magnificence 
instead of building for eternity, as the Pathans and Akbar had done before them. 
Narrow in their ideals, the kings of Oudh were unsuccessful in practice. A typical 
example of the style is the Jami ‘Masjid at Lucknow, a building which has lately 
been repainted and repaired for utilitarian rather than archaeological purposes. 

Another group of buildings at Lucknow are those which derive their importance 
from the Mutiny events of 1857. One by one these are all being attended to, the 
last to claim attention being the Sikandar Bagh — a garden, about 1 20 yards square, 
surrounded by a high wall, on the west side of which extensive repairs have been 
carried out. 


Bahraich. 

Bahraich is a small town in the Gonda district which derives its importance from 
the fact that it contains the tomb of Sayyid Salar, a nephew of Mahmud of Gh azni. 
At a very early age Sayyid Salar led a Muhammadan crusade into Hindustan, and 
after a series of successes was eventually repulsed and killed, with most of his 
followers, on the spot which his grave now occupies. Ever since that event the place 


^ Badshah Ndmah, Bibl. Ind., VoL II, 475-6. 
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has been held in great reverence by Muhammadans, and, at uncertain intervals, a 
group of buildings has grown up comprising the present Dargah, which consists of 
two courtyards one inside the other. Probably the oldest of the buildings is the shrine 
of the saint, situated at the north end of the smaller courtyard. It is a plain small 
chamber roofed by a stunted dome built of rings of corbel courses. Except for some 
door-ways which have been pierced in the walls, it is probably now in very much the 
same condition as it was when Firoz Shah Tu gh laq visited it in AD. 1374. On 
the south side of the shrine, between it and the small courtyard, there was formerly 
a verandah with columns and brackets, and a panelled ceiling, all of wood. A few 
years ago this was found to be very rotten, and the Managing Committee of the 
Dargah have since replaced it by a reproduction in white marble. Of course there 
is no true antiquarian interest attached to the modern reproduction ; but it has this 
value, that it enables one to estimate roughly the character of the original design, 
much as a plaster cast, in lieu of anything better, may serve as a substitute for a 
silver coin. 

The selection of marble for this work may have been partly due to the erroneous 
idea that in India wood cannot be made a lasting material ; but it is principally due 
to the desire of the authorities to make their Dargah as gorgeous as possible. The 
archaeological value and traditions which are attached to ancient work, however plain, 
"have not been fully appreciated at Bahraich. The latest proposal is, in fact, to 
dismantle the actual shrine, and to replace it by a larger and more imposing structure 
bearing no resemblance to the original. Marble is out of place in a building of this 
kind, and the modern-looking black and white marble pavement, which was laid last 
year in the smaller courtyard, is an innovation that was not called for. 

Still there are some interesting features left in the Dargah. The old doors which 
led into the smaller courtyard bear exquisite carving — concealed by thick green paint, 
It is true, but this no doubt has tended to preserve them. Around the larger court- 
vard, too, there are some splendid wooden cloisters. Part of these has lately been 
replaced with red brick piers and arches for some inexplicable reason ; but the rest 
is still in a fair state of preservation and such repairs as are necessary can easily be 
•carried out without altering the character of the buildings. 


W. H. Nicholes. 
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M ANDU or Mandugarh, known in Sanscrit copper plates of the Paramara 
period as Mandapa-durga, and to the Muhammadans of the 15th and i6th 
centuries as Shadiabad, was the capital of the Ghaurl and Khalji dynasties which ruled 
in Malava as independent sovereigns from A.D. 1405 to A.D. 1526. Prior to that time 
it formed one of the last strongholds of the Paramara kings, as is evidenced from a 
recently discovered copper plate grant of Jayavarmadeva, dated from Mandu A.D. 
1261, i.e., 26 years after the conquest of Uijain by Altamsh. From 1526 to 1534, 
Mandu was held by the kings of Gujarat, and in the latter year was captured by 
Humayun. 

Another brief dynasty followed the flight of Humayun, but the dignity of the place 
as the capital of a kingdom ended with Baz Bahadur’s surrender to Akbar, at 
Delhi, in A.D. 1570. From that time, except for a brief renewal of its prosperity in 
1617, when Jahangir halted there six months, and caused some three lakhs of rupees 
to be expended on the repairs of buildings for himself and his court, decay was conti- 
nuous ; the climax being reached between 1 840 and 1 860, when, owing to wild animals, 
a visit to the ancient buildings of Mandu was a dangerous affair. 

The visit of Lord Northbrook, in 1875, caused some revival of interest in the 
site, and up to 1900 the Dhar Darbar, to whom Mandu had fallen at the time of the 
Mahratta conquest of Malava, spent some R30,ooo, in more or less spasmodic 
contests with the ever increasing devastations of nature. No systematic or con- 
tinued effort, however, was possible until 1903, when, thanks to the interest taken in the 
place by His Excellency Lord Curzon, the Government of India made a grant-in-aid 
of R2o,ooo, which again in March 1904 was supplemented by a further grant 
of 640,000, 

The object of this note is to show what has been done, since March 1903, to 
carry out the object, for which these grants were made. The last chapter deals with 
similar works m Dhar itself, for which funds have been provided by the Dhar Darbar. 

Few places can rival the natural beauty of the ancient fortress of Mandu. The 
top of the hill, on which the city stood, is some 2,000 feet above the sea ; and the 
circumference of the fortifications is not less than 25 miles. The whole hill juts out 
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from the main Vindhyan range, to which it is connected by a narrow neck of land only, 
and its sides slope precipitously to the plains of the Narmada valley, the height of the 
southern scarp being some 1,200 feet above the ground level. Both the slopes and the 
top of the hill are, for the most part, covered with thick jungle, and at the present 
time the number of separate buildings still standing, to which attention might be devoted, 
is not far short of 40. Half of these may be set aside as unimportant, both architec- 
turally and historically, but, even with what remains, the task of maintenance and 
repair is obviously a considerable matter, and, consequently, it was decided, in the first 
instance, to limit work on an extensive scale to those buildings, which are admittedly 
of first rate importance. 

Fifteen buildings, in all, have come into the repairer’s hands during the year, but 
out of this number there were only five to which it was possible to direct serious atten- 
tion, and on these five, viz., the Hindola Mahall, the Tower of Victory, Hushang’s Tomb, 
the Jami' Masjid and the Jahaz Mahall, almost the whole of the Government of India’s 
grants have been and are being spent. Considerable diEculty was experienced at first 
in starting work at all. Mandu was still practically a deserted spot, and no skilled 
labour was obtainable in the neighbourhood. This difficulty was surmounted with the 
assistance of Mr. Stotherd, Superintending Engineer of Jaipur, through whose instru- 
mentality six fully qualified masons were imported, the number being afterwards gra- 
dually increased by local recruits, until at the present time nearly a hundred masons are 
employed, in addition to a large amount of unskilled labour. The work is actually 
managed by Mr. Bhim Sinh Rao, an Overseer in the employ of the Dhar State, acting 
under the immediate control of Mr. O’Gorman, C.E., who is in the joint employ of 
the States comprising the Bhopawar Agency. With the exception of a small allow- 
ance granted to the Overseer, the cost of the establishment has been met by the Dhar 
Darbar, thus leaving the grant-in-aid wholly available for actual archaeological work. 
At the beginning, with a view to ascertain the real cost of work of this kind, daily labour 
was employed under very careful supervision ; and by this system rates have been cal- 
culated by which it has been found possible to give the work out to contractors on 
satisfactory terms. In this way it is calculated, from a comparison of the cost of the 
work done with the cost of the same at ordinary rates, that some R7,ooo have actually 
been saved. 


The Hindola Mahall. 

The date of construction of the Hindola Mahall cannot be fixed with exactitude, 
as unfortunately, in spite of extensive excavations, no inscription has been discovered, 
nor is the building specifically mentioned in any history to which I have had access. 
There can, however, be little doubt that it is one of the earliest of the Muham- 
madan buildings in Mandu. From its outward appearance there is no sign of Hindu 
workmanship, but the repairs, that have been going on during the past year, have 
brought to light a very large number of stones used in the structure, which appear to 
have been taken from some pre-existing Hindu temple. The facing stones, which 
have been most accurately and smoothly cut on their outer surfaces, bear in very many 
cases on their inner sides the undefaced images of Hindu gods, or patterns of purely 
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Hindu design'; while pieces of Hindu carving and broken parts of images art; found 
indiscriminately mixed with the rubble, of which the core ot the walls is made. 

As will be seen from the annexed plan (Fig. i) tin; building is T-shaped. A great 
Darbar Hall, 88J' long by 24J' broad and 38-!-' high, occupies tht; whole of the .stem of 
the T, while the ground floor of the cross piece is taken up by passages, store rooms, 
a stairway, and a broad ramp leading up to the upper floor, where there is another fine 
apartment, evidently Intended for the Zanana. Thc' stairways at the north and south 
of the building lead further on to the roof, which was flat, but which, owing to the 
great space between the supporting arches, has now emtirely fallen in.‘ 



Fig I. 


Plate XIV gives a general view of the building from the south-east, as it was]before 
the present w'ork was undertaken, and as it is now. The feature, which at once strikes- 
the eye, is the massive buttresses supporting the walls of the Darbar Hall on three sides. 
These do not appear at the northern end of the building, the walls of which, however,, 
are not perpendicular but slope inwards as they rise. F or purposes of comparison with 
this style of architecture the tomb of Ghiyathu-d-din Tughlaq (A.D. 1320-25) at 
Tughlaqabad near Delhi may be mentioned, but the Hindola Mahall is in every way a 
finer building and may probably be regarded as the best of its kind in India. Plate X\ 1 I 
{a) shows the interior of the Darbar Hall, with its fine cross arches, six in number, 
which formerly supported the roof. These have now been rebuilt up to the roof 
level and rendered water-tight. As regards the general description of the building, 
there only remains to add that the exterior is faced with large blocks of pinkish red 
sand-stone, most excellently cut and fixed, while the whole of the interior is of 
greenish grey laterite. 


When work commenced in March iqoS) ^^e floor was on an average about 4'" 
below the outside ground level. Stone steps led down to it, from a door at the south- 

supported on wooden beams, which have been carried off, as has 
happened in so many buildings at Bijapur and other places. [ Ed. ] 
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east end of the Darbar Hall. Trial pits proved that these were of later date, probably 
alterations made in A.D. 1617, when Jahangir visited Mandu. Plate XIV (d) shows 
this door with the original steps leading up, instead of down, to the floor of the 
building. The trial pits also brought to light the original plinth, 4' 9" in height, of 
which formerly nothing was to be seen. Extensive excavations were, therefore, under- 
taken and the ground cleared down to the base of the plinth, for about 40 feet all 
lound. The plinth, especially on the eastern side, was found to be in a wonderfully 
good state of preservation. In Plate XV (b) we see the southern end of the building, 
as It was, covered with a rubble structure of later construction, probably also of 
Jahangir s time, which connected the Hindola Mahall with the adjoining Jahaz Mahall. 
Fortunately this rubble masonry had not, to any large extent, been built into the 
original walls, and it was, therefore, possible to remove it without damaging them. 
Plate XVI (a) shows the intermediate stage, with the south-west corner dismantled for 
reconstruction, owing to damage done by vegetation ; while the succeeding picture 
shows this southern face as it now stands restored to its original form. 

I may here remark, that on both the eastern and southern sides, the excavations 
disclosed three distinct levels of concrete flooring above the original plinth level, and 
on the upper one were the bases of pillars for a colonnade, which at one time had 
evidently been added on the eastern side. Two copper pice of the time of Mahmud 
Khalji 1. (A.D. 1435-1469) were unearthed outside the south door at the original 
plinth level. A quantity of mercury weighing 3 lbs. (avoirdupois) was also found on 
the steps of the second doorway on the east side. It was mixed with the earth and 
rubbish, which formed the foundation of the later superstructure. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether a deposit of this mineral was a usual feature in the foundations of 
the later Muhammadan buildings. Possibly, on the principle of antithesis, its very fluid- 
ity might have suggested its use in the place of the newspaper or coins of our 
own day. 

As regards the work done at the northern end, on the ground floor two store 
rooms (see plan, fig. i), which were filled with debris, have been cleared ; the dibris on 
the northern side, which lay to a height of 6' or 8', was also removed ; and the 
handsome archway [Plate XV (a)] in the north face was thereby opened out. Remains 
show that this archway was formerly closed wdth pierced stone trellis work. The 
broad easy ramp,^ leading from the doorway towards the east corner of the north 
end to the upper apartment, formerly completely choked with debris, has now been 
uncovered and one can see how the palanquins of the ladies passed without diEculty up 
to the Zanana, whence the proceedings in the Hall below could be watched in security. 

The dimensions of this upper room are 69' long, 36 broad and 15' high. The 
flat roof was supported by two rows of pillars, \i' apart; but together with the pillars 
it has now completely disappeared, only the bases of the latter remaining in some 
places to indicate where they stood.® With the absence of all protection at the top 
and with the encroachment of vegetation the inner facing of the side walls had in many 
places fallen. They have now been refaced up to the roof level. The floor of this 
apartment has also been rammed with concrete to make it watertight. 

broad; with a slope of i in 5. 

^ Mr. Cousens remarks that both roof and pillars were of wood, the former being covered with concrete. [Ed*] 

F 
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Work is now in progress on the handsome west window of the upper apartment, 
and it is hoped that all that is necessary w ill have been done by the end of the current 
year. 

The Tower of Victory and the l^alji Mausoleum. 

Farishtah relates that after his return to IMandu from a victorious campaign 
against the Raja of Chitor, Sultan Mahmud Khalji ' built “ a school and also a Tower 
seven stories high, opposite the masiid of Sultan Hiishang.” - The Tow'cr is also 
referred to by AbuTFazl in the Aln-i-Akbarl, though he speaks of it as having eight 
stories.^ Again Jahangir, in his diary, describes in detail his visit to this Tower, 
giving its measurements as follows : — 

“On this day I went with the Begams to see tht* Haft Man::iL This building 
was erected by one of the former kings of Malwa, b} name Sultan Mahmud Khalji. 
It has seven floors. On each floor there are four vc-randahs and on each (floor) there 
are four small doors. The height of this building is 54! gas and the circumference 
is 50 gas. From the ground to the seventh floor there are 171 gas (steps).” 
In Herbert’s Travels there is also mention of a Tower “which is elevated 170 
steps, supported by massive pillars and adorned with gates and wdndows very 
observable.” 

Before the initiation of the present operations the mass of jungle, covered with 
dibris in the centre of the great platform ‘ opposite the Jami‘ Masjid, of which Fig. 2 
will give some idea, was regarded as the ruins of this Tower, and the ruin appeared 
so complete that the main object in clearing the site w'as the hope of finding marble, 
which might be utilised for repairing the dome of Hushang’s Tomb. Work had not, 
however, proceeded far when the lower portion of the marble wmlls of what had 
evidently been a remarkably fine building were brought to light, and it w'as, therefore, 
decided to proceed systematically with excavation and to clear the whole site. The 
result by the end of the year is shown in Plate XVIII (a). 

The work was very laborious The mound of debris to be attacked was 
quadrilateral, about 150' across each way and in height about 30', while the debris 
Itself consisted of huge masses of masonry, intermixed with large blocks and slabs 
of marble, the latter of which had to be handled with great care. In all, up to 31st 
March 1904, 779,000 cubic feet of debris, earth, and marble were removed in the 
course of these excavations. 

The remains found showed that, though rough in workmanship, the building had 
been magnificently decorated. Lined inside and out with marble, the door-ways, 
windows, and cornices, were all deeply carved and inlaid with jasper, agate, black and 
yellow marble, cornelian, and other choice stones, while throughout there had been a 
profuse use of coloured tiles, principally light blue and yellow. The floor of the 
building, which had sunk about iS"’ with the weight of dihris resting on it, showed the 


^ Cf, Farishteth, Vol. II, page 488 (Persian ed., 1832), 
Briggs records the fact as follows : — Sultan Mahmud * ^ 


1 AD. 1443. 

and Briggs* Farishtah, Vol. IV, page 210 
returned to Mandu, where he built a beautiful pillar seven stories high in front of a college 

w ic e oun e opposite the Musjid of Sultan Hoshang.” In the Persian edition, however, it is clearly 
written as in t e text a ove, and the correctness of this is confirmed by the excavations now in progress {see infra) 
Vol II, page 181, Persian 2nd ed. 4 This really was the college founded by Mahmud. 
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remains of 9 tombs. One of these was a solid block of white marble, and, except 
for one corner being broken, was almost undamaged, though it had been pushed 
laterally some 6 feet out of its place. The other tombs which were elaborate 
structures of white, black, and other coloured marbles, especially the three principal 
ones, which lay head to toe from north to south, and the fourth which is close to and 
east of the central one, were found crushed almost level with the ground. A careful 
plan of the floor having been taken, it was raised to its proper level, and is now being 
repaved with the old stones, the position of the tombs being accurately marked. This 
relevelling was primarily necessary in order to carry off rain water. 



Fig. 2 


The following Persian inscription was found in the centre window on the eastern 
side of the building ; — 

0^2.. j ^ 

JUa. *k!l J-ls 

I « 1 1* 

F 2 
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Translation : 

“To the beholders of the blue sky let it not remain hidden that in the time and 
reign of the representative of God, Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Akbar Badshah Ghazi, the 
beggar Muhammad Tahir, son of Jamalu-d-dln Husain, son of Sultan ‘Ali Sabzwari, 
by the favour of God erected this great building in the month of Muharram 1014 
(AD. 1605).” 

Though it is claimed from this inscription that Muhammad Tahir was responsible 
for the erection of this building in 1605 A.D., it is perfectly clear from internal 
evidence, such as the position of the inscription itself and the red sand-stone work 
that surrounds it, that repairs only were effected at that time, especially to the eastern 



Fjg- 3 


side. Unfortunately no inscription has been found showing the date of the original 
construction 

With the base of this building cleared, and Jahangir’s measurements of the Haft 
Manzil before us, it is no longer possible to regard this rum as Mahmud’s Haft 
Manzil or Tower of Victory, and we can only assume that it is the tomb of the Khalji 
dynasty, and that it is here that Mahmud himself, his father Malik Mu gh ith, and his 
successors Ghiyathu-d-din and Nasiru-d-din were buried. Abu-1-Fazl mentions ^ the 


• Another inscription of his, dated in the same year, is to be seen at the Faiapui crate 
repair of that structure and road. "" ' 

^ili^H-Akhav}, Vol. II, page i8i, 2nd ed., Persian 


similarly recoiding the 
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Tomb of the Khaljls, apart from that of Hushang, as being one of the sights of Mandu, 
and, in Herbert’s Travels, also, there is mention of a tomb “ in which four kings are 
buried,” but curiously enough Fari^tah makes no special mention of the Khaljls’ tomb 
This is all the more strange as the building, now uncovered, must have been the most 
striking of its kind in Mandu, far surpassing in size, position and decoration the tomb 
of Hushang. 

It stood on a great platform (267' 6" north to south by 261' east to west) the 
top of which was 27' above the ground level. An easy ramp led up to a 
very handsome marble entrance porch, now locally known as the Ashrafi Mahall 
(Fig- 3)- At each corner of the platform were round bastions and it will be 



noticed from the plan (Fig. 4) that the base of the minar at the north-v estern 
corner was much larger than any of the others. The circumference of this 
mtnar, which Mr. Cousens identifies with Mahmud’s Haft Manztl, is 157 
the ground level, and, considering the slope of the walls, it would closely 
approximate to a circumference of 50 §(1^ ^ 3 ,t the level of the platform. A stair-way 
leads upwards from the ground inside the Tower, but the ruin of the minar above the 
platform is so complete, that there is nothing to guide us onwards. 

Considerable excavations have also been carried out on the ground- level of the 
western face of the platform on which the Mausoleum stands, and, as in the case of 
the HIndola Mahall, a fine plinth 4^' high, has been brought to light, the base of which 
is some 6 ' below the former gro und-level and at the same time some 5 below the level 

^ The gnz is taken as the Ildhi gaz of 33 inches. 
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of the base of the plinth of the Jami‘ Masjid opposite. In the course of these exca^a- 
tions, 106 copper coins were found buried in the ground, at the south-western corner 
of the plinth. They are typical Gujarat coins and date from A.H. 937-941 (A.D 
1530-1534), during which time, it will be remembered, Mandu was in the hands of 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, 

The excavations round the platform were only commenced late in 1903-04 and 
are still in progress, as also is the repair of the entrance porch at the top of the ramp. 
The ramp itself was restored last year, the original steps being uncovered at the same 
time. Plate XVII {b) gives a general view of the ramp and entrance porch before 
their repair. 

Having described the actual work done, it will not be uninteresting to consider in 
a little more detail the new hypothesis as to the identity of this great ruin. As regards 
the centre ruin, there can hardly be any doubt that it was the Mausoleum of the 
Khaljis, though it is passing strange that this magnificent structure should have 
received such scant attention at the hands of ancient writers. This is the more re- 
markable, when we consider the unanimity with which all writers have glorified the 
Haft Manzil, which, on our present assumption, stood less than 50 yards away. The 
base of the Tower, as has been already remarked, approximates closely to Jahangir’s 
measurement, and there is nothing, in his description of it, incompatible with its 
identification as the Haft Manzil. The stairs leading from the ground floor are each 
9" in height and 170 of them would give the height of the 7th floor as i28|-' or 13' 
below the top of the building, which according to Jahangir’s measurement was 14 li' 
high. Though the base is of perfectly plain sand-stone masonry, the excavations now 
in progress show that the Tower was not without decorative features in its upper por- 
tions. The main structure was undoubtedly of red stone throughout, but there would 
seem to have been a string course of marble at each floor, and numerous slabs of sand- 
stone have been dug up, inlaid with white, black or yellow marble in the form of small 
mihrabs. In addition, diamond-shaped pieces of black, white and yellow marble have 
been found with the debris, and also the capitals of pillars, probably belonging to the 
balconies. 

In these circumstances, it would seem that this ruin may safely be identified with 
the Haft Manzil of Mahmud Khaljl ; but there is still another point that deserves 
notice. The excavations show that the ramp and entrance porch, and hence probably 
the Mausoleum itself, are later constructions than the platform and the Tower. The 
foundations of both of the latter are separate from, and lower than, those of the ramp 
which, it would seem, was built up against the entrance to the original building, while 
the colonnades, over which the entrance porch has been built, are at this point filled up 
with rubble masonry, evidently in order to carry the weight of the structure above it. 
It is, moreover, only by this hypothesis that we can explain the total absence of any 
steps leading to the floor of the platform, which must have been originally 4^’ above 
the ground level. 

Thus the explanation of the whole matter seems to be that what I have hitherto 
called the platform is in fact the College, which along with the Tower was built by 
Mahmud Khaljl opposite the Jami‘ Masjid on his return from Chitor in 1443, and that 
at a later date, in the absence of a suitable central site, the College building and the 
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Tower were utilised as a splendid frame, existing ready to hand, in which to set the 
Mausoleum. The weak foundations thus obtained explain why the Mausoleum itself, 
a building in every way apparently as massive as Hushang’s Tomb, should have 
required extensive repairs within 1 50 years of its erection, and also account for its 
final disappearance. The fall of the Tower may, perhaps, be ascribed to the shock, 
which the falling tomb must necessarily have given to the whole structure. 


Hushang’s Tomb. 

The inscription, which evidently once existed over the main door-way of 
Hushang’s Tomb, has disappeared, but Farishtah notes ^ that in A.H. 843 (A.D. 1439) 
Mahmud Khaljl undertook “ the building of the Tomb and Mosque of the late Sultan 
Hushang and completed them in a short time.” 

During 1903-04, the actual restoration of the dome, which is the important work 
to be done here, was not commenced, but some considerable sums were laid out in 
collecting marble for the undertaking. Since April 1904, however, work on the dome has 
been started and is now proceeding rapidly and satisfactorily. Close inspection shows 
that practically the whole of the marble covering will have to be removed and rebuilt, 
as the outer shell of the dome, on which the marble lies, has, in many places, come 
away from the inner shell, which carries the inner lining of marble. To give greater 
solidity to the new work, a solid block of marble is being occasionally carried through 
from the exterior to the inner shell and tailed into both, thus bonding together what in 
the original design were practically two separate structures. 

The uprights of the door-way of the Mausoleum, parts of the walls, and two of the 
curb-stones of the central dais, on which Hushang’s tomb actually rests, had been 
seriously disfigured by names carved on them. These have been repolished, and in the 
latter case renewed ; one inscription, however, recording the pilgrimage of a Muham- 
madan to this shrine in A.H. 1070 (A.D. 1659), has been left. 

Fergusson describes^ this building in his History of Architecture, but his descrip- 
tion can hardly be called accurate. He remarks that the light is only admitted by the 
door-way and two small windows ; whereas, in addition to the windows on either side of 
the south door, three large pierced marble screens exist on the north side. He also 
refers to the fine Dharmaiala which fills the western side of the enclosure, and remarks 
that the stones, with which this is made, were either borrowed from a Hindu edifice, 
or formed by some native architect from stones originally Hindu. I agree with 
Mr, Marshall in thinking that this Dharraa§ala must have been newly erected at the 
time the tomb was constructed, and that the stones were cut for that purpose and no 
other. Each pillar, beam, or bracket, is identical with its neighbour, and, though the 
designs are apparently Hindu, the execution is such that their Hindu character is 
completely lost and they have become merely decorative patterns. Again, the porch of 
the enclosure, which Fergusson states is avowedly only a re-erection of the pillars of a 
Jaina dome, is in reality of purely Saracenic construction. 

Up to the 31st March 1904, R2,283 had been spent on marble collecting, and 


i FariMah, Vol. II, page 405, Persian ed. ot 1832. 


' h-idian and Eastern Architecture, page 543. 
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R 17,000 have been allotted for the current year for restoring, as far as possible, the 
exterior of the main dome, the corner minarets of the tomb, and the entrance porch. 
The interior of the dome will also, it is feared, require attention in the near future, 
as, owing to the rusting of the iron clamps, the marble slabs have, in many cases, 
flaked off. Estimates for these repairs are now under preparation. In addition, the 
roof of the Dharma§ala is to be made watertight with a layer of concrete, as soon as 
possible. When this has been done, the whole edifice will, no doubt, stand for many 
generations to come. 

o 

The Janii‘ Masjid. 

Commenced by Sultan Hu.shang and completed by Mahmud Khaljl [circa A.D. 
1440), the Jami' Masjid is undoubtedly the finest structure in Mandu. A good de- 



Fig- 5- 

scription of it may be found in Fergusson’s “ History of Architecture.”* Fig. 5 and 
Plate XVIII (^) show the plan and general view of the building from the east. 

The interior walls and pillars are throughout faced with the pinkish red sand-stone 
mentioned in connection with the Hindola Mahall ; the exterior is mostly of the same 


’ Of. cit, page S4I sg?. 
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Stone, but occasionally large blocks of laterite have been used, and the plinth is entirely 
faced with these. Repairs, both internal and external (some of them very good), have 
been effected in former times with sand-stone, but in one case, unfortunately, with 
bricks. The great eastern porch, which stands out massively from the mosque 
enclosure, and the pierced screens, which in several cases still fill the windows, are 
worthy of notice. Most impressive, however, is the main prayer chamber with its five 
lofty arcades and seventeen marble mihrabs, with platforms at the north and south 
ends, supported on masonry vaulting of wonderfully perfect finish. 

The whole of the arcades on the east side of the quadrangle, nearly all on the 
north side, and two of the three on the south side have, unfortunately, fallen in. There 
is a great gap, also, in the main wall of the quadrangle, on the south and east sides. 
In many places, the sand-stone facing had come away, while in the prayer chamber 
itself the beautifully carved mihrabs and the ininbar were in urgent need of repair. 
The reconstruction of the fallen arcades was obviously impossible, and it was, therefore, 
decided to confine the work to : — ( i ) repairing the roof, so as to render it watertight ; 
(2) restoring the mihrabs and minbar ; (3) reconstructing the south plinth up to the 
level of the ialan\ (4) reconstructing the southern platform and simulta- 

neously strengthening the south-west corner of the building ; (5) strengthening the 
single arcade remaining on the south side, by dismantling certain ruined domes and a 
small portion of the south wall, and by the construction of buttresses. 

The restoration of the mihrabs was the first thing to be undertaken, and all have now 
been repaired. Plate XX id) exemplifies the work done in this connection ; on account 
of the expense, we have refrained from reproducing the more minute details of the 
carving, but the general outline has been strictly preserved. The white marble minbar^ 
which bore a thin coat of plaster, has been cleaned, and two new marble brackets in- 
serted to support its chajjas. The marble rosettes, which had, in almost every case, 
disappeared from the spandrils of the mihrabs and the minbar, were also renewed 
throughout. 

Repairs to the sand-stone facing of the interior of the quadrangle were com- 
menced, and the side parapets of the stairway, at the main east door and at the entrance 
porch on the north side, have been rebuilt in cut-stone. V/ork w’’as also begun, late in 
the year, on the gap in the wall on the south side [Plate XIX {a) ] and this has now 
been built up to the level of the dalan. The dismantling of portions of the upper 
structure, and the construction of buttresses, have also been carried out. The photo, 
on Plate XIX {b) shows the work done up to July 1904. The second external 
platform on the north side was also rebuilt to the level of the dalan. 

Finally, as far as funds permitted, careful repairs with cement and mortar were 
made to the small domes of the prayer chamber, with the satisfactory result that 
leakage from the roof is now reduced to a minimum. To render the building, however, 
permanently watertight, the whole of the flat portion of the roof should eventually be 
covered with a 3" layer of concrete. All the masonry work, it should be added, has 
been done with great care, so as to harmonize, as far as possible, with the original 
structure. 

Work is now in progress on the buttresses [^ri^PlateXIX {b) ] intended to support 
what remains of the south arcade, in which, also, supporting arches are being built; and, 

G 
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as soon as these have been completed, it is purposed to undertake the reconstruction 
of the south platform [Plate XX {b) ] which has cracked with the subsidence and bulging 
of the south wall. A certain amount of facing masonry, both internal and external, also 
remains to be done. 


Jahaz Mahall. 

Situated on elevated ground, between two ancient tanks, the Jahaz Mahall is the 
central and most conspicuous building in the Palace enclosure. At some period it was 



Fig. 6. 


evidently connected with the Hindola Mahall, but originally, as the numerous water 
channels, traces of which are to be seen throughout the building, attest, it must have 
been a “ Water Palace ” in the true sense of the word, quite distinct from the Hindola 
Mahall. Plate XXI (a) gives a general view of the east fafade, which is 360 
feet long. 

The work done on this building during 1903-04 was not so extensive as elsewhere. 
The ground in front of the east fapade was removed to an average depth of about one 
foot, thus disclosing the original plinth, with portions of paved flooring and water 
channels. Two large subterranean vaults, opposite to the north and south ends of the 
fagade, were brought to light by these excavations. The stairway, which leads to the 
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roof at the south end, is built over one of these vaults, thus confirming Mr. Marshall’s 
view that it is a later addition, probably of Jahangir’s time. The courtyard [Plate 
XXI (5)] at the north end of the building was formerly completely filled with debris. 
This was cleared, and since the close of the year a finely designed ornamental reservoir 
has been discovered (see plan. Fig. 7). The western arches of this courtyard having 
also been cleared, there is a great improvement in the general aspect of this portion of 
the ruin. The reservoir just mentioned had evidently been deliberately filled with 
rubbish at some previous time. The sides, which are of plaster, as also the stone- 
topped steps leading to the bottom, are in almost perfect preservation, and it is only 
necessary to edge the upper outline of the tank with stone, to ensure its permanent 
preservation. 

A dry stone wall has been erected at the foot of the sloping ground on the east 
side of the Mahall, and level with the road, so as to form a suitable enclosure to the 



Fig- 7- 

building. The roof, too, which leaked badly, has now been covered with a 3 layer of 
concrete. 

Much might be done for this building, when funds are availaole, as its fa9ade is 
well worthy of restoration. For the present, however, the work that has been carried 
out, especially the repair of the roof, should enable the structure to stand for a long 
time unharmed. 

The Lat Masjid and Kamal Mania Mosque, Dhar. 

The Lat Masjid, built in A.D. 1405^ Dilawar Khan, the founder of the 
Muhammadan Kingdom of Malava, was extensively repaired auring 1903-04. The 
domes at the east and west of the building, and the roofs of the main prayer chamber 
and of the colonnades round the quadrangle, were in a pitiable condition. These have 
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now been thoroughly restored with plaster, as in the original. In this matter, much 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining a plaster of suitable colouring and texture, but 
after many experiments a mixture was arrived at, vrhich has all the appearance of 
ancient work and, at the same time, excellent resisting qualities. The recipe for this 
composition is given below, in case it may be of use elsewhere ; — 


Kankar lime . . . . . . ,25 seers. 

Cement . . .... . . . 2^ „ 

Black slag from a brick kiln, roughly ground . . . • ik >, 

Black colouring matter extracted from cooked fruit of wild pomegranate 

{nnreti) .......... 4 chittacks. 

Gicr ..... .1 seer. 

Hemp {san) . li seers. 


In several places in the colonnades, unsightly brick walls had been erected to support 
the stone beams that had cracked ; these were removed and the beams supported by 
the insertion of lengths of angle-iron. 

The amount spent by the Darbar on this building, during 1903-04, was, approxi- 
mately, R4,ooo, and for the current year a further allotment of R4,ooo has been made. 
Work is now in progress on the restoration of the entrance porches. When this has 
been done, the Lat Masjid will have been well restored and should stand bravely for 
many } ears to come. The structure is of considerable interest, not only on account 
of the Iron Lat, which lies outside it and concerning which an article by Mr. Cousens 
appeared in last year’s Report, but also because it is a good specimen of the use made 
by the Muhammadan conquerors of the materials of the Hindu temples which they de- 
stroyed. This is still more evident in the neighbouring mosque of Kamal Maula, where 
not only pillars and building stones from Hindu temples have been utilized, but a large 
portion of the flooring of the prayer chamber is paved with black marble slabs 
formerly covered with Sanskrit inscriptions , and even the lining of the mihrab (Fig! 
8) itself was, by a fortunate chance, found to consist of similar slabs, in this case 
with the engraved faces merely turned inwards and the inscriptions thereon unharmed. 
The consent of the Muhammadan commumt} ha\ing been obtained, these slabs were 
removed, and the inscriptions are now open to inspection in the quadrangle of the 
mosque. Their removal entailed the demolition of the entire mihrab, which has 
now been reconstructed without in any w'ay affecting the beauty of the original design 

As regards the inscriptions themselves, an account of them, kindly contributed by 
Professors Hultzsch and Pischel, will be found on pages 238-243 of this Report. They 
are of very considerable archeological importance --the more so as, with the inscriptions 
discovered some time ago in the Arhm-din-ka Jhompra at Ajmir, their subject-matter 
gives them a unique position among lithic records . and their value is greatly enhanced 
by the beautiful preservation of their lettering. 

I trust that I have succeeded in conveying in this note some idea of the wmrk 
that has been done and is still in progress in Mandu and Dhar. At times I have felt 
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serious misgivings as to the feasibility of controlling extensive works of this kind, and 
it would have been quite impossible for me to do so, but for the guidance available 
from Mr. iMarshall’s notes and the sympathetic advice which I have received from him 
and from Mr. Cousens from time to time. Equally impossible would it have been for 



Fig. 8. 


me to do anything without the sound practical knowledge which Mr. O’ Gorman has 
brought to bear on the work, and without the unremitting and most excellent services 
of the Overseer, Mr. Bhim Sinha, who throughout has been in immediate charge at 
Mandu, and to whom, in my opinion, the greatest credit is due. 


E. Barnes. 



PROGRESS OF CONSERVATION IN 

BENGAL. 

^ — 

T he article on conservation in Bengal, published on pages 37 to 59 the last 
Annual Report, gave a summary account of all the principal ancient monuments 
in that province, which are being saved from destruction. At none of the places men- 
tioned in that article has restoration-work yet reached its end, and in addition to what 
has already been achieved other schemes have been taken up. In the present article, 
however, I propose to limit myself to a narrative of the progress that has been attained 
at the Black Pagoda of Konarak, undoubtedly the most important of all the ancient 
buildings in Bengal, and to a description of two further groups of monuments, not 
noticed in the former account. The first of these, the temples at Vishnupur in the district 
of Bankura, exhibit some of the best specimens of the late style of temple architecture 
in Bengal, which, though indigenous perhaps in its main features, differs from what is 
found in the adjacent parts of India, and seems likely to have been developed to some 
degree under Muhammadan influence. The second group, the ruins of Bagerhat near 
Khulna, are in the main of historical interest. Lying close to the northern border line 
of the inhabitable parts of the Sunderbans, they represent the remains of Khalifatabad, 
an ancient seat of a provincial governor under the independent Muhammadan kings of 
Bengal, one of whom, Khan Jahan, has been shrouded with legends and converted into a 
saintly Pir who still continues to work miracles. These ruins afford a proof that parts of 
the Sunderbans were not at that time so uninhabitable as they became later on, and 
there are hopes that under the scheme, that is now on foot for reclaiming land in those 
districts, many an extensive tract of jungle will once more be converted into rich and 
smiling rice fields. 

The Black Pagoda at Konarak. 

The beautiful dancing hall in front of the temple could be shown in the Annual for 
1902-03 only in its unfinished state, with the lion statues on top, and with all the doors 
and windows blocked up by stones, to prevent the interior, which then was filled with 
sand and debrz's, from collapsing. Since that time the lions have been taken dowm, and 
the interior emptied. The lions now stand in front of the eastern stair leading up to 
the dancing hall. Whether this really was their original position, or whether they 
should have flanked the eastern stair of the main temple, cannot be made out accurately. 
Fergusson’s drawing is not reliable enough in regard to details, and Aba-l-FazTs 
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account cannot be depended upon. He leaves out the dancing hall altogether and 
merely gives a confused description of the mandapa and 'sikhara of the temple.^ In 
any case, the lions now face the outside of the temple, as they must have done originally. 

The interior of the dancing hall has four richly carved pillars, supporting the roof. 
One of them is illustrated in Plate XXII ( 3 ). The carvings are of the same type as 
those on the outside walls of the hall. The four sides of the square pillars have been 
divided into two galleries, each consisting of a row of five ornamental pilasters, adorned 
with animal figures, musicians and dancing-girls. Compared wdth the carvings of the 
mandapa, the absence among them of anything obscene is remarkable. The walls of the 
mandapa, as is well known, are covered with a multitude of human figures of varying 
sizes, illustrating all the various bandhas taught in the Kama§astras. It looks almost as 
if king Narasimha I, who built the temple, had taken a special fancy to that class of 
Sanskrit literature and for this reason ordered the masons to supply a complete set of 
illustrations to those books in honour of the god for whom he erected such a magni- 
ficent temple. It should, however, be borne in mind that the word ‘ obscene ’ and the 
notion it conveys were unknown to the ancient Indians. In all the productions of Kali- 
dasa and of many another famous Sanskrit poet are numerous scenes and descriptions, 
the true meaning of which it rvould be difficult to explain to an audience of ladies, but 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose that any one in antiquity took exception 
either to these or to the realistic carvings of the Black Pagoda. Nothing indeed could 
be more unjust than to decry the people, who made them, as indulging in immorality, 
gross as the figures may seem to modern ideas. The subject, however, though well 
worthy of treatment as an illustration of ancient Indian taste, lies outside the scope of 
this article. The pillars of the dancing hall are square and 12' 8" high. The 
walls of the interior of the hall are plain. The lintel of the western door had a beauti- 
ful lotus carved on it, with small figures of the sun and planets in the petals, but this 
stone now lies outside the hall among the debris. The roof, which was pyramidal like 
that of the mandapa, cannot be restored. 

Leaning against the pillar shown in Plate XXI I {b) stands a chlorite slab bearing 
a finely carved image of the sun-god. It measures 6 ' in height and 2' ii"in 
width, and stands upon an altar or of the same stone, 5' long, 2! broad, and 1' 
high. It does not belong to the image of the sun-god. The god is represented 
standing under a trefoil arch. His two hands, holding lotus flowers, are broken. His 
eyes are unfinished. In front of him sits his charioteer, grasping with his left hand the 
reins of the seven horses, represented along the pedestal, and holding a whip in his right 
hand. To both sides of the god stands a male holding a shield and sword, and 
reminding one somewhat of the statues of the two warriors leading horses in front of the 
southern gate of the mandapa. Between the sword-bearers and the god are two small 
bearded Rsis. Above, on small ornamental roofs, stand two females, and at the bot- 
tom of the arch is a small figure of a man on horseback and a seated male playing 
upon a Vina or lute. The top of the arch is crowned by a klrttimukha, and on each 
side is a flying gandharva holding garlands. Neither the image nor the vedi now 
stands at the place for which it was originally intended. It has been pointed out by 
Rai Prasanna Kumar Pal Bahadur, Honorarv Assistant Engineer, Pipil Sub-Division, 


^ See Annual Report, 1902-1903, p. 48. 
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that the fact of the eyes of the god having been left unfinished shows that the statue 
was never consecrated.' At the present day such consecration invariably takes place 
after the image has been placed inside the sanctum, the ceremony being called caksur- 
dana, or ‘ the eye-gift,’ in Bengal. The suggestion by the same gentleman that the statue 
was intended for the sanctum of the mam temple seems very unlikely, and it may as 
well be assumed that it was to be placed inside a minor shrine in the temple court. 
The fact that the hands are broken shows that the image was damaged during its trans- 
port, and the vedi, upon which it now stands, exhibits signs of having been cut by 
some sharp instrument. Apart from this, however, the theory that the main temple 
never has been finished is likely to represent the truth, and the progress of the w^ork 
at Konarak will probably furnish additional proof in support of it. 

The mandapa now affords a spectacle quite different from that shown on Plate VI 
of the last Annual Report. Its three gates have been blocked up with stones, and 
the interior has been shut up from view for ever. To fill up the top of it wuth sand a 
hole had to be bored through the top piece of the roof, which consists of several huge 
blocks of stones, joined together and weighing not less than 2,000 tons The thick- 
ness of stone through w^hich the boring wms made was 25 feet and the hole measured 
5 inches in diameter. The loose stones of the roof have been reset, and their broken 
facings restored by plain work. To get stones to fill up the interior of the mandapa 
some portions of the big heap of debris to the west of the mandapa have been 
removed. This accidentally disclosed the interesting fact that about one third of the 
spire is still to be found standing beneath it. Near the top of the stone heap, on its north- 
ern side, the w orkmen came upon a small chamber, 1 1 feet long from north to south, 
and 7 feet broad from east to w^est. The height of the apex of the corbelled roof from 
the floor is 1 1 feet. The door opening to the outside is 5 feet 6 inches high and 2 feet 
4 inches wide. A tunnel, 3 feet 3 inches high and i foot 8 inches wide, leads to the 
interior of the spire Above this chamber stands a fine chlorite statue of a man on 
horseback. Its position had become a little shifted and the head of the man was 
missing but was afterwards found among the debrts. The statue seems to represent 
Aruna, the forerider of the rising sun It is showm on Plate XXII {a) together with a 
portion of the opening of the chamber. The walls all around the chamber show the 
inner courses quite intact, and there can be no doubt that the chamber formed part 
of the spire in an outside niche of which the statue was placed This discovery goes, 
far to show' that the spire collapsed only gradually and slowly, and that the break 
down of its upper portions did not cause considerable damage to its lower parts. The 
programme of work for the next year includes the removal of this debris wmst of the- 
mandapa, and there is every chance that in unearthing the portion of the spire which 
remains we shall light upon further interesting discoveries, of which this fascinating ruin 
has already yielded so rich a harvest. 

It should be added that an attempt has been made to plant small trees and 
shrubs around the temple court, but it will take some time before we can judge whether 
these will be sufficient to keep out the strong drift of sand which comes sweeping in 
from the desert. 

^ Mr. Cousent suggests that it may ha\e been intended to add silvei plate ejcs, as is so common a piactice with, 
images [ Ed ] 
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The Temples at Vishnupur. 

The city of Vishnupur, an important trade centre in the district of Bankura, was 
the seat of a family of Malla Rajas, who had come down there from the north-w^est, 
and whose name curiously reminds one of another Rajput clan, who played an impor- 
tant part in the history of Buddha. The Vishnupur Rajas considered themselves 
important enough to establish an era of their own, which went by the name of Mctllah- 
dah or Malla-Scika. It is employed in all the twelve temple inscriptions that still 
remain at Vishnupur, and the title deeds of the Raj, which are now preserved in the 
Government offices of the district head-quarters at Bankura, are said to be dated in 
the same era. From the fact that in one of the temple inscriptions the Malla year 
1064 corresponds to the Saka year 1680, I feel Inclined to believe that the Malla era 
was arrived at simply by reducing the Bengali Fasli year by one hundred. Further 
details, however, are not available to me, and I cannot pronounce any definite opinion 
on the true epoch of the era or on other points in connection with it, as the dates of 
the temple inscriptions do not admit of accurate calculations. 

The dates of the twelve temple inscriptions fall between A.D. 1622 and 1758, evi- 
dently the flourishing period of the Raj, which soon afterwards became impoverished 
and finally was taken over by the British Government. The following list of the 
twelve inscriptions will be found to differ from that published by Mr. Beglar in Vo I. 
VIII of General Cunningham’s Reports (p. 203). As I went very carefully over all the 
temples in Vishnupur in the company of Babu Shib Das Bhattacharjee, a native of the 
town, who has made a special study of the history of the R.aj, I can vouchsafe both 
the correctness and completeness of my list, and the difference between it and the 
previous one can only be accounted for by the loss of some of the inscription tablets in 
the mean time. 


Date in 
Malla 
years. 

Name of temple. 

By whom built. 

928 

Mallesvara 

Virasimha. 

949 

Syama-Rai 

Raghunathasirhha, son of Vira-Hamvirasimha. 

961 

Jor-Bangia . . • 

Same king. 

962 

Kala canda 

Same king. 

964 

Lalaji .... 

Virasimha, son of Raghunathasiihha. 

971 

Madana Gopala 

Siromani, queen of last king. 

971 

Mural! Mohana 

Same queen, called Cudamani in the inscription. 

1000 

Madana Mohana 

Durjanasimha. 

1032 

Jora-Mandira 

Probably Gopalasimha. 

1035 

Radha«Govinda 

Krsnasirhha, son of Gopalasimha. 

1043 

Malla 

Radha-Madhava « , 

Cudamani, queen of last king. 

1064 

Saka 

1680 

^Radha-Syama • . 

Caitanyasiihha. 
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It is not on account of their age or their historical associations that these 
temples claim the interest of archaeologists, but because they represent the most com- 
plete set of specimens of the peculiar Bengali style of temple architecture. This 
style has not yet died out. It will be familiar to any one who has taken a trip up the 
Hooghly river from Calcutta. All along the banks of the stream one meets with rows 
of six to twelve tiny little shrines with curved roofs, arranged in a line, and over 
these rise here and there larger buildings with one to five or even more small towers. 
The general principle, upon which the last type is arranged, is fairly simple. The 
temple consists of a square building with a curved roof ; upon this rises one tower in 
the centre, either alone or surrounded by four, eight, and even twenty-four small 
comer towers. According to their number, the temple is called panca-ratna, nava- 
ratna, etc. The main building has an open gallery generally on three sides only, which 
surrounds the inner chamber or thakkur-barl, the room where the image is placed upon 
the vedi or altar. Stairs lead up to the towers of the roof. The outside walls are 
covered all over with small carved brick panels, the carvings representing religious 
scenes, generally from the history of Krspa or similar favourite subjects. 

In Vishnupur, this type is represented by the temples of Syama-Rai and Madana- 
Mohana, built of bricks, and by those of Lalajl, Radha-Syama and Madana-Gopala, 
built of laterite. The first temple is perhaps the oldest specimen of the fafica-ratna 
type that exists in Bengal. Nowhere outside Bengal proper has this style of temple 
architecture been found, and owing to the late date of all the existing specimens it 
is difficult to decide whether it existed at all in pre- Muhammadan times. The curved 
battlements of the roof, made in imitation of the roof of the ordinary village hut, 
certainly must have been peculiar to the architecture of Bengal before the Muham- 
madans took over the country, for they have introduced it into their own buildings 
evidently adopting merely one of the characteristic features of the architecture of the 
country.^ The art of brick-carving had probably also been developed by the native 
masons long before the advent of the Muhammadans, as stone generally can only be 
procured from great distances in the alluvial plains of Bengal. On the other hand, from 
the fragments of indigenous Hindu carvings used as building materials in the mosques 
and tombs at Gaur and Pandua it may be surmised that the ordinary Northern Indian 
style of temple architecture was not unknown to Bengal, and it is quite possible that 
the idea of the panca-ratna temple to some degree may have been suggested by the 
form of the Muhammadan raiiza or tomb with its central dome and four corner 
minarets. The addition of eight or more corner towers would be quite in accordance 
with the general tendency to extravagance and the love of excelling what previously 
existed, no matter whether it meant real improvement in the architecture or not. 

Another type of modern Bengali temple is represented by the Jor-Bangla in 
A^ishnupur, of which a ground plan and section are shown in Figs. i and 2, 
In general plan it differs little from the previous type. The central thakkur-harJ, or 
sanctuary, is surrounded on four sides by a gallery, and has a few small side-chambers, 
one for the stairs leading up to the tower on top of the roof. But there is a conspi- 
cuous difference in the elevation of the main building. As its name jor-hangla or 


^ See Annual Report, 1902-1903, p. 51. 
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“ double bungalow ” implies, it looks like two Bengali huts joined together. 

"■ The roof likewise has 

^ one tower in the centre. 

-| The type is not so com- 

j j mon as the panca-ratna 

or nava-ratna types, but 
, . is found in other places 

— 1 besides Vishnupur. A 

— building like a Bengali 

hut has also been erect- 
ed over the tomb of 
Path Khan near the 
I Qadani Rasul at Gaur, 

which dates from the 
time of Aurangzeb. 

The Jor-Bangla 
1 _ ^ temple was repaired a 

IHBHBRL— few years ago, but on 
I inspection it appeared 

— 1 that the repairs had been 

L — ? ^ ? i' ? ' done so carelessly that 

SC^t£ Of ^ ^ 

Fig. I.- Jor-Bangla : Ground-plan. further restoration work 

was urgently required. The broken carved brick tablets in the walls had merely been 

A filled up with plaster, and 

several bad cracks had 
not been attended to at 

conservation of the fol- 
lowing buildings has been 
sanctioned : Syama-Rai 
finest 

(f*\ f\ (f^ 13 being the oldest 

r'i ^ ^ ^ 1 the only specimen of a 

scALc Of rccT. panca-ratna temple built 

Fig. 2.-Jor-Bangla : Section. of laterite stone ; and a 

laterite crate leading to'the fort. The total number of temples at Vishnupur being very 
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large, the Government can only undertake to preserve some of the best specimens 
of each type. One building which it would be desirable to maintain cannot unfortunately 
be included among them. It is called Ras-manca, a curious structure with many 
galleries and a huge pyramidal roof, which was used for putting up the idols at the 
Ras-festival in honour of Krsna. It has been so much] damaged owing to bad 
construction that it cannot be restored without practically dismantling and rebuilding 
the entire edifice. 


The ruins of Bagerhat near Khulna. 

The modern town of Bagerhat south of Khulna has been identified by Blochmann 
with Khalifatabad. a name occurring as a mint-place on coins of the independent 
Sultans of Bengal, and the head-quarters of a Sarkar or district in the later rent-rolls. It 
borders close on the jungles of the Sunderbans, and the existence at that place of the 
seat of a local governor affords a proof that in those days cultivation extended further 
to the south than at present. The question, sometimes asked, as to whether the 
Sunderbans were ever generally populated, cannot, I think, be answered by a short 
yes or no. The vicissitudes in the political history of the Gangetic Delta, of which so 
little is known to us, must have been productive of corresponding vicissitudes in their 
state of cultivation. Already in the fourth century, A.D., the conquests of Samudra- 
Gupta extended as far as Samatata, and a few centuries later the royal family of that 
country seems to have adhered to Buddhism, as one of them, Silabhadra, was met by 
Hiuen Thsang in Magadha as a venerable old Buddhist scholar. Another native of 
Samatata, Indrabhadra, perhaps a spiritual descendant of Silabhadra, put up a fine life- 
sized image of Buddha at Budh Gaya. Some forty miles south of the modern town 
of Port Canning stands an isolated brick temple, known as Jater Deul, very likely five 
hundred and more years old. The country all around it was a thick inhabitable 
jungle, and only recently has been put under cultivation. 

One of the governors of Khalifatabad in the time of Nasiru-d-din Mahmud Shah 
I. of Bengal, after the restoration of the house of Balban to the royal throne, is known 
to us by his title, Khan Jahan only. Popular tradition calls him Khan Jahan ‘Ali 
which the rustic tongue of the Eastern Bengalis has turned into Khanja 'Alt, but the 
addition of the word ‘Ali is not warranted by history. In fact, we know only very 
little of him. According to the inscriptions on his tomb ^ he died on the night of the 
26th DhiTHijja 863, that is the night of the 23rd to 24th October, A. D. 1459, and 
was buried on the 25th October. He may also, as pointed out by Blochmann, be 
identical with a certain Khwaja Jahan, whom we find mentioned in an inscription 
from Dacca, the date of which corresponds to the 13th June, 1459 A.D. Beyond this 
history remains silent, but we may accept as true the popular tradition that besides 
his own mausoleum he erected the principal mosque at Khalifatabad, which now goes 
by the name of Salk gumhaz or “ Sixty Domes. ” What tradition relates in addition 
to this may be read in Westland’s Report on Jessore and in a recent pamphlet by Mr. 
D. Sunder. Khan Jahan appears here as a holy man and a staunch warrior who was 
sent out by the Emperor of Delhi to conquer the distant country and who worked 


' See J. A. S. B., XXXVI, 1867, Part I, p. 126. 
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^reat miracles and achieved wonderful deeds. Even Akbar is credited with having 
appointed him. Similar stories of a military conqueror being turned into a Pir, or of a 
saint, like the famous Shah Jalal of Sylhet, w^aging wmr against the infidels, however 
fabulous in detail, still retain a distant echo of the important political role that was 
played in the earlier centuries of Muhammadan rule in India by saints and leaders 
-of the great spiritual orders. 

The tomb of the “ Pir” is a solid brick building, covered by a big dome. Here 
he lies buried under a stone sarcophagus, resting on several terraces of stone and 
brick, and covered all over with pious sentences, reflecting on the vanity of human 
life. “ The end is death ” ( di j^f ) is the twice repeated refrain of a Persian poem 
•engraved upon the tomb. The floor was covered with glazed tiles of octagonal shape 
which later vandalism has removed, in spite of the great veneration in which the 
saint is held. The building is not in great need of repairs and requires but little 
attention, as it is a splendid specimen of the solid masonry work of those days, to 
which even the dampness of the Sunderbans affords no real danger. 

The same cannot be said in regard to the Sath Gumbaz or mosque of sixty 
domes. It has in reality seventy-seven domes, i.e. eleven rows of seven each, the 
central row consisting of vaults, but the name seems to have been chosen out of the 
ordinary Indian predilection for round numbers. It has sometimes been said that the 
building was no mosque but a sort of Darbar Hall, built by Khan Jahan, but this 
story deserves as little credit as another tale of his treasures being deposited beneath 
the floor. There are the usual prayer niches, or mihrabs, in the back wall, which is to 
the west, and the style is in every respect that of a mosque, the only peculiarity being 
the great number of domes which cover the roof. A small door leads through the 
back wall into the interior, as in all larger mosques in India. As it now is, the mosque 
can only be preserved as a partial ruin and no complete restoration of it is intended. 
Its masonry is very inferior compared with the tomb of Khan Jahan, and to this is due 
the greater damage which it has suffered. Provisions, however, have now been made 
to protect it against further ruin. 

The sanctioned amount of the conservation works at Bagerhat is R 15, 410. This 
includes a sum of R500 to be paid as compensation for destroying a great number of 
areca-palms around the Sath Gumbaz mosque, in order to lay its exterior open to view 
and to fence off the ground around the ruin. 


T. Bloch. 
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T he Central Provinces and Berar cannot be said to be rich in antiquarian 
remains ; compared with Central India, its collection is poor indeed. The 
country has the appearance of having been denuded of most of its ancient buildings ; 
for we find, now and again, stray sculptures and carved stones in odd corners, which 
indicate the former existence of monuments whose very sites are now obliterated and 
forgotten. Possibly there still exists many an old relic, of considerable interest, 
lying hidden away in some of the extensive jungle and little known tracts in the 
Province, that has not come under the notice of any one capable of estimating its 
value. The Feudatory States, in particular, require to be properly explored, as they 
are much less known to us than the regular districts. 

Of the eighteen districts comprising the Central Provinces, eight of them contain 
nearly all the remains of any consequence, these being Sagar, Damoh, Jabalpur, 
Bilaspur, Raipur, Sambalpur, and Chanda. These remains are chiefly Hindu, but 
Buddhist and Jaina are also represented. Of first class Muhammadan work there is 
very little indeed, the old mosques and tombs at Burhanpur being among the few 
objects of any interest whatever. The most ancient relic, for which we have any" 
reliable date, is the A§oka edict inscription lying amongst the rocks in the secluded 
glen of Rupanatha, in the Jabalpur district, of about B.C. 250. The stone circles, 
found scattered about in the eastern portion of the Nagpur district, may be older; but 
as stone circles continue to be set up by certain primitive tribes at the present day, 
it is difficult to judge of the age of such, unless assisted by objects that may be dug up 
within them. Some of them, it is true, have yielded flint arrow heads and axes ; 
and these we may suppose to be pre-historic. Between the A§oka edict and the 
Tigowa temple, a few miles distant, of about the fifth century A.D., we find 
nothing, save an old rock inscription at Sakti, and possibly the Pachmarhi caves, 
though the latter, I think, are coeval with the Tigowa shrine. At Sirpur, on the 
Mahanadi, in the eastern part of the Raipur district, are images and traces of small 
Buddhist shrines of about the seventh or eighth century ; and, much later, an image 
of Vajrapani at Te^var near Jabalpur. The earliest Hindu remains, as yet discovered, 
are those at Eran, in the Sagar district, of the fifth century, which are followed- 
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closely, within a century or so, by the old brick temples at Sirpur and other places 
in the eastern districts of the Provinces ; the remains of a small temple at Ramtek, 
and an old stone temple at Bhatala in the Chanda district. These are but frag- 
mentary remains, now in a sad state of ruin. Later than these come a few examples 
of the mediaeval decorated class of stone temples, also badly ruined, or left unfinished 
originally, such as the temples at Janjgir and Pali in the Bilaspur district, Bheraghat, 
near Jabalpur, Nohta in the Damoh district, Mandhata on the Narmada in Nimar 
and Markanda in the Chanda district. At various other places are found fragmentary 
remains of old shrines. Of Jaina remains there is but little left to us, though the 
frequent occurrence of solitary images, more or less mutilated, show that Jaina shrines 
were by no means few in olden days. The principal shrines of this faith, now 
standing, are one at Arang in the Raipur district, and one at Bhandak, near Chanda, 
both ruinous, the latter being in a very dilapidated state. 

With such ruins it is indeed difficult to know what to do. Restoration is 
impossible, as any attempt at rebuilding would result in new buildings being erected, 
decorated with the few fragments of the old. It does not do to commence dismant- 
ling and rebuilding, for we should only find that half the stones, when taken down, 
were quite unfit, owing to fractures or disintegration, to be used again. But the 
same stones will last many years yet in their present condition if strengthened 
by the judicious use of a little good cement, and this binding and bracing of the 
loose parts together into larger solid masses, not likely to move, by cement, 
clamps, and such like means, is about all that can be done, excepting, perhaps, 
the fencing in of the monuments, — a means of protection of great importance in this 
country, since it shows the despoiling villager that the building is being watched 
over by Government. Thus it happens that in the Central Provinces we have no 
conservation works of any importance going on — nothing but minor works of 
preservation. A scheme for the repair of most of these remains has already been 
elaborated and is now in course of execution. 

Ordinary Muhammadan work is more or less understood by the Public Works 
officials who carry out the repairs, but these old fragmentary remains of Hindu 
buildings are unintelligible to them, and hence the only way to have repairs carried 
out satisfactorily, is personally to make complete notes upon the spot of every little 
item of work to be done,, and how it should be done, and to let the estimates 
be framed upon these notes: To leave anvthing vague, even down to the manner of 
inserting a single stone in a particular position, is fraught with danger at the hands of 
mistris, to whom the work is, in most cases, entirely entrusted. One has also 
to keep in mind all possibilities of error, and to specify, therefore, not only what has 
to be done but also what has not to be done. 

In Berar, too, which is now a part of the Central Provinces, antiquarian remains 
are comparatively few, and are almost entirely confined to the southern districts, 
practically nothing of interest being found to the north of the railway, save the hill 
forts of Narnala and Gawilgarh. The remains to the south are Hindu and are 
mostly of the class loosely termed " Hemadpanti ” by the people ; that is, late 
mediseval. Buldana possesses most of these, this part of the country having been 
well within the influence of the Devagiri Yadavas, who were great patrons of temple 
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building. In considering these styles of architecture, all modern boundaries must be 
ignored entirely; and this is why “Circles,” as at present settled, and which, for 
administrative purposes, must be circumscribed by the same, are very awkward for 
purposes of investigation and conservation, in that they cut into styles and break them 
up piecemeal. It would be better, if it could be arranged, for each “ Circle ” to embrace, 
wholly, certain classes or styles, especially where these are local and comprised within 
fairly definite areas. As an example of the unsatisfactory nature of the present 
arrangement I might mention that Mr. Rea, of the Madras Circle, has published a 
monograph on the Chaulukyan architecture as he has found it in the Bellary and 
adjoining districts, whither it has spread from the Kanarese districts of the Bombay 
Presidency and the northern part of Maisur; while I myself have the material 
for a similar account of the style as I have found it within my own borders. But 
how much better it would have been to have had a complete monograph on the 
whole, based upon notes and material gathered over the entire area covered by 
it, irrespective of territorial boundary lines 1 

The heaviest items of work in the Central Provinces, during the past year, have- 
been the repairs to the Muhammadan buildings at Burhanpur, and the improvement of the 
roofing over the shrine of the old ruined temple of Siddhe§vara at Mandhata. As wdth 
most of the Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan, the Faruki kings of Burhanpur seemed 
to have confined their building energies to the State buildings of their capital, for 
nowhere else, within the area under their influence, do we find anything of much account. 
In addition to their mosques, tombs, palaces, and baths, they had here an elaborate' 
system of water-works, now entirely ruined. The finest building here, and one that 
has withstood the ravages of time and weather in a remarkable manner, is the- 
great Jami‘ Masjid. It is a very substantial stone building, but its general appearance- 
is rather marred by the disproportion between the very long low arched fagade and the 
excessively tall mmars that flank it at its extreme ends. The only repairs required 
here were the repairs to the cornices of the mlnars where broken, the removal of 
young plfal trees from the masonry, and the draining and clearing of the courtyard. 
Another large masjid, known as the Bibi Masjid, of that type where the mmars rise- 
on either side of the great central arch of the fa 9 ade, like most of the Ahmadabad 
buildings, is in too ruinous a condition to warrant much being done to it beyond 
propping it up so as to keep it as it is, and some minor repairs. In the tomb of Shah 
Shuja‘, outside the town, the w^alls within have been decorated with a kind of fresca 
painting, which has become very dirty, and judicious experiments are now being made 
to see what can be done towards cleaning it. In the old baths, which have been 
converted into a Dak Bungalow, there was a great deal of this painting in the groined' 
ceilings, some of which was renovated, years ago, in rather a crude manner. Shah 
Nawaz Khan’s tomb is a large heavy stone building, and it is here that some of the 
more important work is being done, principally^ in the restoration of parts of its over- 
hanging cornice. There is a group of three tombs nearer the city walls, said to- 
be those of some of the Faruki kings, one of them being that of Shah ‘Adil Khan. 
"Jhe central and smallest tomb is a complete ruin ; to the other two, however, minor 
repairs are being carried out. 

Bats are a very great nuisance in these, as in nearly all such buildings. To- 
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prevent their ingress the open doorways and windows have to be closed with wire net- 
ting j and in addition to this, especially where doorways cannot be kept permanently 
closed, several lengths of fine wire are being stretched across at different heights in 
the interior. This is a w'ell-known device for compelling bats and birds to evacuate 
a building. 

The work at the old temple of Siddhe§vara at Mandhata W'as started under 
special instructions from His Excellency the Viceroy, who visited the place in October 
1902. The temple is situated upon the top of the hill, on the island in the Narmada, 
above the famous temple of Orhkare§vara. It appears to have been left unfinished, 
but was intended to be a very fine building. As it stands at present, it consists of 
the square sanctum, with a doorway in each of its four sides, its walls having been 
carried up almost to the springing of the spire ; but the latter seems never to have been 
built, though many dressed stones lie about prepared for it. To make the shrine 
usable in later times, an unsightly dome, in Muhammadan fashion, was thrown over 
it. Standing upon the high platform, out in front of each of the four doors, are the 
great columns of the surrounding mandapa or porches. But here again the work 
has been left unfinished, the architraves alone lying across the tops of the columns. 
The removal of the ugly dome, and the substitution of something more in keeping 
with the old work, was the principal item of work to be accomplished here. To 
build a sculptured stone spire, such as was originally intended, with its mass of fret- 
work ornament and minor spires and finials grouped about the main towmr, would 
have been altogether out of the question, both from the enormous cost and our 
ignorance of the intended design ; while to build anything else approximating that in 
general outline, though plain, would have been false and out of harmony with the 
rest of the structure. It only remained, then, to remove the dome and introduce a 
sunk flat roof, which could not be seen from without, and so leave the building, to- 
all appearances, such as it was before the dome was put on, that is, an unfinished 
structure. The slabs of this flat roof had to be laid upon the flanges of light j_-iron 
girders, laid across from wall to wall, the flanges being sunk into the stone and flush 
with the same. Other minor repairs were also to be carried out, the total expenditure 
being estimated at R3,430. 

When these old decorated temples are the least bit ruinous, they are most 
dangerous piles to meddle with. Built of heavy blocks of stone, put together 
without mortar, with little or no bonding, the least settlement in any part often con- 
verted the whole of the fabric into a loose unstable mass, simply held together by 
the jamming of the stones in their tendency to collapse. Add to this the frequent 
breaking of stone beams and their consequent sagging, with the crushing weight 
of masonry above them, and it would be difficult to find a more dangerous structure 
in which to risk one’s life. In the case of cracked beams, angle iron, in short 
lengths, can be used in a variety of ways to very great advantage ; and, as our 
principal object with such buildings lis simply to preserve them as ruins from further 
damage, the look of these temporary struts and supports will be hardly more ob- 
jectionable than a frame placed around a broken museum exhibit to keep it together. 
At the fine old ruined Vaisziava temple, now being repaired, at Janjgir, we shall 
have to use some such expedient to support the broken lintel of the great entrance 

I 
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Estimates for repairs to buildings at twenty-one places in the Central Provinces, 
excluding Berar, have been passed by me, aggregating 826,063. These are mostly 
all for minor repairs. Much of this work is still in progress, and, during the year 
1905-06, an endeavour will be made to complete these unfinished works. 

In Berar, estimates were prepared for works at eleven places, amounting to 
Ri 1,91 2. 


Henry Cousens. 
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T he claims of the ruined city of Vijayanagar to be mentioned first among the sites, 
where conservation work has been going on during the past year, need no 
demonstration. It ranks amongst the most interesting archjeological places in India, 
and is so well known, indeed, that it seems almost superfluous to offer any introduc- 
tory remarks. For the sake, however, of those readers who are unfamiliar with its 
history, it may be stated that from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century of the 
Christian era Vijayanagar was a city of paramount importance in Southern India, and 
•claimed dominion over territories extending from the river Krishna to Cape Comorin. 
It is generally believed to have been founded in or about the year 1336 A. D. by a 
Hindu prince named Harihara, a refugee from Warangal, after the destruction of that 
city by the Muhammadans about 1323 A.D. The dynasty founded by him “rapidly 
increased in power and spread its influence over a great portion of the Southern 
Peninsula. It was perpetually at war with the Muhammadan kings to the north of the 
Krishna. The feud continued till S. i486 (A.D. 1 564), when a combination of the 
Muhammadan sovereigns of the Dekhan succeeded, by a supreme effort, in overthrow- 
ing the dynasty, destroyed the city, put the king to death, and completely destroyed 
the Hindu power in the South.” ^ 

A most interesting description of the state of the city, as it existed at the height 
of its power, is given in Mr. Sewell’s “ Forgotten Empire,” and, judging from 
Abdu-r-Razzaq’s “ description of it cited there, it must, indeed, have been an imposing 
stronghold with its seven lines of walls, massive fortifications, citadels and handsome 
palaces. Now, unfortunately, the place is sadly ruined, but its remains are still an 
object of astonishment and admiration to visitors from all parts of the world, and supply 
.ample testimony of its ancient splendour under the Hindu kings. A description of 
these remains as they now stand, treated from a purely archaeological standpoint, 
is still a desideratum, though much has been done by Mr. R. Sewell’s excellent work 
to illustrate their architecture and their history and to make them generally known. 

What strikes one most about Vijayanagar is the strange and weird aspect of the 
■site. Its general appearance, indeed, is widely “ different from any expectation one is 

^ Rea, Vij ayanagar (1886), p# 4# 

^ Persian Ambassador, visited Vijayanagar in 1443 A*D. 

^ Forgotten Empire” (1900^ p. 88* 
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likely to form on the subject beforehand. Instead of a flat-lying town surrounded b^ 
cultivated fields, and intersected by streets regularly laid out, we find the whole site 
interspersed with groups of bare rocky hills or huge granite boulders, with little 
vegetation of any sort upon them. The ancient streets or bazars — of which three 
remain in fairly perfect condition, while traces of others are visible — are placed in the 
valleys among these hills.” ^ The ruins cover an area of more than nine square 
miles, including the several lines of fortifications and outworks. The bazars referred to 
above all have a large temple situated at one end, three of the most important being 
the Sri Pampapatisvami, Krsnasvami and Vithalasvami temples. The bazar to which 
the first named temple belongs, was a residential one and the most important of alL 
It is still in good preservation. The others were occupied as shops, and consist at 
present of long colonnades of plain stone piers which once constituted the bazars. 
Between them the ground is taken up either by cultivated fields or by dense jungle. 

The outer extent of the seven lines of fortifications was about sixteen miles; and 
traces of them are still to be seen here and there. One spot where they can be 
followed is eight miles distant, on the Bellary road ; and several other vestiges of them, 
have recently been observed by the Survey on the Anegunde side of the river. 

The first effort that was made to rescue these remains at Vijayanagar from 
further decay was in the early eighties, when Major Cole, Conservator of Ancient 
Monuments, carried out some repairs to part of the buildings, brief accounts of which 
may be found in his Reports for 1880-81 and the following years, About this time I 
myself happened to be staying some months at Vijayanagar, engaged upon a survey 
of the buildings, and I had an opportunity of seeing the work of conservation then in 
progress under Mr. Black, the local engineer in charge. It was chiefly concerned in 
the rebuilding of a courtyard wall of the Vithalasvami temple, and the replastering of 
the ancient tower of the stone car at the same place. Some years later, a Collector of 
Bellary chanced to visit this temple, and seeing cracks in the masonry of the lower 
part of the car, ordered the demolition of the tower of the car under the mistaken 
impression that it had been erected by Mr. Black and that its weight had caused the 
fractures he noticed. As a fact, the cracks were caused at the time that the 
Muhammadans sacked the city and mutilated its monuments, and during the past 
twenty years I have been able to discern no change whatever in them. The tower 
itself was an ancient one and is illustrated in Fergusson’s Indian and Eastern 
Architecture and Architecture in Mysore and Dharwar, works which were published 
years before conservation work was ever dreamt of. 

After 1883, when the post of Conservator was abolished, the ruins were left 
untouched, as there was no department to look after them, and, except for the removal 
of vegetation by the watchmen, they remained in the same neglected and uncared for 
state until a year ago. 

The scheme which has now been undertaken for their preservation is an extensive 
one, and will require several years for completion. Its objects are to open up the 
whole of the site by clearing away the jungle and constructing roads to the various 
buildings, thus making them accessible to visitors, and, further, to carry out systematic 


' Rea, op. cit., p. i. 
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I. Maharnavami Dibba. 
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■structural repairs to the buildings themselves. Restoration is not contemplated except 
where it is absolutely essential to the safety of the structures. 

The Queen’s Bath (No. 20, Plate XXIII) has been connected with the Zanana 
and the Council Room by a road which also touches upon Maharnavami Dibba 
and the Hazara Ramgandrasvami temple. Jungle has been cut down generally 
throughout the site, and particularly from the huge monolithic statue of Narasirnha 
and from the Gane§a temple. In some cases, however, the clearance of vegetation 
has not been, perhaps, quite as effective as could be desired, owing to the roots of 
plants being so deeply imbedded in the masonry that their complete eradication was 
impossible without demolishing and rebuilding large portions of the structures. 

The foregoing works absorbed most of the season, but time was also found for 
some of the more urgent works of conservation. The walls of the Ganesa temple, 
which w’ere leaning outwards at the north-w'est corner, were buttressed and the roof 
repaired. The ceiling of the Krsnasvami temple was strengthened with concrete 
against the' percolation of water. The ceiling at the bottom of the goptu-a in the 
southern entrance of the Vithalasvami temple, w'hich was threatening to fall down, was 
propped up with three pillars erected on a heap of debris. These pillars had to be 
sunk to a considerable depth in the ground as otherwise they might have been brought 
down by the next rains. During mv inspection of this temple I found that the 
Dlpastambha (lofty stone lamp pillar) , standing in front of it, had been pulled down. A 
subsequent investigation into the matter showed that some people had made an attempt 
to blow up the pillar with a cartridge in the hope of finding treasure under its 
base, and the Executive Engineer, finding it in an unsafe condition, had had it 
■dismantled. 

It should be added that watchmen have been appointed to look after all the build- 
ings and to keep them neat and clean. 

During the construction of the new road referred to above, some mounds, which 
evidently marked the remains of destroyed buildings, were dug into, and in one of them 
were disclosed the foundations of a rectangular building with elaborately carved base. 
Among the debris were lumps of charcoal and calcined iron, probably the remains of 
the materials used by the Muhammadans in the destruction of the building. The 
stones bear extensive signs of having been exposed to the action of fire. That the 
chief buildings were destroyed by fire, historical evidence shows, and many buildings, 
notably the Vithalasvami temple, still bear signs, in their cracked and fractured stone- 
work, of the catastrophe which overtook them. No doubt the chief Palace buildings 
were among those ■R’hich were thus destroyed, and their remains may be sought for 
among the many extensive ruined foundations of civil buildings, -which exist a short dis- 
tance from the present so-called Palace buildings. These latter, which are of no great 
extent, are in fairly complete preservation, and the inference is that it wms only because 
they were of second-rate importance that they were spared by the invading Muham- 
madans. 

Before leaving Vijayanagar 1 should like to draw particular attention to a map 
■of the city and surrounding country, W'hich is now under compilation. Hitherto the 
only map of these remains available was the one published in Meadows Taylor and 
Fergusson’s ‘'Architecture in Dharwar and Mysore," which gave the names and 
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locality of but a few of the many monuments scattered over this extensive area ; 
and the new map will, therefore, be gladly welcomed by archeologists, and will hdp 
oreatly to facilitate the carrying out of the Survey’s scheme of conservation. The 
map m question has been some time in preparation. Proposals for its compilation 
verc first made prior to 1901, though the work could not actually begin until February 
1902. Since then it has been going on uninterruptedly and methodically under an 
experienced surveyor. All the buildings, whether known before or not, statues, idols, 
inscribed stones and other miscellaneous objects of interest, were sedulously hunted 
up. measured and registered, and accounts of the progress made from season to season 
Mere published in the annual reports of the Madras Archaeological Survey. 

Another large group of monuments in this Presidency, which have come under 
repair, are those of Kancipuram (Conjeeveram). The site has from a very early date 
been famous , but until the discoveries made by Mr. Sewell and Dr. Burgess in 1883, 
no one — at least during the last century — suspected that among this group there still 
existed buildings as early as, or, it may be, even earlier than any other known examples 
in Southern India 

Parenthetically it may be remarked that up to that time the best known monu- 
ments of an early date were those at Mamallapuram , and as the rat has there are un- 
mistakably monolithic reproductions of earlier structural fabrics, it became a question 
w hether any examples of these previous structures might still exist, but taking into account 
the great antiquity of the rathas it seemed hardly probable that any of their structural 
prototypes could have withstood the ravages of time and violence for so long. In this 
connection It must be remembered that until a few years ago few or no Hindu structural 
temples in the Peninsula were known of a date even anterior to those of the Cslas 
of the eleventh century. This much at any rate seemed likely, that as the Pallavas 
were the excavators of the Mamallapuram remains, any of the earlier structures, that 
might still exist, ought to be looked for in the country formerly under the sway of 
the Pallavas, and possibly in their ancient capital itself. The first, how'ever, to be 
discovered were the group at Pattadakal, Mn the Belgaum district, of which the 
temple of Virupaksa dates from the early part of the eighth century A.D. The 
further discovery of the Kancipuram group of temples now under review is, therefore, 
of considerable importance to archaeological research ; and with the Pattadakal and 
Kokanur temples, supplies a further link which earlier investigators had, previous to 
1874, looked for in vain. 

Though the group has been named after the Pallava dynasty, the only known 
examples of Pallava architecture remaining in the city of Conjeeveram are six in 
number. The Tripurantake§vara and Airavate^vara shrines are the smallest of the 
series. These are constructed of sand-stone, which has suffered severely from the 
weathering effects of time. Their w'alls are mostly covered with a profusion of sculp- 
tured panels, which are all more or less affected ; and some are so effectually wmrn 
away, that only parts of the images can be traced. The owners have filled up the 
hollow's with brick and covered the figures with plaster. So complete, indeed, is their 

^ Foi a description of these temples, see the Report for 1889-90 of the Archaeological Survey of Westeirt 
India. 
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decay, that their successful preservation offers a problem of the gravest difficulty, and 
it is only by painstaking care that a satisfactory solution can be found to it. 

The Kailasanatha temple, a building of great importance architecturally, was 
discovered by Dr. Burgess in 1883. It is the largest and most elaborately sculptured 
one of the group. The summits of the towers of the cells arranged around 
its courtyards had been previously hemmed in b)^ brick walls. These walls were 
removed during the past year and the fine effect of the original design can now be 
clearly seen. Some of the walls, which were cracked and were leaning outwards, were 
supported up with buttresses, while many of the joints were plastered, and the 
building freed from vegetation. 

The most Interesting feature of the Mukte§vara temple is its portico, which bears 
a striking resemblance to the fa5ades of the cave temples at Mamallapuram. The 
walls of this temple were thickly overgrown with bushes, which were cut down ; 
but in a few months they had grown again with increased vigour, the cutting seem- 
ing to have had the same effect as pruning. The difficulty is that the roots of the 
plants and trees growing on the top of the walls have penetrated right through the 
joints and down to the ground itself, so that the only effective course is to dismantle 
the stone-work, cut out the roots, and then rebuild the masonry in its original 
position. 

There are several buildings at Conjeeveram where conservation work was carried 
out, but as it was connected chiefly with the removal of vegetation, it is needless to 
describe it in detail. 

The Yisnu and Siva temples at Tadpatri are stated to have been erected by 
Ramallnga Nayudu in S. 1387 or A.D. 1465. Fergusson in describing the former 
says: “The one now in use, dedicated toVisnu, is the older, and, in so far as whitewash 
and paint will allow me to judge, ranges with the works of the earliest kings of 
the Mjayanagar dynasty.” ^ It is a building of considerable interest and possesses a 
small shrine in the form of a stone car, similar to, but smaller than, the better known 
one in the Vithalasvami temple at Vijayanagar. 

The whole structure was badly in need of repairs. In some of the interior 
mandapas, the roofs leaked, pillars were out of plumb and stone lintels w'ere cracked. 
The large entrance gopura (Plate XXIV) was considered so dangerous that a proposal 
was at first made to demolish it, but fortunately this idea w'as afterwards given up. 
The construction of the gopura is characterized by the use of a considerable amount of 
wood-work, chiefly in the lintels to the wnndow openings which occur in all the storeys. 
The wood-work had decayed and the supported brick-work had consequently cracked or 
fallen, leaving the fabrics almost split into two portions. It was decided to replace the 
lintels, restore the brick-work as far as possible, and do such other repairs in the 
interior as seemed necessary, but there was no time during the past year to carry out 
more than the most urgent items in this programme. 

The other temple — that of Siva — to which repairs on similar lines have been 
carried out, is situated on the banks of the river, a short distance from the Visnu 
temple. Its beauties chiefly consist in the fine sculptures and carvings on the 

^ Vide Fergusson’s "^Indian and Eastern Architecture^^ p. 375, 
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gopuras, regarding which Fergusson writes : ^ "The wonders of the place are two 
gopiiras belonging to a now deserted temple on the banks of the the river (Pennar) 
* * * The whole of the perpendicular part is covered with the most elaborate sculp- 
tures cut with exquisite sharpness and precision, in a fine close-grained hornblende 
stone, and produces an effect richer, and on the whole perhaps in better taste, than 
anything else in this style.” 

At Trichinopoly the Survey’s work has been more in the nature of discovery than 
conservation, though it involved, it is true, the demolition of several modern structures 
before the more ancient monuments concealed behind them could be brought to light. 

The isolated rock of Trichinopoly, standing out as it does amid a sea of green 
rice-fields, has ever been a famous object of the district, and there are few visitors 
who do not find attractions in the group of structural temples clustered upon it, not 
because they possess any particular merit of antiquity or beauty, but because of their 
unique situation and the peculiarity of the rock- cut stairway, with its galleries and 
pillared halls, by which they are approached. These structural temples and the group 
of buildings connected with them do not, however, exhaust the archaeological interest 
of the rock. Besides them, there are two much older shrines hewn from the rock 
itself, the one at its base, the other midway to the summit (Plate XXV). 

The existence of the upper cave had long been known ^ and some years ago 
two of the inscriptions in it were copied and published * by Dr. Hultzsch, who also 
noticed the Tamil inscription on the back of the cave. The caves, however, attracted 
very little attention even among archaeologists, and the casual visitor at the Fort 
never even suspected their existence. 

Indeed, the transformation they had undergone during many years of misuse 
made it difficult to realise their original state or the interest which they offered to the 
archfeologist. The lower cave was hidden completely behind mud walls, and choked 
up with accumulated earth and debris, or with the processional paraphernalia used in 
temple festivals. The upper one was even worse off. When the rock was occupied 
by a garrison, it was converted into a powder magazine, and for this purpose a massive 
stone vail was built to block up its open front ; and at a later date, when the powder 
was removed, it was turned into a store room for the lamps used in the temple 
above. 

The appearance of both is now completely changed. The modem walls have been 
demolished, debris and earth removed, and the ancient sculptures and inscriptions, long 
hidden beneath them, brought to light. It now appears that the upper cave is a rock- 
cut chamber of rectangular form with massive stone piers along the front, a small 
shrine at one end, and a sculptured panel at the other. Judging from its architecture, 
it would seem to be contemporary wuth the earliest rock-cuttings at the Seven Pagodas, 
which belong to the beginning of the 7th century A.D. ; and this view is borne out by 
the character and contents of the inscriptions.^ That it was the original of all the 

1 Vide Ft;rgut.bOn’s “ Indian and Eiufern An hitecture,” p. 375. 

- Cf. Mr. Sewell’s Lhfs of Anfiqmties, Vol. I, p. 268. 

= Vtde Dr. Hultzsch’s South Indian Imeyipiions, Vol. I, pp. 28-29. 

E th’s^Repo^t"^" ^ ^ article on In^cyiptions in the Trichinopoly Cave in the Epigraphical Section 
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shrines that have since been built up around it, there can be little doubt. The inscrip- 
tion^ at the back of the cave is in Tamils while all the others, which have now come ta 
light on the stone piers, are in the Pallava Grantha characters peculiar to those on the 
rock-cut monoliths at the Seven Pagodas and the structural temples of a similar date 
at Kanclpurarh. What makes these caves of particular interest, is that their inscrip- 
tions as well as their architectural style establish beyond a doubt that the Pallavas 
extended their sway as far south as Trichinopolv. 

The panel at the end of the cave has, as a central figure, Siva in the incarnation 
of Nataraja, in which he assumes a dancing posture, treading a raksasa under foot. 
He is armed with the usual weapons, and in one hand he holds a noga^ while orna- 
ments adorn his head, neck, arms and legs. Above his uplifted right hand, is his 
consort Ganga ,* on his left, a rat seated on a pedestal ; and in the upper corners 
of the panel, are Gandharvas, while below, are worshipping Rsis. 

The lower cave lies a short distance to the left of the entrance to the rock-cut 
stairway, to which I have already referred, and which, it may be surmised, was 
originally cut to give access to the upper shrine. In size it is somewhat larger than the 
upper cave, and, though it possesses no inscriptions, appears to be of somewhat later 
date. Its carvings are more ornate in style, and its sculptured columns more slender 
than those in the upper cave. Probably it was built a fe\v centuries later than the 
other — a probability which is strengthened by a comparison of its architectural detail 
with similar detail in some of the rock-hewn temples at the Seven Pagodas. At each 
end of the cave is a shrine, and on the back wall are sculptured figures of Saivite 
deities in five panels, descriptions of which are appended below. It might be mentioned 
that during the excavations of the ground in front of this cave, w’hen a railing w’as 
being erected for its protection, several stone cannon balls w’ere unearthed. 

Panel No* /. — An image of Ganesa armed with the usual W'Capons. The only ornaments he wears 
are a necklace, bdjuhands on the arms and bangles on the w’rists. The upper 
part of the panel is occupied by Gandharvas, and the lower by Ganas. 

Panel No. 2 , — A four-armed standing image of Siva, wdth Gandharvas above, and two Ganas below" 
Panel No. j. — Three-faced Brahma in a standing posture, wdth a string of beads in one hand, and 
a lotus-flower in another. As in other panels, there are tw"o Gandharvas in the 
upper corners, and tw^o seated Rsis in the low^er. 

Panel No. 4. — Candra, or the moon, in a standing posture. He holds a string of beads and a 
lotus-flower in his hands, like the figure of Brahma. The accompanying figures 
in the panel are similar to those in the others. The image of Candra is 
recognized by the form of the moon carved behind his head. 

Panel No. 5. — An image of Isvarl. This panel has been left incomplete by the sculptors. One 
of the hands of the goddess and one of the Gandharvas in the upper corners are 
in rough block outline. It is so also wnth the images of the Rsis or devotees in 
the low’er corners. 

In addition to the more important undertakings, wdiich I have been describing at 
Vijayanagar and other places, one or two minor items of conservation remain to be 
mentioned. Such is the work in the beautiful temple of JalakantheSvarasvami in the 
fort of Vellore in North Arcot. Though not one of the largest, it is one of the best 


^ This was copied by Dr. Hultzs^h in 1887. Bor his remarks on it see his Pf'ogress Report (G. O. No. 424, 
Public, dated 20th April 1888, paragraph 12). 
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known of South Indian temples, chiefly owing to the prominence given to it by 
Fer^usson in his History of Indian and Eastern Architecture} Excellent as the 
vhote building is, its chief interest lies in its elaborately sculptured Kalyana mandafa. 

The temple generally is in good preservation, but all over it there were many parts 
beginning to show signs of decay, which, if not arrested, would ultimately have led to 
widespread ruin. Much of it was due to the exudation of moisture, caused by the floods 
of water pouring in from the moat round the fort, and by the saline deposits which accom- 
panied it. It rvas deemed advisable, therefore, to reface the brick-work wherever it was 
badly corroded. This work is still proceeding, and will take some time to finish, as it 
requires considerable care in the execution This it has undoubtedly received from the 
Public Works officers up to the present, for it is difficult to distinguish the new from the 
old work, the former having been brought into almost perfect harmony wdth the latter. 

Other repairs on a more extended scale are to be undertaken at the temple, 
in\olvmg the rebuilding of the western mandapa^ which has subsided. A sunken 
chamber beneath this mandapa has also to be explored But as this work has not 
} et begun, a description of it may be reserved for a future Report. 

Another structure that has undergone repair on a small scale, is a square tank in 
a temple at Valikondapuram, which was once the seat of a Navab, and still possesses 
many remains of ancient buildings, such as forts, temples, masjids and tombs. In an 
article by Mr. M. J. Walhouse, late M. C. S., in the Indian Antiquary f this tank is 
said to have a Jain or Buddhist appearance, “ being surrounded wdth a curious low sunken 
cloister the roof of which is level with the ground ” The w^hole monument is in a 
wry dilapidated condition, the steps leading to the water have sunk, the pillars are 
out of plumb and the roof of the surrounding cloister leaks. No attempt can of course 
be made to repair all the damage which this structure has suffered, but a considerable 
advance has already been made in the matter of urgent protective works, and another 
} ear w ill see its general preservation adequately secured. 


Finally there remains to be mentioned the huge rock inscription containing eleven 
out of the fourteen edicts of King A§oka It stands at a village about eighteen miles 
north-east of Ganjam, and is noted in Mr. Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities} Though 
many rocks and pillars inscribed with the edicts of this king exist in other parts of 
India, this is the only one known in Madras * The site where the rock stands was 


once, no doubt, occupied by a large city , but time and continuous cultivation have 
succeeded in effacing all but the barest traces of the ancient structures. 


For many years it had been observed that the surface of the rock was flaking off, 
and on the assumption that this w'as due to the action of the weather, various means of 
preservation, such as the application of a silicate ® solution to the surface, were tried, 
but wdthout success. The effects of time, though sufficiently manifest in the weather- 

^Le e vidently not the only causes of its deterioration ,• 
^ j ~ ” Vol. IV, p. 272. ~ > Vol I P 4 

to hive 'oenrii-ntoa borders of Mysore. The Buddhists do not seem 

the Kistn^i andVorlo Peninsula, forlthough I have discovered and excavated many of their sites in 

the Goda.an districts, with a few m Nellore, I know of no others furthei south 

are cut. to be useless on the granitic rock on which the edicts 
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for, on a recent visit, I learned that a civilian many \ears ago attempted to 
remove by fire — in the vay ordinarily followed in quarrying in this country — the 
inscribed surface, flake by flake, in order, probably, that it might be carried off and 
deposited in some museum. The attempt, however, was only partially successful, and 
resulted in the gradual flaking or scaling off of the surface, which has gone on ever 
since. All the expedients for preserving this ancient and valuable record hawng failed, 


Fig. I : Man lapa of the Chennake^avasvami temple^ Sompalle, after rcpaii, 

3. shed hs-s now been erected to shelter the inscribed surface of the rock, and tliis^ it 
is hoped, will prove an effectual means of protecting it alike from the sun and rain* 

The two illustrations with which this article is concluded relate to the beautiful 
temple at Sompalle, the repairs to which were described in last year’s Report but the 
photographs of which were not then ready. Plate XXVI shows the front of the temple 
with its massive cornice partly ruined , Fig. i shows it restored. 


A. Re.\. 



SOME CONSERVATION WORKS IN BURMA.. 

1 — 

Mandalay. 

T he Queen’s Golden Monaster}, reproduced in Plate XXVII, is a very fine specimen 
of Burmese architecture, and was built by Supayalat, Queen of King Thibaw, in 
1SS5, that is to say, just before the British annexation of Upper Burma. When com- 
pleted, it was heavily gilt : but most of the gilding on the outside, which is exposed 
to the weather, hab come off, and its appearance is now somewhat tawdry. The gild- 
ing inside is, hovever, still well preserved; and the whole structure constitutes one 
of the most attractive sights of Mandalay. In December 1901, its repair was ordered 
by His Excellency, Lord Curzon. It \\as directed that regilding, at the public 
expense, should not be attempted, but that, since the building was next to the Palace — 
the most picturesque monument in Mandalay — structural repair and the renovation of 
broken or rotting wood-work should be undertaken on a modest scale. The pyatthat 
or spire had been moved out of position by the storm of April igoi, and the slant has 
now been rectified ; the balcony floors have been strengthened by the insertion of new 
transverse supports and by renewing parts of the flooring ; the roof and the spire have 
been made water-tight : and the carved panels on the balcony, which w^ere broken or 
rottt n, have been renovated. The w'ork of repair and renovation was completed in 
March 1904, the cost amounting to R3J076. 

The pyatthats on the walls of Fort Dufferin are a distinctive feature of the w'alls 
oi a Burmese capital. Their use for the storage of arms and military stores has long 
btvu lost sight of, and they now serve merely an ornamental purpose. Their conti- 
nued existence, after the introduction of gunpowder, was due to a desire to follow 
historical precedents, which w^ere so dear to the conservative instincts of Burmese 
kings in architectural and sumptuary matters. The prescribed number of pyatthats 
is 48, which is made up as follow'S: — 

At the corners .... a 

0\er the gateways . . . , , ^ ^ ^ ,12 

Intermediate between the above 32 

Seten of the pyatihats had been destroyed by fire or natural decay, namely^ one 
at the south-eastern corner, one over the Lethein Gateway on the northern face of the 
b ort (Plate XXVIII), one over the Tinsha Gateway on the western face, and four 
intermediate on the northern face. The construction of seven new pyatthats ^ 
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in the place of the missing ones, was sanctioned, at an estimated cost of R43,968, of 
which R35,g88 was spent in the course of the year 1903-04. An estimate of R23,ooo 
was also sanctioned for executing special repairs to the remaining 41 pyatthats, 
of which R4,98 i was expended. In addition to the above amount an expenditure of 
Ri,48i was incurred on the annual petty repairs to them. 

Burmese architecture in wood is noted for the brilliancy of its effect rather than 
for the exquisiteness of its finish. The object aimed at is splendour combined with 
variety and proportion, and not mathematical precision in detail. Its value is more 
ethnographic than aesthetic, and the following remarks of Fergusson on Nepalese 
architecture {History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, pages 299-300) apply to it 
with equal force : “ The style may be called barbarous, and the buildings have the 
defect of being principally in wood : but their height, their variety of outline, their 
wealth of carving and richness of colour, are such as are not to be found in Benares 
or any other city of the plains. The real point of interest in the architecture * * to 
the true student of the art lies in its ethnographic meaning. When fully mastered, 
it presents us with a complete microcosm of India as it was in the 7th century w’hen 
Hiouen Thsang visited it — when the Buddhist and Brahmanical religions flourished 
5ide by side ; and when the distinctive features of the various races were far more 
marked than they have since become under the powerful solvent of the Muhammadan 
domination.” 


Pagan. 

During the year, an expenditure of R 20,000 was incurred on repairs to several 
ancient pagodas at Pagan, viz., the Ananda, Thatbyinnyu, Manuha, Gawdawpalin, 
and Shw^ekugyi. The work done was of the nature of conservation, and consisted of 
uprooting jungle, making roofs water-tight, repairing cracked arches, and petty 
repairs to floors. 

The Ananda Pagoda (Plate XXIX) was built bv King Kyanzittha in 1090 A.D. Its 
interior aisles are adorned with stone sculptures of exquisite workmanship, representing 
various scenes in the life of Buddha, w’hile around the exterior walls of its four terraces 
are disposed in bands ornamental tile-work plaques, numbering some 1,500 in all, each 
of which illustrates a Buddhist ceremonial, or represents one of the fdtaka stories. 
It is intended to have photographs, or, if in some cases that is impracticable, draw- 
ings prepared of these plaques and to have the legend beneath carefully copied and 
translated, so that the Jdtaka stories, which they illustrate, may, if possible, be identi- 
fied. Such a contribution to Buddhist iconography would, it is believed, be gladly 
welcomed and appreciated by Oriental scholars in Europe. 

Thathyinnyu'’’ <yc Sahhahhu" “Omniscience,” which Is one of the 

attributes of Buddha. The pagoda of that name [Plate XXX(a)] was built by King 
Alaungsithu in 1 144 A.D., after the model of Indian temples. It has five storeys ; the first 
and second ivere used as the residence of monks ; images w'ere kept on the third ; the 
fourth w'as used as a library ,• and on the fifth was constructed a pagoda containing 
holy relics. The building is thus a combination of a stupa and vihdra, and its 
architecture recalls that of the Raths of Mahavellipore in the Madras Presidency.^ 


^ Vide pages 134, 326, 334 of Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern Archiiecture. 
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One peculiarity is to be noticed in these two temples : they are both surmounted 
by itkliaras? So far as Burma is concerned, whether this form of ornamentation is 
derived from the tower at Budh Gaya or from the temples of Orissa, or whether it 
is due to Jaina or Hindu influences, may be considered to be a moot question. 

The third shrine selected for illustration is the Manuha temple [Plate XXX (b) ] 
situated at Myinpagan, hich is about two miles to the south of Pagan. It was built 
in 1059 A D., by Manuha, the last king of the Takings, who was brought captive to 
Pagan in the train of Ananrata, the hero-king of Burma, who transplanted the Southern 
School of Buddhism to the Upper Valley of the Irrawaddy. The architecture of the 
building is plain, and its design chaste, as becomes a temple erected by a captive 
king. In the porches are three images of Buddha in a sitting posture, while the 
main building contains a recumbent image of gigantic proportions representing 
Buddha in the act of entering Nirvd^ia. 

O 

The images and the stone sculptures in the Ananda and Manuha temples have a 
cast of features and contour of body strikingly resembling the Dravidian type, and 
the fact ma}, perhaps, be ascribed to the employment of Tamil masons and workers 
in stone. 

Taw Sein Ko. 


Vide pages 221-225, ibid. 
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EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH. 




T hough productive, so far as it has gone, of eminently satisfactory results, the 
exploration of buried remains has not on the whole made as much progress as 
was anticipated. It had been intended that the preliminary excavations carried out in 
1902-3 at Charsada, which gave such good earnest of future discovery, should be 
continued in the following year under Dr. Vogehs superintendence, but owing to a new 
Surveyor having been appointed in the Frontier Province, objections to Dr. Vogel’s 
deputation were raised by the Local Governments, and the work has therefore had to 
be suspended, without, it would seem, any prospect of its being resumed in the near 
future. This is the more to be regretted as the special grant sanctioned for the work 
having lapsed, it may be difficult to obtain the necessary funds when they are required ; 
and, even if the money is forthcoming, a new excavator wall in any case lack the 
useful experience of the site gained by Dr. Vogel during the first season’s operations. 

In Bengal, Dr. Bloch has broken fresh ground on the ancient site at Basarh, and 
his short trial excavations there have brought to light remains of buildings and antiqui- 
ties wffiich, apart from their own intrinsic worth, indicate the site as a most promising 
one for future exploration. As regards the identity of Basarh with the ancient 
Vai§ali, the w^hole question was ably discussed a short time ago by Mr. \hncent Smith 
in a paper contributed to the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal, and the cogent arguments 
which he there advanced in regard to its geographical position in relation to other 
known sites as w^ell as the topography of the place itself as described by the Chinese 
Pilgrims, leave little room for doubt that the identification put forward by General 
Cunningham and currently accepted since his time, was the correct one. It was 
hoped, of course, that practical excavation would yield some decisive evidence on the 
point ; but this hope, unfortunately, has not yet been fulfilled, nor indeed is it to be 
wmndered at, when we bear in mind the limited extent of the past year’s operations. On 
the other hand. Dr. Bloch’s discoveries in the mound of Raja Bisal ka Garh indisput- 
ably attest the existence here of an important centre ot civil life during the 4th and 5th 
centuries A.D,, as well as the occupation of the site at a much earlier period, while 
the outcome of the accurate survey which he has made of its environs over an area of 
some 12 square miles, is to confirm Mr. Vincent Smith’s main conclusions, although 
it does not bear him out in certain particulars. 

Actual digging -was confined by Dr. Bloch to the one mound ot Raja Bisal ka Garh, 
which was assumed from its position, name and general conformation to mark the site 
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of the palace of the Vai^ali kings, and even within this limited area time was found 
only for sinking some eight trial pits and trenches. These revealed three distinct 
strata of brick structures ; the uppermost belonging to the Muhammadan period, the 
second to the epoch of the Imperial Guptas, and the third to some more remote 
date. 

The Muhammadan remains are few and appear to be comparatively modern, while 
the lowest stratum is represented only by a few scattered fragments, too scanty to 
afford any conclusive evidence as to their precise date or character. It is in the 
remains of the Gupta era, therefore, that our interest mainly centres. These consist 
for the most part of small chambers standing little higher than their foundation, with 
floors of concrete and brick, while among the dibrzs were found large numbers of the 
tiles with w'hich their roofs were covered, together with terra cotta pinnacles and 
roughly carved bricks. The buildings are evidently of a secular nature throughout, 
and no remains of any temple have yet been brought to light ; in fact, a miniature 
stone image of GaneSa of later date was the only religious relic which turned up. This 
fact makes it all the more important for us to open up the whole group of buildings 
here, since no other structures of a similar character and of so early a date have yet 
been brought to light in India. That any structural remains will be found in a good 
state of preservation is unlikely, seeing that the superstructures were almost un- 
doubtedly of wood, and that there are evidences everywhere of a general conflagration 
having enveloped them. This catastrophe, much as it is to be deplored, is not, 
however, without its advantage, since it has been the means of preserving numerous 
minor antiquities, which would otherwise almost certainly have been lost to us. 

Dr. Bloch’s operations and the finds which he has already made are fully described 
in the special article which he has contributed on the subject. There is one find, 
however, of such exceptional interest that I cannot omit mention of it here. In one of 
the small chambers in the second stratum mixed with broken potsherds, ashes, burnt 
rice and other rubbish, was found a hoard of some seven hundred clay seals, evidently 
used as attachments to letters or other literary documents. They belonged partly to 
officials, partly to private persons, generally merchants or bankers, but one specimen, 
bearing the figure of a hnga with a tri'sula on either side and the legend “ Amrataket- 
vara ” evidently belonged to a temple, perhaps, as Dr. Bloch suggests, the famous 
temple of that name at Benares. The importance of such a find will be at once recog- 
nised. Clay seals have been found at almost every ancient site in India, but there is 
no instance of so large a collection having been found in one place, and while, more- 
over, the great majority of such seals consist of tablets dedicated to some shrine the 
present specimens are entirely of an unreligious type, and furnish us with a new’ and 
important senes of monumental records of the 4th and 5th centuries A.D. 

Another exceptionally interesting contribution, which Dr. Bloch makes to the 
present volume, concerns two caves and their inscriptions in the Ramgarh Hill in Sarguja 
e larger of these caves, known as the Sitabenga, seems to be a natural cavern 
with an artificial chamber hollowed out at its back, while at the entrance, under the 
several tiers of seats or steps, semi-circular in plan and facing 
ou nar s. ^ ese seats seem to form, as it were, the auditorium of a small theatre, the 
orchestra being on the sloping plateau in front of the cave; and this feature, coupled 
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with the presence of an inscription on the north side of the entrance, which Dr. Bloch 
interprets as relating to the praise of poetry and festive merry-making, leads him to 
conclude that the cave was intended for poetic recitations and theatrical performances. 
This conclusion, he thinks, fits in also with the meaning of a second inscription cut in 
the smaller, or Jogimara, cave close by, which, according to a new interpretation which 
he ventures for its fourth line, signifies that the cave in question was provided as a 
resting-place for girls, i.e., for the actresses employed in the adjoining theatre. But 
more important still is Dr. Bloch’s suggestion that the plan of this little theatre, rough 
as it is, is derived from a Greek prototype, and that consequently it has a direct bearing 
on the question of Hellenic influence on the Indian drama. A preliminary notice on 
the discovery of the theatre, published in the Zeitschrift der Dent. Morgenland. 
Gesellschaft (Vol. LVIII, p. 455), has already aroused considerable interest, and in a 
later part of the same volume Prof. Liiders draws attention to several passages in 
poetry and epigraphical literature where the use of caves by courtesans and, it would 
appear also, for theatrical performances is spoken of. Prof. Liiders’ note gives 
material support to the view that the Sitabenga cave was employed for the latter pur- 
pose, and that the so-called steps in front were, in fact, benches for the spectators at 
these entertainments. On the other hand, both Dr. Burgess and Mr. Cousens, w'hose 
authority on the caves of India cannot but carry considerable weight, express them- 
selves generally sceptical on the subject, though the specific counter-arguments, w'hich 
they have so far advanced, are not convincing.^ On the whole, the evidence at present 
seems in favour of this cave having been used for musical entertainments of some sort 
or other, but whether a stage was erected, or whether the performances were given at 
all on the lines pursued in a Greek theatre, or whether the auditorium was copied from 
some classical model, are problems which will still remain open to question. 

The exploration of the site generally known as Brahmanabad in Sind does not 
belong properly to the past season’s work. The preliminary operations, which Mr. 
Cousens describes, were carried out in 1896-97, and an account of them is to be found 
in the Progress Report of the Bombay Circle for that year ; but that account was 
accompanied by no photographs either of the site or of the antiquities discovered, and 
such photographs being indispensable to a proper understanding of the discoveries 
made, it was decided to republish Mr. Cousens’ description in its present form. There 
was the more reason for doing this just now, as it has been settled to continue the 
work of exploration next year in order to determine which portions of the site may be 
given up to the peasant cultivators round about, and to arrange if possible for the earth 
to be removed by them without unnecessary damage to the remains concealed beneath. 

The general character of the site is like that of many another in Northern and 
Western India: nothing but endless mounds of brick debris, mingled with broken 
pottery and traces here and there of charred wood, without a distinguishing feature 
except one solitary shapeless ruin and the remnants of the old encircling walls and 
bastions of the town. The very vastness of such a site and the absence of all guiding 
land-marks make it the despair of an excavator. For the most that he can do is to sink 
some speculative trenches here and there, and possibly lay bare the ruins of one or two 

' See an article by Dr. Burgess about to be published in the Indian Antiquary, with a proof copy of which 
he has very kindly supplied me. 
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buildings, if he be fortunate enough to light upon them. To attempt a systematic 
clearance of even a fraction of the ruins would entail years of labour and a wholly 
prohibitive expenditure, without the hope of any appreciable return. 

The main and most interesting result of Mr. Cousens’ digging has been to settle 
a long-standing controversy regarding the identification of this site. The ruins were 
first discovered and superficially explored fifty years ago by Mr. A. F. Bellasis, who 
identified them on good grounds as the long-sought-for Brahmanabad. This view was 
generally accepted— though it could not be definitely proved — until General Haig some 
thirty years later brought forward new arguments to prove that they marked the 
site of Mansurah — the first Arab capital of Sind, which sprang into existence after the 
fall of Brahmanabad — and at the same time stated his conviction that Brahmanabad 
itself was to be sought in the ruins at Depar Ghangro, some 6 miles distant. 
Mr. Cousens’ investigations have now established the existence of two well-defined 
strata in these remains, the lower and earlier of which belongs to a Hindu city, the 
upper to a Muhammadan : and there can be little doubt that this discovery reconciles 
the seemingly contradictory theories of Mr. Bellasis and General Haig, the truth being 
that first Brahmanabad and after it Mansurah existed on the same site. Some 
difficulty is, no doubt, at first sight presented by the statements of the historian 
Biladhuri that “ Muhammad ibn Qasim went to old Brahmanabad, two farsangs from 
Mansurah, which town, indeed, did not then exist, its site being a forest,” ^ and ao-ain a 
little further on that, at the time of writing, z.e., circa 850 A.D. or later, ‘'Brahman- 
abad was in ruins.” But, even supposing that Biladhuri’s authority is reliable (and it 
must be remembered that he never actually visited Sind), these statements will be 
found on closer inspection to be quite compatible with the location of the two cities on 
one and the same spot. The fact is that, like many other Indian towns, Brahmanabad 
and its suburbs extended in straggling formation over several miles, knd though the 
surrounding villages may originally have been distinguished by different names all 
their ruins, including those as far afield as Depar Ghangro,' would afterwards come 
to be known under the one title of Brahmanabad. Mansurah would occupy but a 
portion of this extensive site— no doubt that of the city of Brahmanabad proper —but 
this fact would afterwards be lost sight of and later generations would speak of the 
outlying remains as those of Brahmanabad. Such phenomena are so common in India 
that to cite parallel instances would be superfluous. This explanation is borne out bv 
the opinion of Sir H. Elliot, who concluded on the authority of Muhammadan 
historians that ” a large portion of Brahmanabad was included in’ Mansura and that 
in point of fact the two sites are identical.” ^ It is borne out, too, by the fact 
that the two names of Brahmanabad and Mansurah were often used one for the 
other, ■* and by the sudden and complete disappearance of Brahmanabad from historv 
after the rise of Mansurah. With the evidence of these facts before us supported 
as It is by the still more trustworthy discoveries of Mr. Cousens, we cannot be far 


^ Cf, KiliGt, HiHory 0^' India ^ P- I'’* ~~ ~ ' — ~ — “ 

ab.id. 1 he remains there are altogether too scanty. Rrahman- 

'* HlstOfv rtf fii.frii, 1. p. -jfj. 

.A,,., .hi, i, B.h™.4hbd. 
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"wrong in regarding the lower stratum of remains as those of Brahmanabad. It "would 
indeed be strange if they proved to belong to any other ancient city. 

In Madras the exploration among the prehistoric remains in the Tinnevellv district 
has now been going on for some years, and, if the finds continue to present the same 
features as at present, the work wdll be brought to conclusion next season. It had 
been anticipated that the excavation of some of the town sites there might thro"w 
light on the date of the graves in the neighbouring cemeteries and the ethnic origin 
of the people who constructed them ; but up to the present these sites, although their 
location has been definitely ascertained, have failed to yield material of any real conse- 
quence, and, what is equally disappointing, the further discoveries made by Mr. Rea 
in the cemeteries themselves, notwithstanding their fascinating interest in other res- 
pects, contribute nothing new w'hich might help to bring these problems nearer 
solution. 

In addition to following up his previous excavations at Adittanallur, Mr. Rea has 
broken fresh ground this year in two other cemeteries,— the one at the village of 
Killanattam about 3 miles north-east of Palamcottah, the other near Tiruthu, some 
4 miles further on. All three areas yielded the same class of objects, but digging 
at Killanattam was fraught with so many difficulties owing to the unusually hard nature 
of the ground, that it was very soon abandoned. The collection of articles recovered 
At the other sites was a very extensive one, including the usual kinds of burial urns 
with their complement of smaller ceramic wares, gold diadems, iron "weapons and uten- 
sils, bronze bowls, vase stands, dishes, cups and the like, together with beads and 
miscellaneous minor objects. Among these finds may be noticed, in particular, a bronze 
ficrurine of a woman with thick locks of hair falling down the back, and two novel types 
of ornamental bronze lids— the one with an antelope, the other with a flying bird as its 
motif. It should be added, however, that the female figurine was found near the 
surface of the ground and not inside an urn ; so that it may conceivably belong to a 
more recent date. 

An interesting feature of the excavations at Adittanallur was the discovery of an 
extensive area of ashes, mixed with bones and horns of animals. It was covered over 
with about a foot of silted gravel, beneath which the deposit extended in places to a 
depth of several feet. Mr. Rea suggests that it may be either an ancient village site 
or a cremation ground ; but the large proportion of ashes militate much against the 
former theory. Presuming it to be a cremation ground, it raises an interesting question 
as to whether or not its use "was contemporary with the adjacent burials. If it is, some 
sections of the people must have resorted to cremation, but, as has been pointed out 
before, no evidences of this are visible in the graves. Whatever the date of the deposit 
may be, the depth of the gravel which covers it proves it to be of great antiquity. 

A detailed account of these operations in the Tinnevelly district is not included 
in the present volume for the reason that there is every prospect of the excavations 
being closed after another season’s "work, and all the results will then be collected 
together in a separate volume. In the meantime, however, according to the promise 
he gave last year, Mr. Rea has written a preliminary note on the chief types of pottery 
unearthed in the excavations of 1902-3. The chief merit of this note lies in the plates 
which accompany it, since the letter-press itself pretends to little else than an 
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enumeration of the specimens illustrated in them. But it is hoped that a fuller treat- 
ment of the subject will be forthcoming when the final publication is made. 

Another excavation on a smaller scale in Southern India also deserves passing 
notice. This was among some early Jaina shrines at Danavalapadu, on the left bank 
of the Pennar River, in the Cuddapah district. Some peasants, who were digging there 
for bricks, struck by chance upon the stone tiara of an idol, and, continuing the exca- 
vation. lighted upon some brick walls, which evidently belonged to a buried temple. 
This discovery led to the site being acquired by Government and an organised excava- 
tion being undertaken by the Archaeological Department, of which the net result was 
as follows. Three shrines were unearthed standing, as is often the case with Jaina 
shrines, in a line. One of these shrines is built entirely of brick, while the other two 
have basements of moulded black stone. The one to the north, which is the smallest, 
measures 26}/ X 18'; the dimensions of the other trvo being 58' X 34'. lathe 
cella of the northernmost shrine was found a colossal white stone Tirthafikara image, 
g j}/ in height, from the knees upwards, the legs below the knees being covered by 
a stone pedestal. Outside the ante-chamber was a beautifully sculptured white stone 
pedestal, crowned by a lotus and scroll ornament, and with the figures of a Tirthahkara 
on each of the four sides. Other Jaina figures in the round, besides panels in relief, 
carved and plain pillars with bases and capitals, were found in and around the other 
shrines. On one of the images is a Kanarese inscription in three lines, part of which 
is illegible, mentioning the name of some Devaru, Adi Siddayva. The whole extent of 
the precinct in which these shrines stood has not been cleared, but to the north, at a 
distance of some 1 2 feet from the smallest shrines, there runs a long line of retaining 
wall from east to west, which evidently marks the boundary on that side. As far as it 
has been unearthed, this wall averages about 10 feet in height and extends for 117 feet 
in length, but its full height and length have yet to be discovered. 

The unique hoard of antiquities from the Shwebawgyun Pagoda at Shwebo, which 
form the subject of a special article by Taw Sein Ko, belong to comparatively modern 
days, being scarcely 150 years old; but what they lack in respect of age is more than 
compensated by the exceptional richness of the collection and the intrinsic value of the 
majority of the objects. The circumstances attending their discovery, which was in a 
manner accidental, are not without interest. In December 1902, some thieves dug into 
the central Pagoda and into a small one at its south-east corner, and succeeded in 
carrying off valuable booty from the latter. Fortunately they w^ere captured, and the 
elders then determined to open up the other two small Pagodas, and remove whatever 
contents they might possess to a place of greater safety. This was done, with the 
result that they secured a collection of over 1,300 objects, including those which had 
been recovered from the thieves. Most of the specimens are of silver or copper ; but 
there is a large percentage also of gold, pinchbeck, brass, iron and amber; and many are 
ornamented with rubies, sapphires, pearls and other jewels. 

Although these objects are invested primarily with a religious significance, many 
of them possess considerable historical value. Thus there are numerous models of 
boats, rafts, cavalrymen, foot soldiers, guns and weapons, which, though small and 
rudely fashioned, all serve to illustrate the equipment of the army and navy at that 
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period. The long inscriptions again on the silver scrolls, which were designed to 
record the dedication of the Pagodas and their relics, contain much besides which bears 
directly on the history of Alompra’s kingdom. Among the purely religious objects, 
the relic caskets from the Pagoda to the north-east hold the most important place. 
These consist of six boxes, or rather bowls, fitting one inside the other — the outer- 
most of brass, the next of copper, the next of silver, the next of pinchbeck, the 
next of gold set with emeralds, and the innermost of amber. The relics, which were 
placed in the last, are merely some fine gravel and a few small pearls and pieces of gold. 
Other objects of interest are a series of 28 Buddhas, including Gautama, sitting under 
their appropriate trees, and a number of other figures illustrating the main events in 
Gautama’s life after his attainment of Buddhahood. Particularly striking is a figure of 
the Naga King, Mucalinda, encircling and protecting the body of the blessed one in 
his folds (PI. LII, Fig. 7). 

Another small Pagoda in Burma, which yielded a certain amount of interesting 
material, was a little ruined structure, known as the Sudaungbye Pagoda, on the out- 
skirts of the village of Taungbye, near Pagan. The relic chamber had, unfortunately, 
been already rifled of its treasure, but a great many clay votive tablets — some 250 in 
all — ^were found still adhering to its walls or lying in confusion on the floor. These 
tablets are of the familiar type, with representations of Buddha sitting cross-legged in 
what appears to be the temple at Budh Gaya, and the well-known Buddhist formula 
inscribed beneath. The spoliation, which this and the Shwebo Pagoda have suffered 
at the hands of thieves, has been the sad fate of most of the Pagodas in Burma. 
Were it not for this misfortune, the ruins at Pagan and elsewhere would afford one 
of the richest fields in the world for the archaeologist — a field unsurpassed even by the 
royal tombs of Egypt or the cemeteries of Etruria. As it is, the excavator may open 
structure after structure of this type, and not draw a prize but once in twenty times. 

Turning from actual excavation, w'e find that much has also been done during the 
past year in the matter of general exploration and survey work. Of the accurate and 
useful map which has been made of the remains at Basarh, as a preliminary to further 
excavation, I have already spoken. Another important survey is that of the vast ruins 
of Vijayanagar. The only map of this famous site, that has hitherto been available to 
archaeologists, is the one published in Meadows Taylor and Fergusson’s "Architecture- 
in Dharwar and Mysore, '' which is sadly deficient in detail. The new map, which is 
now being compiled, and a small section of which is reproduced in PL XXI II, has been 
in preparation since 1902, and will, it is hoped, be brought to completion in the course 
of another year. The operations of the past season have been confined to that portion 
of the site which lies in the Bellary district, where an area of about 50 miles, com- 
prising eight villages and nearly three thousand fields, has been surveyed. 

As regards the more elaborate drawings of individual buildings and their details 
which used to be a special feature of the Department’s work, a general check has been 
put upon their preparation, since it was felt that no useful purpose could be served by 
the further accumulation of drawings, which there was no immediate prospect of pub- 
lishing. Excepting, therefore, the survey of the Palace buildings at Mandalay, of which, 
in view of their perishable nature, it is all-important to possess some careful records, 
work in this particular branch has been either in continuation of surveys already begun 
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in former years and which it would have been undesirable to suspend altogether, or in 
immediate connection with excavations and conservation work. Thus, on the one hand, 
the detail survev of the Mu gh al Palaces in the Agra Fort has been slowly continued ; 
■nhile, on the oth<.T, numerous drawings have been made of the remains excavated in 
Madras and Bengal and of various structures which, for one reason or another, it has 
been decided not to conserve. 

Another phase of exploratory work is that which relates to the systematic inspec- 
tion and listing of the multitudes of monuments throughout the country. Most Indianists 
are acquainted with the fairly complete catalogues which have already been published 
of the antiquities in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, the Nizam’s Territory, the 
Central Provinces and Berar, and the United Provinces ; and they may be acquainted 
also with the somewhat rougher lists of the remains in Bengal and Burma. The 
preparation of these catalogues is an essential preliminary to conservation w'ork, since 
it is impossible to attempt an effective programme of repair without first taking 
careful stock of the material Accordingly, a great effort is being made to hasten on 
the volumes for the rest of India, and at the same time to make them more generally 
useful for conservation purposes by adding descriptive details of the present state 
of the monuments and of the steps to be taken for their repair. The past tw'elve months 
have seen the lists for Kashmir and Chamba State brought to completion and 
provisionally published in the Provincial Report of the Punjab and United Provinces 
Circle. The revision of the catalogues for the Central Provinces and Bengal was also 
pushed on, and In the latter circle a beginning w'as made with the systematic listing of 
all known inscriptions. This list is to contain the date, substance matter and place 
of deposit of each record, and it wiW eventually be incorporated in a revised edition 
of the Provincial Catalogue of Monuments. 

Such is the year’s sum of labour in the matter of survey and excavation, and it 
remains onh to notice the several special articles contained in the following pages 
which relate to miscellaneous subjects of research. Two of these deal with the 
all important question of irrigation in India ; the one relating to Madras, the other to 
Baluchistan , and both serve in a certain degree a utilitarian as well as an archaeological 
purpose'. -A third contribution relates to the famous Mu gh al Fort at Agra, and the 
collection of native authorities which the writer, Xur Bakhsh, has now brought together 

helps to throw much new light on the history of the palace and other buildings there. 

In another article Dr. \'ogel publishes a series of Buddhist sculptures from Benares 
which, though not belonging to the best period of glyptic art, contain among thein 
some exceptionally fine specimens of carving, the interest of which is heightened by the 
presence of dedicatory or other inscriptions. Finally, in a paper entitled “The Makara 
in bfindu Ornament, Air. Cousens traces out the origin and development of perhaps 
tin- most ubiquitous and striking mofi/in all indigenous Indian architecture. For the 
varied Information w'hich these contributions contain, the reader must be referred to the 
articles themselves, since they are not of a kind which could be usefully summarised, 
nor is then* any of them which calls for particular mention more than the others. 


J. H. Marshall. 
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T he excavations at Basarh in the Muzaffarpur district of Bengal, the supposed site 
of the ancient city of \’’ai§ali, Avere carried out in the months of December, 
January, and February of 1903-1904 at the cost of R 1,500-7-6, Avhich were met from 
a grant out of the Imperial allotment for Archaeology. They were conducted as trial 
excavations only, with a view to ascertain what results are likely to be expected from 
a complete exploration of this ancient site, and it is intended to continue the work on a 
systematic scale in subsequent seasons. The opportunity of a prolonged stay at 
Basarh has also been made use of to survey the whole area — about 24 square miles 
in extent — within which we may look out for the places seen and described by the 
Chinese pilgrims. As a result of this survey the map on Plate XXXI Is published 
vith this article. It is hoped that this map will be found more useful than previous 
ones by those interested in the topography of Hiuen Thsang, as it can lay claim 
to exactness in regard to every detail. 

Ancient Vaisall and its modern sites. 

Since M. \hvien de St. Martin and Gen. Cunningham first pointed to the ruins 
at and near Basarh ^ as the remains of VaiSalf, the capital of the Licchavi Kings, this 
identification has been more or less generally accepted. Only recently doubts have 
been raised against it. Professor Rhys Davids held that it was quite uncertain, and 
that we still had to search for Vai§ali somewhere in Tirhut: Dr. Hoey proposed 
Cherand in the Saran district as the site of Vaisall, while Mr. Vincent Smith thought 
that “the evidence in favour of the current belief Avas presented by Cunningham in such 
an uncoiiA'incing fashion that it Avas impossible for his readers to feel assured of the 
identity of Vaigali, and Basar.’’ ^ On re-examining the question in the light of old and 
neAV evidence, he once more came to the conclusion arrived at by previous authors, 
and established convincingly, as I think, the identity of Basarh with VaiSalL 

For this reason I consider it unnecessary at present to discuss the Avhole line 
of arguments for and against this identification, and I shall limit myself to a description 
of the ruins as I found them and their bearings upon the topography of ancient VaiSali. 

1 The correct spelling of the name is Basaih or Basai. Gen. Cunningham in selecting the misleading torm 
Bcsarh was partly influenced by the name given in Gladwin's Ain-i-Akbari, partly by the similarity of the first 
syllable to the beginning of the Pali form \’esali/’ 

- 7. R. A,S,, April it}02, p. 267. 
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There exists, I believe, a general consensus of opinion that the modern site of 
\'ai;all must be searched for somewhere in Tirhut, the present districts of Muzaffarpur 
and Darbhanga, the ancient country of Tirabhukti. We find among the inscribed 
miniature paintings of two palm leaf manuscripts of the 12th century, which M. 
I'ouchiH' has made known to us, the inscription: TiTCibhuktuu VciisS’lt-Tci'i’ ci the 
Tara ot Vaisali in Tirabhukti Here then we have a direct proof that even as late 

as the 1 2th century 
VaiSali was known to 
have been in Tirhut- 
To go back to earlier 
times, we must 
remember that 

Mahavira, the last of 
the Jaina Tirtharh- 
karas,is called Vesalze, 

“ a native of Vai§all ” 
in the Jaina scriptures, 
and that it is also 
related there that his 
birth-place, Kunda- 
gama, lay in Videha.^ 
Videha and Tira- 
bhukti, however, are 
used almost synony- 
mously by ancient 
authors. An identi- 
fication of Vaiiali with 
a place outside the 
borders of Tirhut, 
such as Cherand in 
Saran ’ west of the 
Gandak, therefore, 
appears frimd facie 
very unlikely, the 
more so when there 
Fisj- I ■ Mnikalahrada and Lion pillar. is ail ancient site ill 

Tirhut which fulfils all the necessarv requirements. Mr. Vincent Smith has already 
shown that the position of Basarh in regard to other places like Patna, etc., firs 
exactly with the position of \'ai;iali in regard to Pataliputra and similar localities 
visited by the Chinese. There are, moreover, two groups of ruins near Basarh, which 


’ hfudei sur Viconographte Bomldhique de I’lnde (Paris lQOo),p. 197, No. 43, and Plate VII, i; see also p. 178. 

* SiicreJ Beds of fhe Eeisit VoL xxii, p* X. 

^ There is no proof that this district in ancient times as included in Tirabhukti. The linguistic evidence 
also is against it. Ihe modern dialect of Tirhut is Maithilh that of Saratij Bhojpuri ; see Dr. Grierson’s Lhtgitistic 

Survey, 
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correspond with two similar groups, seen by Hiuen Thsang at \’aibali, in such a 
striking way that it would be in vain to search for anv other place in Tirhut as a 
possible site of Vaisali. I refer to the Fort of Raja Bisal, north of Basarh, and the 
Lion pillar, Stupa and tank east of Bakra,^ which, however, actually lie within IMauza 
Kollua. The modern fort, which in its name Raja Bisal ka Garh still preserves the 
name of Vi'sala, the founder and hercs-epony mans of \"aisall, agrees in its circum- 
ference of something less than 5,000 feet with the distance of 4 to 5 li, which Hiuen 
Thsang gives as the circuit of the palace of \’'aisali. The second group lies about two 
miles to the north-west of it. There are verv few ruins in India which so closely 
resemble the descriptions of Hiuen Thsang, and which can be so easily identified. We 
still have the pillar crowned by a lion, said to hav'c been erected bv ASoka, and it 
matters little that Hiuen Thsang puts down its height at 50 or 60 feet, while at present 
it is only a little over 30 feet above ground. Xorth of it are the remains of a brick 
Stupa, and to the south an ancient brick-faced tank, corresponding to Hiuen Thsang's 
Stupa of A^okaand to the Markatahrada, or " IMonkey tank,” respectivelv [Plate XXX 1 1 
{a) and Fig. 1]. The distance of the second group from the fort is about two miles. 
It is true that Hiuen Thsang’s account omits the distance, but we know at least so 
much, that the second group lay to the north-west of the palace and that its distance 
exceeded one mile.^ A more striking coincidence can hardlv be imagined. It 
would be absurd to believe that a second place existed somewhere else in Tirhut with 
two groups of ruins, which would tally as well with Hiuen Thsang’s account of 
Vai^all. Certainly no trace whatever has been left of such a place. To my mind, 
therefore, there is no doubt that the ruins of \’ai.sali seen and described by Hiuen 
Thsang lay at Basarh and in its neighbourhood. To admit this, however, comes to the 
same as admitting the identitv of the modern site with the ancient citv of \’’ailali ^ 

Mr, Vincent Smith in his article above referred to has tried to locate the ruins of 
Vaigall described by Fa-Hien and Hiuen Thsang, and to indicate on the modern map 
where those places have to be looked for. The following account will show what 
amount of success we may expect from such a search. 

At a distance of one mile (5 to 6 li) north-west of the palace, Hiuen Thsang men- 
tions an important group of ancient remains, consisting of a monastery of the Sariima- 
tiya school of Buddhist mendicants and three Stupas, the first of which commemo- 
rated the spot where Buddha delivered the Admalakirtti-Sutra, the second the place 
where Sariputra attained arhat-ship, while the third contained the share of Buddha’s 
body relics received by the Licchavis after his cremation. The remains of these 
buildings, according to Mr. Vincent Smith, " must all lie in a compact group between 
the Kharona tank and the village of Pharawal, -where a large mound exists.'"' The 
last statement evidently rests on the authority of Babu P. C. Mukherji, who visited 


‘ This is the spelling adopted by the Postal authorities. There is a post office in the village. Cunningham 

Spelt the name Bakhra. 

- The Sammatiya Vihara and adjacent buildings lay one mile (5 to 6 li) north-west from the palace. Going 
from there further on in a north wvcsterly direction the pilgrim came to the Lion pillar with Stupa and tank. 

3 The name Vai 4 ali occurs probably in three of the inscriptions on ancient clay seals of the 4th and 5th 
centuiics A.D. which I found during the excavations. This point will be noted fully In the fourth chapter of this 
account dealing with the seals. 

The italics are mine. 
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Basarh in November, 1897. I have not been able to verity this assertion. Repealed 
enquiries did not elicit the slightest memory of the existence at this locality of a 
mound which evidently, il it had been there in 1897, ^riust since have been used as a 
quarry for bricks, and not the least surface indication remains at present in the direc- 
tion where this mound ought to be looked for. There exists merely east of the 
modern village of Daniya a low depression, called a “ char” {car), with a little w'ater in 
its centre. This evidently is the remains of a tank, which may have belonged to the 
monastery, but the fields all around it show no signs of bricks and are all under culti- 
vation , neither could 1 find any traces of brick-buildings inside the groups of mango 
trees west of the “char”. The village Ufraul— this is ihe correct pronunciation, not 
Pharawal — does not contain any old mound either, and its distance from the fort is too 
great compared with the 5 to 6 li of Hiuen Thsang. The unavoidable conclusion 
therefore must be that all traces of these ruins have been removed long ago, and it 
is very unlikely that trial excavations, conducted without any surface indications, would 
yield any result here. 

The next group of ruins is the Lion pillar, Asoka’s Stupa and Markatahrada 
already referred to. As to their location no possible doubt exists. The brick-faced 
Monkey Tank, w'hich now' goes by the name of Ram-kund , measures 200 by 100 feet. 
The present height of the Lion pillar above the surface is 30 feet 6 inches. It is very 
likely that it contained an Asoka inscription, which has been lost owing to the surface 
peeling off. Cunningham dug dowm to a considerable depth around the shaft, but did 
not find any traces of the inscription. The modern temple or hut on top of the brick 
mound, containing the remains of the Asoka Stupa, enshrines a statue of Buddha 
wearing a crown and necklace It can hardly be called a life-size image, as its 
measurements are only 4 feet 4^ inches by 2 feet i inch. The Buddha is represented 
seated, in the bhumisparsa mudra. I have not been able to find the small figure of a 
monkey presenting honey to Buddha on the pedestal, which Lieutenant- Colonel 
Waddell observed (Vincent Smith, page 276). There is merely a kneeling devotee 
on the pedestal. The inscription — besides the usual creed — is written in characters 
of the 12th century A.D. and records that the statue was a gift of the writer {karamka) 
Utsaha, the son of Manikya It runs as follows : — 

(1 1) Deya-dharmmo-yarh pravara-mahayana-yayinah karanika-Ucchahah {read 
Utsahasya) Man [ i ] kya-sutasya. Yad-atra punyarh tad-bhavatv-acary- 
opadhyaya-matapitror-atmana§-ca purvvangamarn^ kr- 
(1. 2) tva sakala-sa[ t*]tva-ra§er-anuttara-ihan-avaptaye {read -ya) iti |1 . 

As regards the type of the statue representing Buddha with a crowned head and a necklace, 
it is exceedingly common among the Buddhist statues of the Pala time found in Bihar. A statue 
of this kind representing Buddha standing, right hand in ahhayamudra, with two attendant 
Arhats and two small Stupas, is shown on Plate XXVI of Cunningham’s Mahabodhi, where it is 
labelled “ Buddha teaching.” The statues of this type show all the various positions and attitudes 
of those of the ascetic Buddha, but invariably have the head-diadem and the necklace. I have 
not been able to find an explanation of this difference and do not know which particular Buddha 
they represent. Various suggestions have occurred to me, but all are uncertain; thus that the 
crowned Buddha means Maitreya, who has not yet put on his yellow garb, or that it was the habit 


^ Read matdpitrn puv'uiiamgamdn , cancelling dtmanas-ca. The author probably intended to continue with 
pvnydhhtvrddhaye, but dropped into the other often used imprecatory formula. 
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of one particular sect to represent Buddha, not as a mendicant but with crown and ornaments in 
order to exhibit his divine nature. All this is nothing but mere guess work, and we still have to 
wait for the true explanation. - 

The image near the Lion pillar was dug out from the fields north of the Stupa, on 
the top of which it now stands, and this site so far bears many indications of the 
existence of ancient remains below its surface. Bricks are said to abound at a depth 
of several feet, and excavations seem to be promising here. Broken bricks likewise 
cover the ground east and west of the Monkey Tank. Evidently they formed the 
materials from which the small memorial Stupas, mentioned by Hiuen Thsang at this 
place, were built. The same author also describes the statue of a monkey offering 
honey to Buddha, which he saw near the tank, and which has now disappeared. It is 
likely that it existed several centuries later, for in the miniature painting of the Tara 
of Vai^ali, published by Foucher (see above) we find the scene of the honey offering 
represented by the side of it. 

The same difficulty that was felt in regard to the location of the Sarhmatiya 
Yihara and its adjacent Stupas, exists also in respect of all the remaining ruins of 
Vai§ali mentioned by Hiuen Thsang after the Lion pillar group. Evidently here, as in 
so many other places, vandal digging for bricks has been the chief source of their 
destruction. The houses of the wealthier inhabitants of the villages of Basarh, Baniya, 
•andKollua have been built up with old bricks. Even in 1835 Mr. Stephenson wrote^ : — ■ 

“ I have no doubt but it {i.e., the Lion pillar) is anterior to the mounds of brick rubbish 
by which it is surrounded and which extends for the space of several square miles in all 
directions. The numerous magnificent (though old) tanks, amounting to about 50 in 
number, large and small, strengthen the general opinion that this place is the site of a 
large city, at a remote period inhabited by a numerous and civilized, wealthy people.” 
This statement, even if it were somewhat exaggerated, sadly testifies to the destruc- 
tion that must have occurred to the ruins of Vai^ali during the last century. In the 
following descriptive account of the ruins it will be unnecessary to follow Hiuen Thsang 
any further, as I found it impossible to locate any more of the ruins described by him 
from surface indications, and I shall merely mention what remains now exist within the 
area represented by the map on Plate XXXI. 

Starting from the Lion pillar one meets at a distance of about half-a-mile north- 
west of it two earthen mounds standing on the eastern bank of a large tank (see Fig. 2). 
They are called Bhlmsen ka palla as they are believed to be tw^o baskets dropped 
there by Bhlmsen, the pillar being the staff on which he carried them. What they 
contain, if indeed anything, has still to be proved. The theory of “ earthen Stupas ” is 
often put forward with regard to similar heaps of earth, but still awaits confirmation. 

From their outward appearance, they resemble the mounds at Lauriya north 
of Bettiah in Champaran, which certainly are not Stupas. Another earthen mound, 
called Marpasona, lies north of Kollua. It is less hemispherical in shape and 


^ Regarding this type of Buddha, see Dr. VogeBs paper on some Buddhist Sculptures from Benares ” below ; 
also Pyog. Report of Arch, Survey, W'ester?z India, 1903-4, paras. 104 & 106, and id. 1893-4, para. 31. 

2 Journal of the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, Vol. iv, p. 129. 

3 I do not accept all the identifications proposed by Mr. Vincent Smith. Thus, as I understand Hiuen 
Thsang, he also, like Fa-Hien, places the garden presented to Buddha by the courtesan Amrapali or Amradarika 
to the south of the city. For the purpose, however, of the present article, it is unnecessary to enter into details in 
regard to these points. 
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somewhat lower. East of the village of Kollua, some lo or 12 feet below a field, 
which was just prepared for indigo, people say that many remains of brick buildings 
were found a considerable time ago. It is not unlikely, as suggested by Mr. Vincent 
Smith (/ c. p. 280), that they belonged to the famous Kutagara Hall, although the 
distance from the Markatahrada, near which we ought to look out for this building, 
seems somewhat excessive. The site, however, certainly deserves future attention. 
The modern village of Bakra has no ancient statues in its four temples, and apart from 
the crowned Buddha described on page 84 and another fragmentary Buddhist image 



Fig. 2 : Bhimsen ka palla. 


mentioned by Stephenson,' I know of no other statues, either Buddhist or Brah- 
mimcal, that have been dug up among the ruins near Bakra and Kollua. 

In the southern section of the city the fort of Raja Bisal is by far the most 
important rum It will be dealt with in the nea chapter. South-west of it stands an 

Lr ^ Hindus and Muhammadans 

worship. The name of the saint, who is supposed to have been buried there was 

fair ‘ThflsT- “rigi" h th- 

to bv tl f I ■"'^■twment of considerable importance, is not referred 

o b the Chinese. West of it, on the border of the Bawan Pokhar, is a modern 

nu7r If >>«" dug out from the tank, are 
^ut up. They are i two seated Buddhas, one Bodhi-sattva, one Visnu, one figure of 

Siva-Durga, one GaneSa and one slab with the seven mothers (sn/fn mUamh) 


’A c. p. 131 and Plate IX . 
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Inside the modern village of Basarh are remains of several old brick buildings, now 
covered by modern houses. An old embankment runs between the two long sheets 
of water, called Ghoga Pokhar and Chatra, west of the Bawan Pokhar. The banks 
of the Kharauna Pokhar are covered with broken bricks and traces of buildings are 
likely to be found here. A few low mounds covered with debris exist to the south- 
west of Chakramdas, the southern portion of the large village of Baniya. The old 
dry bed of a river, called Neori Nala, which can be followed for a long distance west 
of Kollua, Baniya and Basarh, is now entirely under cultivation. Its breadth is about 
150 feet. The north-eastern section of the map is bare of any signs of ancient 
remains. 

According to modern tradition, the four corners of the ancient city of Vai§ali 
are marked by four lingas or Mahadevas, of which the two northern ones are visible 
and the two southern ones hidden. Hence their name Gupta Mahadeva. Their 
position will be best seen from the map. The ancient city would thus have formed 
an irregular quadrangle, the eastern side measuring about two-thirds of the western, 
and the modern village of Baniya as well as the Lion pillar would have been outside 
the city proper. Whatever truth may be attached to this tradition, it is difficult to 
reconcile it with the descriptions of the Chinese. There are traces of an old earthen 
rampart between the two Gupta Mahadevas. The north-eastern linga is an old 
Caumukhi Mahadeva, with four faces, which stands inside a pit, evidently the remains 
of a brick temple. The north-western one is of white marble and modern. It seems 
to enjoy considerable sanctity. At the Sivaratri festival all the inhabitants of Basarh 
went there to do fuja. 

It is a remarkable fact that the modern site of A'aigali, the traditional birth-place 
of the last Tirtharhkara of the Jainas, Vardhamana Mahavira, is entirely devoid of 
any remains belonging to this religious order. Neither has it become a place of 
pilgrimage to the Jainas in modern days, such as Pawapuri, in the Patna district, 
where Mahavira died, or Campa near Bhagalpur. At the time of Hiuen Thsang’s 
visit, about 635 A.D., Nirgrantha monks still lived at Vaigall. Mr. \hncent Smith 
tells us (/. c. p. 282) that “ some ten years ago two statues of Jaina Tirthamkaras, one 
seated, the other standing, were discovered about eight feet below the surface,” 500 
yards west of Baniya. I do not know upon what authority this statement rests. 
The only thing I could discover was that tAvo images had been placed inside a mud 
hut in the south-western corner of Chakramdas, from where they had been taken 
away more than ten years ago. Nobody could give me any information as to what 
they represented, although the floor of the hut was still pointed out, and Mr. Garrick, 
who refers to them, tells us that he arrived late in the evening at the village, when 
it was too dark to discern these statues.^ 

An attempt has been made to locate the various quarters and suburbs into which 
the ancient city of Vai§ali is supposed to have been divided during the earliest time 
of Jainism and Buddhism. The large and important village of Baniya, north-west 
of Basarh, seems to preserve the ancient name of Vdniyagama, evidently one of the 
sections of Vaigall. In regard to Knndagdma scholars are divided and Prof. Jacobi 


1 A. S. i?., Vol. XVI, p. 91. 
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informs me that he still adheres to his opinion that the word is merely another name 
of Vai§ali, or of a small suburb of it. The suggestion that it is now represented bi 
Basukund, a small hamlet north-east of Basarh, has little to recommend it. It is 
hkew'ise uncertain whether the name of Kollua, an important village north of Baniya, 
should be derived from Kollaga, a suburb of Vai.?ali, where Mahavira was born 

Soon after the rise of Buddhism, the importance of Vai^all seems to have been 
overshadowed by Pataliputra, the seat of the Nanda and Maurya kings It is 
impossible to decide w'hether the Licchavis, with whom Candragupta I formed a 
matrimonial alliance early in the 4th century A D , resided at Vaigali, the ancient 
seat of the clan, or whether they belonged to the Nepal section, which appears in 
history later on. They certainly at that time were far more influential and powerful 
than the family of petty chiefs from which Candragupta I. had sprung. During the 
reign of the Imperial Gupta kings Vai^ali very likel}' formed the head-quarters of 
one of the districts of their empire, evidently of Tirabhukti The seals of officials 
which have been found in the fort of Basarh, and w^hich will be discussed in the fourth 
chapter, very probably were attached to letters addressed by Imperial officers to the 
governors or chiefs of that district residing at Vai§ali. We find among them certain 
officers who are distinctly defined as being in charge of Tirabhukti, and also an official 
in charge of the Government of Vai§ali, perhaps a city Magistrate The great 
number of other seals, attached to letters sent by merchants and bankers, point to 
considerable commercial transactions that were conducted in those days betw'een the 
chiefs of Vai§ali and important traders, evidently from Patna and other cities. The 
breakdown of the Imperial line of Gupta kings seems to have carried with it the 
desertion and ruin of Vai§ali. But for several centuries it continued a sort of struggling 
existence. When Hiuen Thsang visited the city in 635 AD., it was more orte'ss in 
rums and the palace was inhabited by a few people only. That Buddhists remained 
there probably until the conquest of the country by the Muhammadans is testified by 
the Buddhist images, which have turned up among the ruins and which belong to the 
end of Buddhist history in India, and by the miniature painting of an imao-e of Tara 
at Vai§ali with a representation of the scene of the honey offering to Buddha,'’ to which 
reference already has been made above (pp. 82 and 85) 


Excavations in the Fort of Basarh. 

The trial excavations at Basarh have been limited to the Fort of Raia Bisal 
where altogether eight trenches have been dug, to which in the following account 
I shall refer under the letters A to II (see plan of fort on Plate XXXIII). Each of the 
e.gh, trenches dtsclosed a great variety of brick foundations, among which two 
distort strata could be easily distinguished. Most of these were struck upon at a depth 
of 5 lee or over, below surface The brick walls then continued down to lo one 
fee t onty in one place we had to dig as far down as 04 feet, when we came upon 

hme of rh^'r ‘“todations belonged, cannot be later than the 

that the to this stratum 

that the clay seals with inscriptions m the alphabet of the 4th and 5th century A.D, 

ho Ll°“"f tf " T r n T ^ The partially ruined 

houses of the palace, which Hiuen Thsang saw in 635 A.D., must have forLd part 
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of the same set of buildings. Above this stratum in some places later remains 
have been found. They, like the earlier ones, consisted merely of foundations of brick 
buildings with remains of cement floors here and there, which began at a little depth 
below the surface and did not continue for more than 5 feet. The exact age of this 
second stratum cannot be determined. No coins have been found except a small 
copper coin of Husain Shah of Jaunpur (A.D. 1458-1476). The place altogether 
seems very unpromising in this respect. A current rumour of a large find of gold coins 
made several years ago, but divided among the finders and the local police-officers, 
can only be taken for what such rumours are worth. I feel, however, inclined to 
look upon the later buildings as remains of the Muhammadan time, partly because 
fragments of glazed pottery of a Muhammadan type were found at or near them, partly 
on account of the size and shape of the bricks, which generally were square and 
much thinner than the large oblong bricks of the earlier remains, some of which 
measured 16J by 10 inches in length and breadth, and 2 inches in thickness.^ 

Before entering into details, it will be necessary briefly to describe the fort as 
it now appears. A view of its south-western corner is given on Plate XXXII (h) 
and a plan on Plate XXXIII. 

The Fort of Raja Bisal forms an oblong plateau the longer sides of which run 
almost directly from north to south. As the angles slope down considerably, any 
measurements recording its length and breadth will be more or less arbitrary. The 
total circumference, however, will always remain less than 5,000 feet.^ 

The height varies likewise. It is generally 15 feet above the level of the ditch 
near the edges, but, as the surface is undulating and the ditch a little less than one 
foot deep, the average height above the level of the surrounding fields cannot be 
more than 12 feet. A little north of the centre is a marked depression where 
apparently water collects during the rains and forms the earth into a sort of clay. 
This looks like the remains of an old tank. The edges have a considerable slope and 
there are no traces of the ramparts or bastions, which Cunningham believed he was 
able to discern.® The ditch varies between 100 and 150 feet in breadth. At two 
places distinguished as such on the plan, water seems to remain all the year round. 
Other parts have been turned into rice fields. An old embankment leads through the 
southern side of the ditch into the fort. It must mark an old high road. Apart from 
its south-western corner, where a temple has been erected and the ground around 
it has been cultivated, the fort is a barren area, thickly covered w'ith bricks and small 
bits of pottery, and with scanty vegetation here and there. It is evident that for this 
reason the fort formed the most suitable spot for excavations, the other sites mentioned 
in the preceding chapter being generally wanting in surface indications, or for some 
other cause more difficult to explore. The temple in the south-western corner must 
have been erected in 1835, as Stephenson, who wrote in that year, mentions it as 
half finished.^ Its images are of brass and only a few centuries old. I understood 
from the priests that they were a present given by some Maharaja of Rewah. 

^ Mr. Cousens remarks that these large square bricks were, and still are, made by the Muhammadans in 
Sind. [Ed.] 

- I made out the northern and southern sides as 757 and 780 feet, and the eastern and western sides as 1,69s 
and 1,650 feet, respectively. This gives a total of 4,882 feet. 

3 A. S. i?., Vol. i, p. 56. ^ J. A, S. B., IV, p. 129. 

N 
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The first trench A in the north-western corner of the fort revealed in its 
eastern portion the broken foundation walls of several small chambers measuring 
8 and lo feet in one direction. They consisted of a few courses of medium-sized 
bricks, and traces of cement floors also remained. To judge from the size of the bricks 
-and their position close to the surface (not deeper than 5 feet), the buildings, to which 
they belonged, must be attributed to the second stratum. Close to them were found 
two crushing stones and several pestles, just like those which are now used for prepar- 
ing curry. Continuing the trench towards the corner of the fort, we came upon the 
northern wall of a larger room, 20 feet long, with fragments only of the eastern and 
western walls. To this was joined a smaller chamber to the north, 8 by 10 feet, 
the north-western corner of which was broken. From its eastern wall runs another 
line of brick-wall to the east double its thickness {i.e., 6 feet), which was followed up 
for a distance of ii feet, when it was found to be broken. All these walls consisted 
•of a few courses of bricks only. They were found on the same level as the former 
ones, and evidently belong to the same age. It looks as if the thick line of w-all 
formed part of the enclosure of the citadel. There was, then, no corner bastion at 
this place, but merely a set of guardrooms or something like it. 

In selecting the next spot, B, I was guided by a certain indication on the surface. 
There was a depression in the ground, about 27 feet square, which looked as if it 
marked the site of a square building. People also said that a temple had stood at this 
place. My excavations, however, proved that this indication was misleading. The 
remains which I found here all lay in the south-eastern corner of the supposed square, 
-and the raised ground along the four sides of the depression did not reveal any 
masonry beneath. The building, of which the foundations were disclosed, also belonged 
to the second or later stratum. It consisted of a room, measuring 23 by 15 feet, 
with a smaller chamber attached to its eastern and western sides. The eastern 
chamber measured 14 by 8 feet ; the length of the western one could not be deter- 
mined. They were connected wnth the central room by doors, 3 feet wide. Traces 
■of cement pavement still existed, and further chambers seem to have been connected 
with them in a southerly direction. A very curious brick platform, 4 feet square, was 
found to the west, close to the western chamber. It is shown on Plate XXXVI (^r). 
It was made by one course of bricks laid flat upon the ground, and the sides 
were surrounded by one line of bricks placed edgewise around the square. Several 
•earthen vessels were dug out close to it. Their number exceeded half a dozen. May 
we surmise from this fact that the platform was used for bathing purposes ? It would 
have been too shallow to be used as a water tank. The foundation walls of this build- 
ing stopped at a depth of 5 feet. Continuing the trench to the north we struck upon a 
line of wall running in a north-easterly direction. It was found at a depth of 9 feet, and 
must have belonged to a building of the earlier time, over which the other building had 
been raised at a later date. Broken fragments of walls of the same age were found 
■close to It, and another line also running from east to west some 40 feet further north. 
This again had a parallel line of masonry, but of higher level and evidently later in 
■date. Near the north-eastern wall of the earlier stratum were found a few pieces of 
blue glazed pottery and the perforated marble shown as No. 7 in Fig. 16. 

Trench No. C revealed but little worth mentioning. We found merely a small 
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masonry chamber, 3 feet square, and open to the north, with a broken masonry wall 
joining it to the west. 

The fourth trench, D, was the largest excavation made by me. It was dug at the 
place w'here, according to native opinion, the palace of Raja Bisal stood, and revealed 
the most interesting find made during the excavations, a great number of inscribed clay 
seals of the time of the early Gupta kings (4th and 5th centuries, A.D,). The place, 
where this discovery was made is the square chamber in the western half of the trench, 
through which line C Druns in the plan on Plate XXXIII. It was partly covered by 
the cement pavement with remains of foundation walls of a later building, which had to be 
cut through in order to clear the room beneath. Plate XXXVI (^) shows the excavation 
before the cement floor of the upper room had been entirely destroyed. The position, 
of the two coolies standing inside the trench marks the lower chamber, where the clay 
seals were lying. It is 10 feet square, and has a cement floor at a depth of 10 feet. 
Pottery and burnt wood were found mixed up with the seals. There was no opening in 
any of the walls, and the room evidently was a subterranean chamber used as a deposit 
of letters and other documents to which the seals were attached. The continuation of 
this trench revealed many remains of buildings both of earlier and later date, in a very 
tangled condition and difficult to discern. The square brick platform west of the 
room containing the seals and the two lines of walls north of it with a cement pave- 
ment are all of later date, as their depth was only a few feet below the surface. The 

remaining buildings in the western half of the trench generally belong to the earlier class, 
with the exception of the cement platform In the south. Here two large earthen jars 
were found standing about 3 feet deep, while other similar vessels, generally broken, 
stood at various places in the eastern half of the trench. One of those jars is shown 

in Fig. 3. They hardly differ from the big jars now 
In use. I doubt whether they are very old, as they 
stood so close to the surface. They contained merely 
earth and generally had been broken already before 
removing them. In the eastern half of the trench we 
have to the north a long line of wall running from 
east to west with a square room attached to it. These 
belong to the earlier set of remains. Parallel to the 
eastern side of the square chamber are seen three long 
lines of walls,the first of which is later while the second 
and third appear to be of the same date as the square 
chamber. Across these lines of walls lay a num- 
ber of other walls, forming a set of square rooms. 
However, the remains here were so much mixed 
together, that in some cases I found it almost impos- 
sible to make out an accurate plan. It is possible that 
some of the masonry, which was found lying above 
the lower walls, but not apparently connected with them, may have belonged to the same 
buildings but fallen down during the ruin of the place. The small, square well, through 
which line M N passes in the plan, is 1 1 feet deep. The eastern half of the trench is 
shown on Plate XXXVI (d), and a plan of the trench is given on Plate XXXIII. 



Scale One-twelfth. 
Fig. 3: Earthen jar. 
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The remains found in trench E may be seen on Plate XXXVI {b), and in plan and 
section on Plate XXXIV. They consist of a single room, 7 feet square inside, with a 
■line of wall running close to its northern, eastern and southern sides, but at a greater 
depth. Three broken walls branch off to the east, and near the south-eastern 
corner is a well, 4 feet square, and more than 1 1 feet deep. East of it are a few masonry 
steps leading up to the outer wall, while the south-western angle of a second wall joins 
the well near its north-western corner. As will be seen from the section on C D 
in Plate XXXIV, the eastern wall of the central rooms goes down to a greater depth 
than its western wall. The line of masonry running from north to south across 
the central room may have been built as a support for the cement pavement. Similar 
cross-walls have been found at various places and will be noted later on. Evidently 
the remains inside this trench belonged to one Isolated group of buildings of the 
earlier period, for no continuation was found all around them, and the two fragments of 
walls shown in the plan near the northern and southern ends of the trench are of a 
later age and have no connection with the main building. Unfortunately, I found no 
indications as to what purpose this single building used to serve. 

The most curious remains found in trench F were a set of three square masonry 
wells, adjoining each other. The two larger ones went down to a depth of 24 feet, when 
water was reached. Below the northern wall of one of them we found another circular 
well, composed of three rings of burnt clay, placed one above the other. It was half 
covered by the wall of the square well above. Its diameter is 2 ' 6 " and the total height 



Scale One-sixth, 

Fig. 4 ; Section of circular well. 

of the three rings is 15 inches. All of them were broken and could only be removed 
in fragments, from which the restored drawing shown in Fig. 4 has been prepared. 
The position of the circular well is indicated in the plan on Plate XXXIV. It is marked 
by the circle on line A B. How these curious circles of burnt clay got down there, 
and for what purpose, is still a puzzle to me. Inside the second square well, near the 
eastern end of the trench, was found the ivory lamp stand shown on Plate XXXIX, 4. 
It must have fallen down by accident, when the place was still inhabited. The third 
and smallest well to the west has two holes in each of its eastern and western sides, 
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which seem to have held two wooden beams laid across the well at about half its 
depth. South of the three square wells are the foundations of two rooms, lo feet 
square each. They are shown in front of the photograph on Plate XXXVI (a). Each 
of them has a cross-wall, running east to west, evidently to support the pavement, of 
which no traces were found. North of the square wells runs a drain, about 1 5 feet long. 
This can be seen on Plate XXXVII (b). Then follow the walls of a large oblong room, 
evidently more than 20 feet in length. In its north-eastern corner appears to have been 
a door. The interior of this room and its eastern side were partly covered by a tangled 
mass of broken masonry, partly belonging to later buildings, the plan of which can be 
seen on Plate XXXIV. Adjoining the northern end of the eastern square well was a 
brick-platform, upon which stood the jar shown in Fig. 5. The drawing is a restoration, 

as the jar could only be taken out in fragments. 

The clay had become so brittle that it broke as 
soon as it was touched. The shape is somewhat 
peculiar and the glazing is of a fine chestnut 
brown colour. The interior was filled with earth 
only. It stood at a depth of 9 feet below the sur- 
face and evidently belongs to the earlier stratum, 
as all the main buildings in the eastern half of 
this trench, except perhaps some of the broken 
masonry in the north-eastern section. The west- 
ern walls of the large oblong room north of the 

square wells and of the two square chambers to 

Scale One-sixth. the south, though partly broken, are still seen to 

have formed one straight line. It evidently 
Fig. 5 : Brown glazed jar. j- • j r *,1, .. 

adjoined some open court, as no further traces 

of any remains w'ere found to the west. The fragments of masonry buildings shown 

in the western half of the plan on Plate XXXIV all belong to a later date, as their depth 

was generally only a few feet below surface level. 

The next trench G, which was dug in the south-western section of the fort, near 
the place where the modern temple stands, and which is illustrated on Plates XXXV and 
XXXVII (^), also represents a confused mixture of remains of masonry buildings. We 
found here a long wall to the north running across the trench from west to east, with a 
set of square chambers attached to its western end, and a small chamber, only partially 
disclosed, at its eastern end. Two other rooms were laid open near the southern side 
•of the trench, but have not been followed up to the end. The square rooms near the 
south-western corner of the trench contained portions of a cement pavement. The 
thick lines of walls running from north to south and from west to east are generally 
formed by accumulations of fallen masonry partly coming from later superstructures. 

The largest room traced during the excavations was found in the eastern half of 
trench H, which was dug a little north of trench G [see Plates XXXV and XXXVII (^^)]. 
Its length must have exceeded 25 feet, and its breadth is 14 feet. The floor was 
made by a pavement of cement and concrete resting on a single layer of brick. 
This was supported by a cross wall running north to south, of which only the northern 
end has survived. North-east of this hall we found the opening of a drain. The 
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southern side of the hall was flanked by a small chamber, 6 feet square, which on the 
east was joined by an oblong room, the length of which could not be determined^ 
To the west was a small well, 3 feet square and 12 feet deep. At a distance of 25 feet 
from the western wall of the big hall, and parallel to it, runs another line of masonry 
with two small square chambers attached to its western side. 

It may be said that the buildings of w-hich the foundations have been laid open 
during the excavations, consisting as they generally do of small chambers of a little 
over 10 feet in extension, are too insignificant to have formed part of a royal palace. 
It should, however, be borne in mind that only disconnected traces of a great variety of 
houses have been exhumed here and there, and that it will be necessary to open up 
systematically a much larger section of the fort, say one-fourth or one-third, before 
any general plan can be made. This indeed will be the programme of future operations 
at Basarh. Royal palaces probably consisted of the same irregular medley of buildings 
in the earlier Hindu days as in later times. If the fate of the palace of Vaisfili should fall 
upon the fort, let us say, of Agra, an archaeologist excavating its ruins would probably 
be surprised to find the glory of the Mu g hal citadel represented only by the founda- 
tion walls of a tangled mass of comparatively small and insignificant chambers. 
The conditions of royal life in the East spent during several months of the 
year in camp did not require stately halls and princely mansions 
according to Western ideas. The court was held in the open, 
where the king delivered justice and received his grandees. Further 
excavations at Basarh, if carried on systematically as indicated 
above, probably will lay open some large court, surrounded by 
small rooms, similar to the Dlwan-i-‘Amm in the Mu gh al forts. So- 
much, however, is clear, that the buildings described in this chapter 
were all secular. No remains could be shown to have belonged to- 
a temple or other place of religious worship. In fact, a small stone 
figure of GaneSa was the only image of a deity found in the excava- 
tions. 

The walls of the houses did not merely consist of plain masonry,, 
but in places had bands of carved bricks of simple patterns, of 
which five specimens are figured on Plate XXXVIII, Nos. 14 to 18. 
No. 13 of the same plate is a fragment of a round brick. The roof 
was formed by tiles, of which plenty were found among the debris. 
They differ from those now used in Bihar. There was a rim on 
each side near the edge, one above and one below, by which the 
bricks were joined together, and a hole near the top held the peg by 
which the tile was fastened to the bamboo frame of the roof. Two- 
such tiles, one from the corner of the roof, are figured as Nos. 19- 
and 25 of Plate XXXVIII. I remember seeing a great number of 
roof (restored). Similar tiles in the Lucknow Museum, which had been dug out some- 
where in the United Provinces, I forget at which place. The top of the roof must have 
been crowned by pi nnacles of which one has been restored in the woodcut of Fig. 6 } 

Mr. Cousens informs me that sorae-w'hat similar finials are still used in Sind, especially upon mosques and. 
tombs. They are of burnt clay, like the Sind tiles, and are usually glazed and coloured. [Ed.] 
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No complete specimen was found, but a large number of fragments, from which the 
restoration could be made almost with certainty. The conical top rests on a sort 
•of urn, shaped like an ordinary kala'sa. Inside it is hollow. It is made of burnt clay 
■evidently turned on the wheel. The resemblance of the restored specimen in Fig. 6 
to the pinnacles shown on ancient relief carvings of houses will be recognized at once. 
The absence of stones from the debris must be noticed. If stones had been used to 
•any extent as building materials, such as lintels and jambs of doors, as has been done in 
ancient brick temples, we certainly should expect to find some remains of them. 
How far wood was used for the superstructures raised upon the masonry foundations 
cannot be determined. As the palace seems to have been sacked several times and 
partially destroyed by fire, no traces of wooden structures are likely to be found. 
The floors of the houses, consisting of cement pavings supported by walls laid across 
the foundations, have already been repeatedly noticed. The great number of small 
square masonry structures described as wells seems remarkable. From the great depth 
of their walls, I have been led to call them wells, but some of them also ma}^ have been 
used as store rooms. 


Miscellaneous objects found in excavations. 


Before entering into a detailed account of the inscribed clay seals, I propose to 
-devote this chapter to a description of selected specimens of other antiquities, pottery, 
terracottas, beads, etc., found during the excavations. A complete list of all objects 
found will hardly be expected, and I have chosen only a number of objects representative 
of the whole collection. The majority of the finds were such as might be made in 
-any ancient site in Northern India. Clay-balls of various sizes, spindle-whorls, pebbles, 
cowries and similar things, turned up in large numbers. Small terracotta figurines of ani- 
mals, like those put down in modern days near holy shrines, were likewise numerous. 
Most of these objects seem to have served as children’s playthings and thereafter been 
thrown away. Fragments of pottery turned up everywhere. Generally they consist- 
■ed of broken bits only, and the number of complete specimens was comparatively few. 

Plate XXXVIII shows three specimens of handles attached to earthen vessels. 
They are Nos. i , 2 and 23, and measure 7 J, 4I and 4^ inches, respectively, in width. 

All of them are formed by engrooved semicircles 
of burnt clay. No. 5 is a straight handle, 4%" 
long, glazed in a red brown tint. No. 3 is a spout 
with a cylindrical hollow, 3;^" wide at the bottom 
and 4^" long. Objects like that shown in Fig. 7 
were exceedingly common. They are formed by 
a round saucer, shaped conically within. The 
interior of the round pyramid, which is of double 



Half size. 
Fig. 7. 


the height of the lips of the saucer, is hollow. I 
do not know what particular use these objects 


were put to. Perhaps they served as lids of open-mouthed vessels.^ No. 4 is somewhat 


similar to them. Around the central hollow runs a deep groove, and the edge of the lip 


1 Similar lids were found in abundance in the excavations at Charsada, in the Frontier Province, and also 
at Brahmanabad, in Sind. [Ed.] 
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is turned over. The width is 4^" and its height 2". Nos. 8, 1 1 and 12 represent more 
or less common types, with rounded bases No. 8 has a deep groove around its rim 
and the lips are turned over. No. 12 has a small ornament like a string of beads at the 
bottom of its rim. This piece may also have been used as the lid of a vessel. The 
width of the three pieces varies between 5" and 6}/. No. 10 is a well-preserved, neat 
little vessel, hollow inside, with a circular opening and three little hooks attached to 
its rim. The base is rounded. Its width is 3" and the height No. 22 belongs 

to a curious cylindrical vessel perforated by small holes like a sieve. It Is 5,}-" long. 
Its exact purpose cannot be made out. Nos. 9, 21 and 24 are cups and jars 
differing very little from those now in use. They represent the most common type 
of pottery found. Their height is 4.}", g", and 7f", respectively. A specimen of a 
large-sized jar has already been represented In Fig 3. AnothcT glazed jar of some- 
what peculiar shape with an indented line around its top has likcnvise been shown in 

Fig. 5. No 6 is a small water vessel wdth 
a spout attached to it, like those now used 
by Muhammadans. It measures 3f" in 
height. No. 7 is a small lamp in no 
rvay different from the modern ctragh. 
Hundreds of this kind turned up in the 
excavations. It is 22*" long and i" wide. 
The curious object of rvhich a restored 
drawing is shown in Fig. 8, probably was 
no vessel at all, but may have formed part 
of an ornamental pilaster or some other 
architectural feature.^ 

The two specimens of tiles shown as Nos. 19 and 25 on Plate XXXVIII, have 
already been referred to. The former measures 4\" x6}/. The latter, which comes 
from the corner of a roof, is 'jY x 7". The measurements of the six ornamental bricks 
on Plate XXXVIII are as follows ; — 



Scale One-third. 
Fig. 8. 


No. 13: 8"x2i". 
No. 14: sF'xar. 
No. 15 ; 7F'' X 2". 


No. 16: 8^X2". 
No. 17: 8 ^X 21 ". 
No. 18: Il"X2". 


Their ornamentation was comparatively simple and cut out wdth the chisel, not 
cast in a mould. This is the method employed for all brick ornamentation in India, of 
which the ruins at Gaur and Panduah have preserved the choicest and most elabo- 
rate specimens. The pattern of No. 14 is the most interesting. It consists of four 
square terraces raised one above the other and strikingly reminds one of the rows of 
similar terraces alternating with trees that run along the top of the coping stones in 
ancient Buddhist railings, such as the railing around the Bharhut Stupa. No. 17 seems 
to have formed part of a line of crude tridents or trefoils, which perhaps may have be- 
longed to a larger and more elaborate design made by alternating the position of seve- 
ral lines of this pattern. No. i8 projects in the shape of an obtuse angle, through which 
deep jags have been cut at regular intervals, alternating between a set with two pointed 


' It seems very probable that, as Mr. Cousens suggests, this object f.>rmed the base of one of the pinnacles 
shown in Fig. 6 . [Ed.") 
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ends and another wedge-shaped one. Nos. 15 and 16 have alike been formed by 
sloping off sections of the edge of the brick at regular intervals, only in 16 the 
projecting face thus created has been marked with three deeply cut lines, making up a 
triangle with a vertical line running from its top to the base. 

The number of terracotta figures found was very large. Most of these objects 
may have been used merely as playthings. Thus the wheel shown in Fig. 9, one 
specimen only of many, may have formed part of a small car like 
that with which we find Rohasena, the infant son of Carudatta, 
playing in the Mrcchakatika. Among the childish sports with 
which young Parvatf amuses herself in the beginning of Kalidasa’s 
Kumarasarnbhava (I, 29) we find it mentioned that she makes 
balls {kandukd) and dolls (^krtrima-putrzkd) out of the clay of 
the banks of the Ganges, and the small clay bird (No. 7 of Plate 
XXXIX) reminds one of a similar figure with which we find young 
Bharata, the son of Sakuntala, playing in the sixth act of Kali- 
dasa’s drama. The head of a male figure (No. 17 of Plate XXXIX) 
Half size. with its twisted mustache bears a striking resemblance to some of the 

Fig. 9 : Bodhisattva heads among the Gandhara sculptures. The influence 

Terracotta wheel. gchool of sculptors very likely stretched as far as Bihar. 

The statue of Buddha, called Bodhisattva in the inscription of the year 64, which 
Cunningham found at Budh Gaya, is of the Mathura type, which exhibits many traces 
of affinity with the art of Gandharad The hair of the male head (No. 6 in Plate 
XXXIX) is dressed in a peculiar way, but similar figures have been found elsewhere. 
The eyes are very large, and the technique is very inferior, as in most Indian terracottas. 
Measured by the standard of female beauty according to Indian notions, the lady 
(No. 16 of Plate XXXIX) can scarcely be called a representative of the fair sex, for her 
necklace falls down between her breasts, while in all the best sculptures the breasts are 
represented so close together that hardly a silk thread could pass through between 
them. It is possible that some of the terracotta figures were placed against the walls of 
the houses as ornaments, as their backs are flattened. The ivory lamp stand (No. 4 of 
Plate XXXIX) has already been referred to. It has a mortice hole in its top evidently 
for the reception of a metal lamp shaped like an ordinary czragh. It is nicely turned, 
but some parts of its surface have peeled off, and from having been inside a well for 
centuries, its surface has adopted a yellow tint with brown stripes in a marble-pattern. 
I showed it to Major Alcock and to Messrs. Burkill and Hooper of the Indian Museum, 
who all pronounced it to be of ivory. The following is a list of the terracottas, etc., 
shown on Plates XXXVIII and XXXIX:— 

Plate XXXVIII, 20. Left arm of male figure with part of breast ; 7" x 9". 

Plate XXXIX, i. Broken figure of elephant ; 31 " ^ 

„ 2, Portion of moulding, with kalasa ; 3^" X 35"* 

„ 3. Fragment of human figure, belly and upper parts of legs, left hand resting 

on hip; 

„ 4. Ivory lamp stand, with mortice hole in top ; 2 ,\" x 4I". 

„ 5. Head of ram, with two small holes in lower corners ; 3^" X 4|". 

„ 6. Head of male figure, pointed beard, hair projecting at back ; 4^" X 3I". 

^ See Cunningham’s Mahdiodhi, Plate XXV The image is now in the Indian Museum. 
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Plate XXXIX, 7. Clay bird, hollow inside, two holes for adding wings ; sf" X 2J". 

8. Head of human figure, broken ; 4I". 

g. Head of ram, broken ; 2 |''x 2 j". 

10. Fragment of left human foot, with ring on big toe ; 3^'^ X 3i". 

11. Small terracotta animal, crude and indistinct ; 2^" x 2|". 

12- Head of female, left side wanting; 2^" x 3^'''. 

13. Crude figure of a dog ; end of tail touches head ; 2^" x 2 ^". 

14. Upper portion of cobra; 3 l^^^ 5 ^"- 

15. Broken human figure, right foot and belly; right hand resting on 

hip; 3rx6r. 

16. Upper portion of female figure; 

17. Head of male figure with twisted mustache ; 4I" x 5^". 

Stone tablets are illustrated by four specimens.^ Of these the simplest is shown 

in Fig. 10. It has a shell placed diagonally in- 
side a double square, the other two corners of 
which are filled up with a floral design. The 
next two round tablets shown in Figs. 1 1 and 
12 represent one side each of two different speci- 
mens. Fig. II has a square laid inside the 
circle. This is again divided by a cross into 
four small squares, two of which have a pair of 
fishes, one of the many auspicious emblems in 
India, while the other two are shaped like the St. 
Andrew’s cross. Fig. 12 has five lines of stripes 
somewhat resembling fern-leaves. These are 
encircled by an ornamental band, filled with a net 
Fig. 10 ; Stone tablet. made of small lines laid across each other. The 



Half size. 


fourth tablet, shown in full size in F ig 13, has a net of spirals alternating with six- 

petalled flowers. The 
drawing is a restoration, 
as the surface of the 
tablet was worn off in 
the centre, the stone 
evidently having been 
used for sharpening 
knives on. The orna- 
mented side is a little 
rounded, the flat side 

being plain, with the ex- 
Halfsize. Half size. ception of a few flowers 

Figr, II : Fig 12 : . . 

Stone tablets. cut into it. The arrange- 

ment of the spirals is 

such that each flower is surrounded by six of them, corresponding to its six petals. 


Stone tablets. 




Half size. 
Fig 12 : 


^ Mr. Cousens finds a strong resemblance between these tablets and the Daraninavamisila, which according to 
precept is laid deep below the foundations of a Hindu temple, immediately underneath the image. It is of stone, 
divided into nine squares, each of which has a symbol connected with water, and around it are eight smaller slabs 
also possessing symbols. [Ed.] 
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Around the central flower are three concentric circles of flowers^ the first with six, 





and the second and third 
with twelve each. This gives 
a total of 31 flowers. Those 
of the third circle are half 
covered by the circle form- 
ing the inner margin. The 
number of spirals is 6 + 
18 + 18 = 42, to which must 
be added twelve half-spirals 
around the margin. The 
tablet is of considerable in- 
terest as an instance of the 
spiral ornament occurring in 
India. Its exact date is not 
known, but from its find- 
place it cannot be later than 
the Gupta time. An oldei 
specimen of the 3rd or 4th 
Fulldze. century B. C. is found on a 

round gold leaf deposited 
Fig. 13: Stone tablet with spiral ornament. with the relics of Buddha in 

the Piprahwa Stupa. It is now in the Indian Museum. It consists of spirals only, 
without the flowers of the present tablet. 

Objects in metal, such as iron or copper, turned up in a badly corroded state gene- 
rally, the damp soil of the place being singularly un- 
favourable to their preservation. The two objects re- 
presented in F igs. 1 4 and 1 5 are both of copper and were 
thickly covered with verdigris, when I found them. Both 
are shown in restoration, as particles of them were broken 
and missing. The first is a small tripod supporting a round 
bowl. The other is a circular dish with a handle attached 
to it and a knob in the centre. A second copper dish of similar shape was found close 

to it. The find-spot of these objects 
was in trench G at a depth of about 
7 feet. The iron objects generally 
Half size. consisted of broken knives and other 

Fig. 15 : Copper dish, restored. implements, but they had all so badly 

suffered from corrosion that none of them gave any proper idea of their original shape. 

A selection of beads and similar objects is shown in Fig. 16. Mr. E. Vredenburg, 
of the Geological Survey, has been good enough to examine them for me, and his 
notes, which I insert into this account, will be found of interest. 

No. 2 : diam. height “ Banded jasper from the ‘ Bijawar ’ formation. The Sone river 
traverses a large outcrop of this formation and carries along many pebbles of the jasper." [E. V.] 
Many specimens of this kind turned up. The colour is chestnut brown, with lighter bands. 
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Pebbles also of this stone were found in the debris. The round polished specimens must have been 
used either as weights or worn as ear-rings. This refers also to No. 7. 

No. 7 : diam. height |". Found in trench B at a depth of about 12 feet below surface. 
“ Hornblendic diorite, specific gravity 3-00. Diorite usually contains less hornblende (the black 
material) and is not usually so heavy. This is probably a ‘ segregation ’ such as occurs scattered 



Fig. 16 : Beads and similar objects. 


through the normal rock. Being harder than the main mass of the rock, they become detached 
and find their way into river beds in the shape of pebbles more readily than the normal rock. 
The Sone drains large areas of rocks of this kind.^' [E. V.] The colour is black and white. 
Around the central hollow are five concentric circular grooves on each side. The rim also is a 
little grooved. I should prefer to call this piece an ear-ornament, although the hole looks as if 
several pieces were strung together. 

Nos. 3 and 6 : if' and Agate. It is probably artificially darkened by processes simi- 

lar to those used at Cambay, Broach and Ratanpur. The custom of artificially colouring agate is 
a very old one.’’ [E. V.] Black colour. Both pieces perforated. 

No. 10 : Agate or translucent chalcedony. The name ^ Agate ’ properly refers to banded 

chalcedony, but this probably came from a banded variety, the entire bead having been obtained 
from the thickness of one band.” [E. V.] Pale, translucent colour ; perforated. 
No. 12 : I". Agate, perforated, bluish band. 

No. 9: I''". Agate (pale cornelian), perforated, reddish colour. 

Nos. I and 5: and Rock crystal. Both pieces have stringholes. 

Two sides of No. i flattened, and knob attached to each end around stringholes. 
No. 5 octagonal cylinder. 

No. II : I". “Pale coloured cornelian (a variety of agate or chalcedony) . 
The white spots have been produced artificially, probably by heating, though it is 
not possible to tell the exact method.’ ' [E. V.] Perforated, orange red, with 

white spots. 

No. 4: diam. V'; height |". “ Quartzose material probably from a white 
quartzitic band from an agate. The specific gravity is slightly lower than that of 
quartz of the same appearance. Hence it is probably chalcedonic and not true 
vein quartz.” [E. V,] Hexagonal, rim slightly incurvated. Probably used as a dice. 
No. 8: diam. Shell bangle, white colour. 

Fig- 17 shows a horn-pin worn perhaps by females in their hair. 

It is of considerable size and has a pointed top. 

Fig. 17 ; regards the place from where the stones described above come, Mr. 

Horn-pin. Vredenburg suggests that they were taken from pebbles picked up in the bed 
of the Sone river. 1 hey are all derived from rocks drained by the Sone and its tributaries. 
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Inscribed clay seals. 

The most interesting find made during the excavations consisted of a large num- 
ber of pieces of clay, bearing impressions of seals. The total amounted to about 720 
pieces with some-what over 1,100 seal-impressions on them. Among these are approxi- 
mately 120 varieties. Some seals occur very often, one (No. 29 in the following list) 
as many as 274 times. The place where this discovery was made has already been 
described above. The seals were found mixed up with fragments of pottery, burnt 
wood and rubbish inside a subterranean chamber, 10 feet square, in the north-western 
section of trench D. Evidently this room, which must have been closed over, and 
accessible only from above, served as a deposit for letters or similar documents, 
to which the seals had been attached, or it is also possible that it w'as used as a refuse 
chamber. A few seals, not more than ten, turned up here and there at different other 
places. They have been distinguished as such in the list. 

From the shape of the clay pieces it is evident that they were attached to letters 
or other literary documents, and that they served to hold together the string 

w'hich was tied around the wooden 
boards, upon which the letter w'as writ- 
ten, or which w'ere used as a sort of 
envelope. In that case either birch- 
bark or palm-leaf took the place of our 
modern paper. Fig. 18 gives a view 
of the reverse of one of the clay lumps. 
The method adopted for sealing letters 
at this time seems to have been to 
press down the ends of the string tied 
round the boards into a piece of moist 
clay by means of some instrument, 
perhaps the broad side of a knife. 
Evidence of this is the groove which 
invariably occurs on the back of all the 
seals. Generally a few thin lines run 
across its centre. They must have 
been made by the blunt edge of the 
knife to press down the strings more 
deeply, in order to make them adhere 
Fig. 18 : Reverse of clay seal. tighter to the day. The other side of 

the clay bears the impression of the sender’s seal. In many cases traces remain of 
the finger-marks of the persons who handled the seals while moist ; see, 

No. 26 of Plate XLI. As the majority consisted of pieces of unbaked clay, it 
is clear that it was considered sufficient to allow the seal to dry during the 
transit of the letter. A few pieces are of a light yellow colour, and look as 
if the seal had been heated a little before despatching the letter. The present find 
thus distinguishes itself sharply from other collections of clay seals made at various 
ancient Indian sites, which as a rule consist of votive tablets, either put down as 
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offerings near holy shrines or taken away as memorials by pilgrims The reverse of 
the latter is invariably quite smooth, and the groove and stringholes seen on all the 
Basarh seals are entirely wanting. 

The date of the seals is roughly determined by the two specimens described as 
Nos I and 2 in the following list. There can be no doubt that the Mahadevi 
Dhruvasvamini of No. i is the queen of Candragupta II, otherwise known to us as 
Dhruvadevl. A similar change of name is met with in the case of Murundadevi and 
Murundasvamim, occurring in inscriptions of about the same time (see Fleet, Gupta 
Inscriptions^ p. 132). Candragupta II ascended the throne about 380 A.D. and 
reigned up to 413, when his son, Kumaragupta, succeeded him. The Maharaja 
Govindagupta mentioned in No. i apparently was a younger brother of Kumaragupta. 
It is tempting to identify him with Krsnagupta, the first in the list of the Uiter Guptas 
of Magadha mentioned in the Aphsad inscription. The name Krsnagupta is found 
only in that inscription, which is in verse, and the choice of the word Krsna instead of 
its synonym Gomnda may have been due to the metre. But although the difference 
in name is of little concern, the interval of some 275 years between the supposed time 
of Krsnagupta and Adityasena (675 AD.), the eighth in that line, is too large to have 
been filled up by eight generations only. A similar uncertainty is attached to seal 
No. 2. Ghatotkacagupta may be identical with the Maharaja Ghatotkaca, the father ol 
Candragupta I, who lived about 300 A.D. In that case the name given to him in the 
inscriptions would be an abbreviation, the second part of the name being left out 
just as his father’s name, Gupta, evidently is merely the second portion of some 
compound meaning '' protected by 'h The addition of srl to the name in the seal 
certainly marks its bearer as a person of some distinction, while, on the other hand, 
the omission of the title Maharaja borne by him in the inscriptions strikes one as 
somewhat peculiar. For this reason a final verdict cannot be pronounced, and the 
question is better left pending. 


The palseographic evidence likewise points distinctly to the 4th and 5th centuries, 
or the time of the Imperial Gupta kings, as the date of the seals. The alphabet 
employed is throughout of the eastern variety of the Gupta type. The test letters, la, 
sa, and ha occur only in the forms peculiar to this script with the exception of one 
instance, Yaksavatsa (No. 18 and Plate XLI, This seal, however, comes from a 

different find-place and does not form part of the main collection.' We know 
from the Maukhari inscriptions in the Barabar and Nagarjuni hill caves near Gaya, and 
from Mahanaman’s inscription at Budh Gaya, that in the 6th century A.D. the western 
forms of these letters had come into use in North-Eastern India, and the year 500 
A.D* therefore can be put down as the approximate terminus ante quern of the 
seals. There are a few more points connected with the paleography of the seal 
inscriptions that deserve to be mentioned. The sign of the vowel a and the right-hand 
part of the diphthongs 0 and au very often exhibit a cursive form, consisting of a 
curve or hook attached to the bottom of the letter. See ga in bhandagara, Plate XL, 
q \ sam sahbhadra, Plate XLII, 34 (against usual form in XLI, 20) ; go in gomisvdmi, 
Plate XLI, 25 (but usual form in gomundaka, XLI, 26) ; gau in gauriddsa XLI, 28. 


^ For la see Ktihka in Plate XLI, 20, 21, 28, 
in Plate XLI, 22 ; for ha see Harisyaf Harih, and 


®nd 33 ; for sa see Vtsnu in Plate XL, 3, and yak'iah'-—rak<!ita 
Sdrtthavdha in Plate XLII, 36, 37, and 45. 
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This cursive form of writing is not altogether new in the North-Eastern alphabet of the 
Gupta time. The common form of the initial a (see Amratake'svara of Plate XL, 2) is 
made by adding the sign of the long vowel in the shape of a hook to the initial short 
a. In Samudragupta’s Allahabad pillar inscription (about 375 A.D.) we find long a ex- 
pressed by the same curve in pratyarpfana, 1. 26, and in parisarppana, 1. 31, and an 
intermediate form, with the maira attached to the middle of the right-hand side of the 
letter occurs in the same inscription in iasana, 11 . 23 and 24, Gangam, 1 . 31 , 'sobha, 

1 . 15, vimugopa, 1 . 19, s.ndL go-sata, 1 . 25. In a few seals bha looks almost like ga-, see 
Plate XLII, 50 ; jitam bhagavata, and a somewhat stiffened form of this letter 
occurs in No, 33 of the list. The writing of the last seal is of about the same type 
as the Meherauli iron pillar inscription of Candra, presumably Candragupta I, 
(320 A.D.). 

The inscriptions of the seals, as far as can be judged from short epigraphs of this 
kind, are in Sanskrit. A few instances, however, of the irregular genitive-termination, 
such as Harisya (No. 77) and Praka^anandtsya (No. 98), show that even in the time 
of the Gupta kings, when Sanskrit had been adopted throughout for official 
purposes, the mixed language of preceding ages had not quite died away. The form 
ruAdeva for rAdeva in 46 points to a pronunciation of the r-vowel that seems to have 
been peculiar to the South of India, while the lingual of dhanasya in 73 curiously 
reminds one of the orthography of the literary Prakrits, The spelling Nagasinha in 94 
instead of Ndgasimha, is only too common in inscriptions of this and later times. 
Evidently a distinct guttural sound had already been developed between the nasal 
vowel and the h, as in the modern word Singh. 

The loss of the letters to which these seals had been attached is the more 
deplorable, as from similar finds elsewhere we may surmise what an enormous mass of 
light these documents might have thrown on private and official life in India, 1500 
years ago. In their short inscriptions they give us nothing more than the names 
or titles of the persons who corresponded with the royal family of Vaigali in the 4th 
and 5th centuries. From these the pen of a novelist might easily draw a picture 
full of life and action. But an archaeologist, even if Melpomene has smiled upon 
his cradle, has to abstain from fiction and to record dry facts only. 

Among the titles of officials the most numerous is that of the Kumdramdty-adhi- 
karana. The last word must have been used in the meaning of “ chief” or “ superin- 
tendent,” for in the seal No. 12 of the list the title balddhikarana cannot be 
anything else but a synonym of the well-known and often used title halddhikrta or 
” chief of military forces.” In addition to his title, the “ Chief of Princes’ Ministers ” 
is styled Ywvardja-pddlya or Yuvarap a-bhattdraka-padlya. The last word I have 
taken as synonymous with pdddh, a mere honorific term, and translated it by ‘‘His 
Highness.” The addition of the word Yu-vardja to the title of various classes of 
officials shows that its use was not restricted to the heir-apparent to the throne. Of 
other officials we meet a chief of military forces (12), a chief of the treasury of the 
war office (13), a chief of the Police (14 and 15), a great chamberlain, Vinaya§ura by 
name, who is besides styled taravara, perhaps an office similar to that of the tarika of 
the inscriptions (16), a judge called Agnigupta (17), a chief of uparikas^ inTirabhukti 
(20), and a chief of Princes’ Ministers, at Tira (22 and 23). Yaksavatsa of 18, who is 
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siyledi B hat a diwd A'^vapati^ seems to have been another official. Seal 21 looks as- 
if it came from an officer whose functions were similar to those of Aisoka's Dharma- 
mahamatras i^inaya-sthiti-sthapah-adhikarand)^ His jurisdiction was restricted to 
Tirabhukti. The “ Chief of the Government {adhisihana) of Vai^ali ” in 25 may have 
been a sort of City Magistrate. According to Buddhist tradition^ the city of \'aisrili 
was ruled over by a Magistrate, who was elected by the people. Seal 19, beginning 
with Prayuktaka also may have belonged to some sort of official. 

Of geographical names we find besides the well-known word Tirabhukti (20 and 2 1 ) 
the simple Tira, evidently the locality from which the term Tirabhukti or the district 
of Tira” has been derived (see 22 and 23). The place cannot now be identified. 
Udanakupa in 24 seems to be the name of another unidentified locality, where a 
committee {parisad) resided, the exact functions of w'hich are not described. VaiSfill is 
found on seals 25 to 27, the last, however, being uncertain. The inscription on seal 
30 carries us further west to Benares. The letter to which it wtis attached must 
have been sent by the custodians of the temple of AmratakeSvara, one of the eight 
principal lihgas at Benares according to the Matsya Purana.^ From inquiries 
made both in Calcutta and Benares, I find that the temple no longer exists. I feel 
inclined to explain the following seal No, 31 in a similar way. Its inscription I 
translate as Narayana, the Lord of the illustrious Visnupada.” This looks as 
if the seal came from the authorities of a temple of Visnupada, perhaps the famous 
shrine at Gaya. If I am right, the seal would prove the existence of this temple 
in the 4th century A.D. 

The most numerous among the seal inscriptions is that referring to the coi-poration 
or g\}iAdi{nigama) of bankers {presthin), traders {sarttha'oaha) , and merchants [kulika), 
No. 29. It is invariably combined with other seals giving the names of private 
individuals; only in one instance it is found together with the seal of the Chief of 
Princes’ Ministers. The list of private names is fairly conspicuous, Nos. 42 to 120. 
A great many of them are distinguished as merchants {kidika). One person, Hari 
by name, styles himself both kulika (76 and 77) and prathama^kulika (99). 
Two persons are called bankers {Westhin, 109 and 1 10), and one, Dodda by name, was 
a sartthavaha or trader. Generally two or even more of the seals of private individuals 
are found in combination with each other or with the seal of the guild of bankers etc., 
of which evidently most of them were members. It looks as if during those days 
something like a modern chamber of commerce existed in Upper India at some bio- 
trading centre, perhaps at Pataliputra. Unfortunately the number of inscriptions of the 
4th and 5th centuries in Northern India is not very large, and we cannot therefore 
expect to meet many of the names of the seals in other epigraphical records. It is 
however, possible that Matrdasa of No. 92 is identical with the person of the same name 
mentioned in the mutilated Gadhwa inscription of the time of Candragupta II, dated 
in the Gupta year 88 (A.D. 398-9; Fleet, p. 38). However this may be, there- 
can be no doubt that most of the persons to whom the seals belonged carried on 
business transactions with the royal family of V^ai§all. A very peculiar name is that of 


HSee Matsya Puraipa, ed. Paiicanana Tarkaratna, Calcutta, BangabasI Press. ^akabclal 7 1812, p. 298. 
Adhyaya 181. 28-30, and Aufrecht, Cat. Oxoniensis, 42a, 168. Another temple of Amratakesvara now exists in- 
RamsaMauza at Ganhati in Assam; No. 40 in List of ArchcBologlcal remains in the province of Assam. ' 
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55 j I right in explaining the words Dharmmo-raksati-raksita as a 
proper name. If taken as a sort of benedictory formula, they do not convey any 
sense to me; for what does it mean that “ Dharma protects a protected person?” 
The seal occurs in combination with that of the guild of bankers, traders, and 
merchants, which shows that the person who used it was a member of that guild. On 
a number of seals, however, we find clearly no names but mere benedictory formulas. 
These are given in Nos. 32 to 41. They occur combined with seals of private individuals 
and those of the mercantile guild. Some of those Inscriptions contain nothing but 
the simple word namah “adoration ” or nanias-tasniai “adoration to him. Others 
mean “ victorious is the Lord,” while Siva is mentioned as Pa^upati in one seal (39) and 
as Ananta on twm (32 and 37), combined with his divine consort, called Amba once, 
and NandeSvari in the other inscription. A few seals lastly (121 s^q.) contain nothing 
but a single letter, such as ka or la^ or bear no inscriptions at all. 

Turning now to the emblems on the seals, the first thing that strikes one is the 
total absence of any distinct symbol of Buddhism, The impression of a pair of 
human feet, which occurs very often (see, e.g,^ Plate XLI, 21), need not necessarily 
mean a Bicddha^fada^ but may just as well be taken as a Visnupada^ or as the padukas 
of some Jaina tirtharnkara, now a very favourite object of worship in thejaina sanc- 
tuaries of north-eastern India. What I explain as an ornamented figure of a w’heel 
(see Plate XLI, 20) certainly looks quite different from the usual Buddhist form of a 
dharmacakra, and, besides, the worship of the wheel never has been a monopoly 
of the Buddhists. The evidence of the emblems on the seals, so far as they have 
any connection with religious worship, together with the names occurring in the in- 
scriptions and the seals bearing benedictory formulas, rather lead me to conclude 
that most of the persons to whom the seals belonged were follo’wers of the Brah- 
minlcal creed or Jainas, not Buddhists. The emblems do not exhibit a great variety of 
types. Two human feet {padukas) and a flower pot {kalahd) are the commonest 
among them ; likewise another symbol, for which I have chosen the wmrd “ orna- 
mented wheel,” though I am by no means certain in regard to this name. I have not, 
however, been able to think of any other object more like it. Its general shape is 
illustrated in Plate XLI, Nos. 19, 20, 22, 24, 29, 32, and Plate XLF, 40 and 50. A dis- 
tinct figure of a 'wheel seen from the front is illustrated in Plate XLI I, 39. To the kalasa 
and the wheel often a pair of conches {kankhas) is added, a wmll-known auspicious 
symbol in India. A further uncertainty is connected wdth the central symbol of the seal 
shown on Plate XL, 3, which is similar to that of Plate XLII, 48. Both remind one 
of the symbol figured in front of Kharavela’s Hathigurapha inscription,^ which occurs 
also in connection with several other ancient inscriptions where it has generally been 
called “ an ornamented tri^ulaB I have adopted this description, -ndthout, however, 
pretending to have found the true name of the symbol. The symbol, which is added 
to the mercantile guild’s seal, has been described by me as a money-chest. This is 
nothino-but a^uess, to w^hich I 'v^as led by the observation that in shape it resembles 

1 Similar expressions arc found in the opening of later inscriptions. Thus the inscription of the Vikrama year 
16S8 from the Kathautiya gate at Rohtasgarh (Kielhorn, List No. 318) begins uith the words Namastasyai 
" adoration to her.” 

2 See Actes du sixieine Congres International dcs Oricntalistes, III, 2, p. 137. 
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the objects held by some of the attendants of LaksmI on the seals of the officials (see 
Plate XL, 1 1 and 13, and Plate XLII, 46). From their dwarfish, thick-bellied stature 
it seems as if these attendants represent Kubera, the god of riches, and their attitude 
on seal 11 certainly looks as if they hold a money bag in front, from which they throw 
down coins. The shape of those supposed money bags closely resembles the 
object figured on the guild’s seal. The symbol for sun and moon occurs either alone 
(Plate XL, 6) or in combination with other symbols (Plates XL, 3, and XLI, 15). Of 
animal figures we find a bull on Plates XLI, 16, and XLII, 41 ; a boar, probably the boar 
incarnation of Visnu, on Plate XLI, 15 ; and a lion on the seal of DhruvasvaminI (Plate 
XL, i). The figure of a man holding down a bull by its horns in Plate XLI, 1 7, looks like 
an adoption of some classical design. The man seems to have a tail. Could he be 
a Satyr? A flag-staff is the symbol on some seals, like Plate XLI, 26. The shape of 
a nedi or altar is illustrated by the pedestal upon which the bull in Plate XLII, 41, 
stands. A curious symbol is the Persian fire-altar represented alone on Plate XL, 9, and 
in combination with a pair of human feet in Plate XLI, 27. It is evidently an adoption 
of the design occurring on the Kusana coins. The figure of ling a with yoni on Plate 
XL, 2, is perhaps the oldest representation of the phallic emblem that has as yet been 
found in India. The seals of officials generally have a figure of Laksmi with elephants 
pouring water over her (see Plate XL, 7, 8, 10, ii, and 13). This well-known type, 
which occurs in the oldest sculptures in India, calls for no further remark. But 
it may be mentioned that it is found on the seal of a copper-plate of Dharmaditya, 
whom Dr. Hoernle supposes to be identical with Samudragupta ; this plate turned up 
some time ago in the Faridpur district of Eastern Bengal.^ As regards the atten- 
dants, I have already stated that I believe them to be figures of Kubera, throwing down 
coins or pouring them out of round pots (Plate XL, 7 and 8). The combination of 
Laksmi and Kubera, however, is not knowm to me to occur anywhere else in Indian 
art, and my theory should therefore only be regarded as hypothetical. 

The following descriptive list gives the results of a prolonged study of all the 
seal inscriptions. I do not think that many of them have been left undeciphered. 
AVhere I have left blanks, the letters were either entirely gone or too faint to read, and no 
more than one or two specimens having been found, they could not be used to comple- 
ment each other’s defects, as in the case of other seals, where the specimens were 
more numerous. Wherever the facsimile plate shows but faint traces of writing on the seal, 
while my list gives all the letters without a query such as in Plate XLI. 27 : guravasya 
it should be remembered that I had other specimens to help me The arrangement 
of the list will, I hope, enable those readers who do not care for details, to see at 
a glance what the seals contain. As the combination of several seals on one piece of 
clay forms such a striking feature of the collection, I have added to each seal the 
inscriptions of those with which it is found combined, the bracketed figure giving the 
number of specimens on which each combination occurs. In the descriptive account 
I have selected the Sanskrit words kala'sa, paduka, kankha, triiula, and vedi for 
urn, human feet, conch, trident, and pedestal.” 


’See Ind^an Anliauary, XXI, 45. I understand that Professor Kielhorn is bringing out an edition of this plate. 
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Seals of Dhruvasvamini and Qhatotkacagupta. 

(1) Oval area, single border line, 2V' x if". Seated lion facing right, horizontal line, below 

(1) McLharajadhiraia,-sn-Ca/2dra£‘uJ?^a-' 

(2) patni maharaja-sri- Go vinda£'uj> fa- 

(3) mata mahadevi sn-Dhru- 

(4) vasvdmini, 

“ The great queen, the illustrious Dhruvasvamini, the wife of the Maharajadhiraja, the 
illustrious Candragufta, the mother of the Maharaja, the illustrious Govinda- 
gup t ay 

See Plate XL, i.— 3 specimens, 2 broken and very indistinct. This is Dhruvadevi of 
the inscriptions, the queen of Candragupta 11 (about 380 to 413 A.D.) For the 
change in the name cf^ Murundadevi and Miirundasvdmini^ See Fleet, p. 132. 

(2) Oval area, single border line, x |L 

^rVGhaUtkacaguptasya. 

“ [Seal) of the illustrious GhatotkacaguptaS 

See Plate XLI, 14. — i specimen* Perhaps identical with the Maharaja Ghatotkaca, 
the father of Candragupta I. (300 A.D.) 

Seals of officials, guilds, corporations, etc. 

(3) Circular area, single border line, diam. 2 ^". Laksmi standing in group of trees with 
elephants pouring water over her. Two dwarfish attendants holding objects like money bags. 
Horizontal line, below : — 

Kumaramatyadhikaranasya. 

“ [Seal) of the Chief of Princes^ Ministers.'^^ 

3 specimens. 

(4) Circular area, single border line, diameter ij". Laksmi with elephants, no attendants. 
Horizontal line, below : — 

(1) Yuvaraja-padlya-kumara- 

(2) maty-adhikarana. 

“ His Highness the Yuvaraja, the Chief of Princes^ Ministers.^^ 

See Plate XL, lo. — 28 specimens. 

(5) Same inscription as in 4. Circular area, single border line, diam. 2^'- Laksmi with 
elephants. Her left hand holds the stalk of a six-petalled flower. The two dwarfish attendants 
pour out small objects from round pots. 

9 specimens, one combined with Sresthi-sdrtthavdha-kulika-nigama, 

(6) Circular area, indented border line, diam. 2 ^ to 2\" (size of specimens varying). Laksmi 
with elephants standing on flowers, kneeling male on each side with a knob on his head. Money 
bag in front, from which he throws down small round objects (coins?). Two horizontal lines, 
below ; — 

( 1 ) Sr I-Y u var a j a-bh att ar aka -pa dly a-- 

(2) kumaramaty-adhikaranasya. 

'' [Seal) of His Highness, the illustrious Yuvaraja [and) Bhattaraka, the Chief of 
Princes' Ministers.'^ 

See Plate XL, ii. — 12 specimens. 

(7) Same inscription as in 6, but jbroken and somewhat differently arranged. Only half of 
seal, 2' diam. Emblems similar to preceding seal. 


^ Dr. Vogel suggests the meaning of “ office ’’ for adhiharana; he also takes Yuvardjcipddiya-kztindrdmdtya 
as a tatpunisa compound, in which the first member takes the place of the genitive case, and translates : The- 
minister of His Highness the Yuvaraja (heir-apparent).” [ Ed.] 
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(8) Circular area, single border line^ diam. LaksmI with elephants, no attendants. Two 

horizontal lines, below : — 

(i) Sri-para[mabhattaraka]-padiya-ku- 
(2^ maramaty-adhikarana. 

His Highness, the illustrious Paramabhattaraka, the Chief of Princes’ Ministers.’’ 

I specimen. 

(q) Circular area, single border line, diam. 2^". LaksmI with elephants. Her left hand 
holds a flower. Two attendants with money bags. Three horizontal lines. Inscription indis- 
tinct, but probably identical with No. 4. 

I specimen. 

(10) 27 specimens showing only indistinct traces of Laksmi with ;elephants and belonging to 
the types of Nos. 3 to 9, but broken. Inscriptions illegible. 

(11) Circular area, diam. 2", Laksmi with elephants. Two money bags, no attendants. 
From mouth of bags pours forth a line of small dots (indistinct). Horizontal line, below: — 

(1) Yuvaraja-bhattaraka-padlya- 

(2) k-adhikaranasya. 

[Seal] of His Highness the Yuvaraja [and) Bhattaraka, the chief of » . , 

I specimen. 

(12) Circular area, indented border line, diam. 2". Kalas a srl to right and to 

left. Two horizontal lines, below : — 

(1) Yuvaraja-bh attar aka- 

(2) padiya-bal-adhi- 

(3) karanasya. 

“ [Seal) of His Highness the Yuvaraja [and) Bhattaraka, the chief of Military forces.” 
See Plate XL, 5. i specimen. The word §ri to right of k alas a may also be taken as 
part of the legend. 

(13) Circular area, diam. if'C Laksmi with elephants. Holds stalk of flower in left hand. 
Two attendants pouring out indistinct object from round pots. Horizontal lines, one small and 
one large, below : — 

[Sri]-raiia-bhandagar-adhikaranasya. 

[Seal) of the illustrious chief of the treasury of the war office (?).” 

See Plate XL, 7. 3 specimens. A-matra of letter gd in shape of curve at right-hand 

bottom. The first words of the legend are doubtful. 

(14) Broken seal X i|'C Standing figure holding staff in left hand, head broken. 
Small and large horizontal lines, below : — 

[Da]ndapas-adhikarana[sya] . 

“ {Seal) of the Chief of Police.’' 

I specimen. A-mdtrd of sd in shape of curve added to right-hand side of bottom of 
letter. 

(15) Same inscription occurs probably on another broken fragment, showing lower half of 
standing figure, and eight-rayed star ; i x 

I specimen. 

(16) Pointed oval, single border line, li" x i". ^Symbols of sun and moon. Two horizontal 
lines, below : — 

(1) Mahapratihara-tarava- 

(2) i2i'Vmayasurasya, 

“ ( Seal) of Vinayasura, the great chamberlain and Taravara (?),” 

See Plate XL, 6. i specimen. T aravara may be a synonym of Tarika, a class of 
officials mentioned in copper-plates. 
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(17) Oval area^ x Humped bull couchant. Horizontal line^ below : — 

Mahadandanayaka-z^^/^Z^^///^^^^. 

“ [Seal) of the Judge AgnigitptaJ' 

See Plate XLI, 16. i specimen. From separate find-place. 

(18) Oval area, x Boar, sank ha on each side, above symbols of sun and moon. 
Below : — 

Bhat-asvapati-F^y^^^z;^/5‘^A^'^ (?). 

[Seal) of the Lord, the Asvapati Yaksavatsa [?)Y 
See Plate XLI, 15. i specimen. From separate find-place. Legend doubtfuL Note 
later form of sa in Yaksa- 

(ig) Oval area, 1" x Man with tail (?) holding down bull by its horns. Below: — 
Prayuktaka (?) 

See Plate XLI, 17. i specimen. From separate find-place. The inscription is very 
faint. Prayuktaka may be a title of officials like the similar term Viniyiiktaka 
occurring in copper-plates. 

(20) Circular area, single border line, diam. 

Laksmi with elephants. Her left hand holds stalk of eight-petalled flower. Two 
dwarfs pour out small objects represented by dots from round pots. Small and 
large horizontal lines ; below : — 

Tirabhukty-uparik-adhikaranasya. 

[Seat] of Chief of Uparikas of Tirabhukti (the district of Tira). 

See Plate XL, 8. 2 specimens. Uparika means a class of officials, whose exact func- 

tions are not known. 

(21) Circular area, single border line, diam. 2|''. Laksmi with elephants. Her left hand 
holds flower. Two dwarfs, holding money bags in front. Horizontal line ; below : — 

(1) Tirabhuktau Vinaya-sthiti-sthapa[k]-a- 

(2) dhikarana[sya]. 

[Seal) of the Chief of (?) in Tirabhukti.^’ 

See Plate XL, 13. i specimen. The term Vinaya-sthiti-sthapaka may denote a 
class of officials entrusted with the superintendence of the moral conduct of the 
people, like Asokas Dhamma-mahdmdtas, 

(22) Circular area, diam. 2|'L Laksmi with elephants. Her left hand holds stalk of seven- 
petalled flower. Two dwarfs, half kneeling, throwing down coins (? round dots); top of head 
with knot. Horizontal line, below : — 

Tira“kumaramaty-adhikarana[sya] . 

“ [Seal) of the Chief of Princes’ Ministers at Tira.” 

6 specimens. 

(23) Same inscription, but indistinct. Attendants represented standing or in profile. They 
pour out small objects from a pot, and on one specimen is a large flo^ver between central 
fio-ure of Laksmi and each of them. 

JD 

2 Specimens, 

(24) Circular area, diam. iJA Human figure seated in Indian fashion. Raised left hand 
holds branch of tree (?) ; right hand over knee holds indistinct object. Two horizontal lines 
below : — 

Udanakupe pari[sadah]. 

[Seal) of the Committee [pancdyat) at Udanakupa (?) 

See Plate XL, 12. 3 specimens, two very indistinct. 

(25) Circular area, single border line, diam. 1". Hemispherical object, perhaps money- 
chest. Small and large horizontal lines, ends turned upwards ; below : — 

[V]ai^aly-adhisthan-adhikarana. 
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‘^The chief of the Government of Vaisali (City Magistrate?)”. 

2 specimens, combined with indistinct seal, perhaps Prakasanandi ; adhisthana 
government ’’ in Rudradaman’s inscription, Ep, Ind, VIII, p. 46, note 7. 

(26) Circular area, single border line, diam. Female standing in flower group, two 

attendants. Two horizontal lines, below : — 

( 1 ) [V ai] salya m- ar apr akrti- [ku] - 

(2) tumbina[m*]. 

[Seal) of the householders of atVaisal!’.’ 

See Plate XL, 4. i specimen. Legend doubtful. 

(27) Oval area, i|'^ x iJ'C Wheel with symbols for sun and moon. Two horizontal lines, 
ends turned upwards ; below : — 

[Vai]sala-visay-a 

of the district of Vaisali (?).” 

See Plate XLII, 49. i specimen. Legend exceedingly doubtful. 

(28) Circular area, single border line, diam. Hemispherical object, probably money-chest. 
Three horizontal lines, below : — 

Sresthi-kulika-nigama. 

“ The corporation of bankers [and) merchants.” 

3 specimens, combined with broken and illegible seals. 

(29) Circular area, single border lines, diam. Hemispherical object, perhaps money-chest,, 
with lid on top. Two horizontal lines, ends turned upwards, below : — 

(1) Sresthi-sartthavaha-kuli- 

(2) ka-nigama [or sometimes nigama). 

The corporation of bankers, traders [and) merchants.” 

See Plate XLI, 19, 23, 29, 32, and Plate XLII, 39, 40, and 46. 274 specimens. 

Combined with : — 

Yuvaraja-padiya-kumaramaty-adhikarana (i) ; Jayaty-Ananto Bhagavan s-Ambah 

(4). 

Jitaih Bhagavatah (3). Nama[h*] Pasupateh (5). Namas-tasmai (4). Ajapala (16). 
Aryyanandi (6). Bhavasena (5). Bhavasena and Nagasinha (i). Dharmmo- 
raksati-raksita (4). Ghosa (4). Ghosadhyasya (5). Same and another broken 
seal(i). Gomisvami (37). Gomikaputtrasya and another illegible seal (2). Gonda 
(^i). Harigupta and Varahasya (7). Isanadasasya (75). Kesava-dattasya and Go- or 
So (2). Laksmana (3). Matrdasa (38). Ditto and Satyasrita (i). Matrdasa 
and Namas-tasmai (i). Nagasinha (3). Prakasanandi (3). Svamikasya (4), la 
(18). Broken and illegible seals {20). 

Seals of Temples and seals with religious legends. 

(30) Pointed oval, single border line, 2^" x i|". and yom, on each side ^nsu/a. 

Horizontal line, below : — 

Amratakesvara. 

See Plate XL, 2. i specimen. The lihga Amratakesvara was one of the eight guhya 
Lihgas of Benares ; see above, page 104. 

(31I Oval area, 2r X il". OrnamentaUmV/^. To right staff consisting of seven dots 
saiikha and symbol for sun; to left symbol for moon and ornamental wheel. Horizontal line' 
below : — ’’ 

(1) Sri-Visijupada-svami-Na- 

(2) raya[na]. 

“ NarSyapa, the Lord of the illustrious Visnupada (?).” 
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See Plate XL, 3. i specimen. P’erhaps a seal of the temple of Vi^nupada at Gaya; 
see above, page 104. 

(32) Pointed oval, single border line, X iL Ornamental wheel on vedz\ Two sankhas 
with flowers. Horizontal line, ends turned up, below : — 

(1) Jayaty-Ananto Bhagavan 

(2) S"Ambah. 

Victorious is the Lord Ananta {Siva) with Amba {Durgd).” 

See Plate XLI, 32- 4 specimens combined with : — 

Sresthi-sartthavaha-kulika-nigama. 

(33) Pointed oval, single border line, x TC Turban (cuda). Small and large hori- 
zontal line, below : — 

[JJitarh Bhagavata Victorious is the Lord."'' 

4 specimens, combined with Kulika-Nagadattasya (2) Kulika-Varmmasya (i), broken 
seal (i). There are large horizontal mdtrds over the letters ta, bha and va and 
the alphabet resembles that of the inscription of Candra[gupta I, ?] on the Iron 
Pillar at Meherauli. is written or , and va o". 

(34) Same inscription. Pointed oval, 1^" x 5". Ornamental wheel, two sankhas^ hori- 
zontal line. 

1 specimen. 

(35) Pointed oval, single borderline, li" x 1". Ornamented trisula, two sankhas* Small 
and large horizontal line, below : — 

Jitam Bhagavatah Victorious is the Lord/’ 

2 specimens. 

(36) Same inscription in two lines. Rectangular area, i" x Ornamental wheel. Hori- 
zontal line, ends turned upwards. 

See Plate XLII, 50. 3 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha-kulika- 

nigama. 

(37) Circular area, diam. 2'L Shield (?) on vedi^ two sankhas. Small and large horizontal 
line, below : — 

(1) [Jitarh Bhajgavato-nantasya Narhde- 

(2) [svajri-vara-svamina[h*]. 

“ Victorious is the Lord Ananta {Siva), the chosen husband of Nandesvari {Durgd)^ 

I specimen. Letters very faint and reading doubtful. Nanda occurs as a name of 
Durga. 

(38) Pointed oval, X Ornamental wheel. Small and large horizontal line, below : — 

Nama[h*] ‘^Adoration.” 

3 specimens, one combined with Kulika-Salibhadrasya. 

(39) Oval, single border line, i" X Inside 

Nama[h"^] Pasupate[h] Adoration to Pasupati (Siva).^^ 

6 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha-kulika-nigama (5) and with Kulika- 
Nagadattasya (i). 

(40) Pointed oval, x Y , Ornamented wheel. Two horizontal lines, ends turned upwards, 
below : — 

Namas-tasmai Adoration to Him.’' 

See Plate XLII, 40. 7 specimens combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha-kulika-nigama 

(4) ; Kulika-Harisya (2) ; Kulik-Omabhatta (i). 

(41) Same inscription. Pointed oval, indented border line, i|"xF, Front view of wheel, 
two sankhas. Two horizontal lines, ends turned upwards. 

See Plate XLII, 39. 2 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha-kulika-nigama 

and Matrdasa (i) ; Kulika-Nagadattasya (i). 
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Seals of private individuals. 

(42) [Ai]katanika[syci]. 

Pointed oval, Ornamented trisula two lines. 3 specimens. See 

Plate XLII, 48. 

(43) Ajapala. 

Pointed oval, thick border line, Ornamented wheel, two lines. See 

Plate XLI, 19. 17 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc., on 16. 

(44) Aryya bhatta (?). 

Pointed oval, irxS"* Ornamented two lines, i specimen combined with 
Prathama-kulik-Ograsinhasya and Vadasya. 

(45) Aryyanandi. 

Pointed oval, Ornamented wheel, two sankhas, small and large line. 

See Plate XLI, 20. 27 specimens combined with ; — 

Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. (6) ; Kulika-Gauridasasya (4) ; Knlika-Gondasya (3) ; 

Kulika-Krsnadattasya (2) ; Kulika-Salibhadrasya (4) ; Prathama-Kulika 

(i) ; Sresthi-Sridasasya (2). 

(46) Arya-Rusideva {read Rsi-deva). 

Pointed oval, indented border, ii"x |'L Two padiikas, two lines, ends turned up. 

I specimen, combined with Kulika-Harisya. 

(47) Bappacandra. 

Pointed oval, indented border, i" x 

1 specimen combined with Bhavasena, 

(48) Barggab. 

Circular area, single, border line, diam. f'L Front view of wheel, two sankhas^ tw'a 
lines. I specimen. 

(49) Bhavadasa. 

Pointed oval, Ornamented wheel, two lines, ‘ends turned upwards. 

2 specimens, combined with Kulik-Omabhatta (i) and Kulika-Salibhadrasya (i). 

(50) Bhavasena. 

{a) Pointed oval, single border line, Shield, small and large lines, ends 

turned upwards. See Plate XLI, 21. 

{b) Pointed oval, indented border, Two padukas, two lines. Letter bha 

looks almost like ga. 

35 specimens. Combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. (5) ; Bappacandra (i) ; 
Kulika-Dhanasya (8) ; Kulika-Harih (i) ; Kulika-Salibhadrasya (8) ; ditto and 
Nagasinha (2) ; Kulik-Omabhatta and Nagasinha (3) ; Nagasinha and Sresthi- 
Sartthavaha, etc. (i) ; Sartthavaha-Dodda (3). 

(51) Brahmapalitasya, 

[a) Pointed oval, Ornamented wheel, three lines, ends of upper and lower 

one turned upwards. See Plate XLII, 55. 

ib) Pointed oval, single border line, Same emblem as {a) with tv !0 sankhas 

and two lines only. 

[c) Pointed oval, single border line, il^x |." Two pdduhas, two lines. 

6 specimens, combined with Kulika-Harisya (i) ; Kulika-Salibhadrasya (i) ; Prathama- 
kuhka-Harih (i). 

(52) (i) Brahmaraksi- 
(2) tasya. 

Pointed oval, i xf • pddukas^ one line, i specimen. 

(53I Butta. .(damaged). 
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Pointed oval, indented border, Ornamented wheel, two sahkhas^ one line. 

1 specimen combined with candrah. 

(54) Cakradasa. 

Pointed oval, Six-rayed star, two lines. 2 specimens 

(55) Dharmmo-raksati-raksita (proper name?)* 

[a) Pointed oval, single border line, Ornamented whee^, six-petalled flower 

on each side, and small ornamented wheel in each corner. Inscription in one 
line. See Plate XLI, 22. 

{h) Pointed oval, Ornamented wheel with two sahkhas^ small and large line. 

Inscription in two lines. 

6 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. (4). 

(56) Ghosa. 

Pointed oval, single border line, Tw^elve-rayed star, two lines, ends turned 

upwards. See Plate XLI, 23. 

5 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. (4). 

(5 7) Ghosadhyasya. 

{a) Pointed oval, single border line, X f'C Ornamented wheel, small and large line. 

{h) Slightly different as regards wheel and horizontal lines. 0 -mdtra over left hand 
part of gha not, as usual, over central part. See Plate XLI, 24. 

10 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. (6) ; Kulika-Umapalita (2). 

(58) Go — (or So — ). Broken seal, head of cow* with two padukas between horns, two lines 

with ends turned upwards. 

2 specimens combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc., and Kesavadattasya. 

159) (1) Gomika [putrasya Sresthij — (2) Kulotasya {Seal) of the banker {Seth) Kulota,. 
the son of Gomika.^ ^ {See 88, Kulotasya.) 

Pointed oval, indented border, 2" x Ornamented wheel, two sahkhas, small and 

large line with turned ends. 

2 specimens combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. 

(60) Gomisvami. 

Pointed oval, i4'''XyV^* Two padukas, two lines. See Plate XLI, 25. Right-hand 
line of 0 expressed by curve attached to bottom of letter. 

42 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. (37) ; Kulika-varggasya (i) ; 
Kulik-Ograsena (i) ; Prathama-kulik-Ograsinhasya (i). 

(61) Gomundaka. 

Pointed oval, indented border, Flag-staff in two lines with turned ends. 

See Plate XLI, 26. 

4 specimens, combined with Kulik-Omabhatta (i). 

(62) Gonda {c/. Kulika-Gondasya, No. 75)* 

Pointed oval, indented border, X Two padukas ^ two lines with turned ends. 

2 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. (i) and Kulotasya (i). 

(63) [Gu]ravasya.* 

Pointed oval, single border line, ip'x|"L Fire-altar and two padiikaSy two lines. 
See Plate XLI, 27. 

4 specimens, combined with Kulika-Krsnadattasya. 

(64) [Ha]ridasa. (?) 

Rectangular area, I'^xi". Ornamented wheel, small and large line, i specimen. 

(65) Harigupta. 

Pointed oval, indented border, ii"xi''. Ornamented wheel, two lines with turned 
ends. See Plate XLI, 29. 


^ For this name see Ind. Ant., XI V, p. 140. 


Q 
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7 specimens^ combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc*, and Varahasva. 

(66) Isanadasasya. 

{a) Pointed oval, single border line, Two padukas, small and large line. 

See Plate XLI, 30. 

(< 5 ) Similar type, indented border, i" x padukas very clumsy. 

[c) Long oval, Inscription in line with longer side, small padukas in 

left-hand corner. See Plate XLI, 31. 

no specimens. Combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. (75) ; Kulika-Dhanasya (3) ; 
Kulika-Harisya (2) ; Kulika-Salibhadrasya (6) ; Kulika-Sukhita (i) ; Kulik- 
Omabhatta (9) ; Prathama-kulika-Harih (13) ; Broken and illegible seal (i). 

(67) Jayadeva. 

Oval area, |'''x Two padukas^ two lines with turned ends. 

I specimen combined with Kulika-Salibhadrasya. 

(68) Kesavadattasya. 

[ci) pointed oval, |" X |'C Ornamented wheel, two sahkhas, small and large line. 
Inscription in two lines. 

( 5 ) Similar type but larger (i|'' x i'"), and inscription in one line of writing. 

3 specimens combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc., and Go-(or So-) (2) ; Kulika- 
Nagadattasya (i). 

(69) Kesavasya. 

Pointed oval, upper part broken, diam. i specimen combined with Matrvarmanah 
and two broken seals with tree as emblem. 

‘(70) Kulika- (proper name indistinct). 

Circular area, diam. i". Kalasa^ two lines with turned ends, two sankhas^ 

I specimen combined with Brahmaraksitasya. 

(71) (i) Kulika-Bhagadatta-(2) sya. 

Circular area, single border Ime, diam. |". Kalasa with two branches, two lines with 
turned up ends. 

3 specimens combined with la. 

(72) Kulika-Dhanasya. 

Circular area, diam. i". Kalasa^ two sank has, two lines with turned up ends. 

4 specimens combined with Isanadasasya (3) ; broken seal (i). 

(73) Kulika-Dhanasya. 

Circular area, single border line, diam. i". Kalasa with three flower stalks two 
sankhas, two lines. 

9 specimens, combined with Bhavasena (8). 

'(74) Kulika-Gauridasasya. 

(.) Ciretfar area, indented border, diam. li". Kalasa with live flowers, two saMas 
one hne. Below inscription two indented lines, points inward 

( 4 ) Circular area single border line, diam, {". KalaSa with three Sowers, two lines 
with turned „p ends. See Plate XU, a8. Right-hand „atra of „ n shape of 
curve attached to bottom of letter. ^ 

7 specimens, combined with Aryyanandi (4) ; Naga-sinha (2) ; illegible seal fil 

■(75) Kuhka-Gondasya {cf. Gonda, above No. 62). ' 

Circul^ area, single border line, diam. «"■ Kalasa with si* small leaves two 
sankhas, two lines with turned up ends. See Plate XLI 'j'? Riaivt n j ' * 
of 0 consi^ing of curve attached to bottom of letter! 

4 specimens, combined with Arjyanandi (3) : alone (G 

(76) Kulika-Harib, (See No. 99.) 

^«/ 4 ^-ndt„ 0 f„Huv, t„o .mes With 


'a 
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II specimens, combined with Bhavasena (i) ; Naga-sinhali (10). 

(77) Kulika-Harisya. (See No. 99.) 

Circular area, diam. ij". Kalasa with two sankhas^ two lines with turned ends. 
See Plate XLII, 36. 

13 specimens, combined with Arya-Rusideva (i) ; Brahmapalitasya (i) ; Isanadasasya 
(2) ; Prakasanandi (5) ; Prakasanandina[h*] (2) ; Namas-tasmai (2). 

(78) Kulika-Krsnadattasya. 

[a) Circular area, lined border, diam. I'C Kalasa^ two sankhas, two lines with turned 
ends. 

[d) Circular area, single border line, diam. f'''. Small kalasa with t'wo branches, two 
sankhas^ short and long line. See Plate XLI, 27. 

(c) \^ery similar to ( 3 ), but indented border, diam. 

8 specimens, combined with Ar5ryanandi (2) ; Guravasya (4) ; Matrdasa (i) ; 
Satyasrila (i), 

(79) Kulika-Nagadattasya. 

{a) Pointed oval, ij" by Kalasa with flower and two branches, small and large 
line. 

(<5) Circular area, diam. Kalasa with two branches, two lines with turned ends. 

[c) Circular area, diam. Kalasa^ two sankhas^ two lines with turned ends. 

(^) Circular area, diam. i^''. Kalasa with flower and two branches, two small objects 
like flowers, small and large line. 

5 specimens, combined with Jitam Bhagavata (i) ; Nama[h*J Pasupate[h] (i) ; 
Namas-tasmai (i) ; Kesavadattasya (i) ; broken seal (i), 

(80) Kulika'Nandasya. 

Circular area, diam. I'h Kalasa^ two sankhas, small and large line. 

7 specimens, all on one lump of clay, more or less damaged. 

(81) Kulika-Salibhadrasya. 

[a) Circular area, lined border, diam. Kalasa^ two sankhas^ small and large line. 

See Plate XLII, 43. 

[b) Circular area, double lined border, diam. i". Kalasa with three flowers, two 

sankhas, tw^o lines with turned ends. 

[c) Circular area, single border line, diam. i". Kalasa with flower and two branches, 

two sankhaSj two lines with turned ends. See Plate XLII, 34. 

[d) Circular area, lined border, diam. Kalasa^ two sankhas, small and large line. 

Inscription in two lines. See Plate XLI, 20. 

[e) Circular area, lined border, diam. Kalasa with two branches, no sankhas^ two 

lines. 

In (^), (< 5 ) and [c) Sd is written cursive, wdth the d-mdtrd expressed by a curve at 
bottom. 

29 specimens, combined with Nama (i) ; Aryyanandi (4) ; Bhavadasa (i) : Bhavasena, 
(8) ; Bhavasena and Nagasihha (2) ; Brahmapalitasya (i) ; Isanadasasya (6) ; 
Jayadeva (i) ; Nagasihha (2) ; Prakasanandinah (2) ; Prakasanandisya (i). 

(82) Kulika-Sukhitah. 

[a] Circular area, diam. i''. Kalasa with two branches, two lines with turned ends. 

(5) Circular area, indented border, diam. Same emblem as {a). See Plate 

XLII, 35. 

8 specimens, combined with isanadasasya (i) ; Matrdasa (7). 

(83) Kulika-lImap[Mita] f?) 

Circular area, diam. i". Kalasa with two branches, two sankhas^ small and large 
line. 

Q 2 
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3 specimens, combined with Ghosadhyasya (2) ; broken seal (i). 

(84) Kulika-Varggasya. 

Circular area, diam. i". Kalasa with two branches, two lines with turned up ends. 

6 specimens, combined with Aryyanandi (3) ; Gomisvami (i) ; la (3). 

(85) [Ku]lika-Varmma[sya] 

Pointed oval, by C'. Kalaia with two branches and three flowers, small and large 
line. 

I specimen, combined with Jitam Bhagavata. 

(86) Kulik-Ograsena (“ the Kuhka Ugrasena ”). 

Circular area, lined border, diam. I". Kalasa with small floweis, small and large line. 

I specimen, combined with Gomisvami. 

(87) Kulik-Omabhatta the Kulika Umabhatta 

[a) Circular area, single border line, diam. i". Kalasa with flower, two sankhas^ two 

lines. See Plate XLI, 21. 

[b] Circular area, double border line, diam. i'\ Kalasa^ two sank h as ^ small and large 

line. See Plate XLI, 30. 

[f] Similar emblems, single border line, diam, f'C 

(^) Circular area, single border line, diam. i". Kalasa^ no sank has, two lines with 
ends turned upwards. 

[e] Circular area, diam. Small kalasa with flower, two lines. 

21 specimens, combined with Namas-tasmai (i) ; Bhavadasa (1); Bhavasena and 
Nagasiiiha (3) ; Gomundaka (i) ; Isanadasasya (9); Nagasihha (2) ; broken seal 
(2) ; alone (2), 

(88) Kulotasya (?). See No. 59. 

Pointed oval, indented border, li" by |". Two padukas^ two lines. 

I specimen, combined with Gonda. 

(89) Laksmana (?). 

Pointed oval, i" by Indistinct object, like fire-altar. 

I specimen, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. 

(90) Lavanasya (?). 

Pointed oval, ij" by Y'- Two padukas between horns of bull's head, two lines. 

I specimen, alone, 

(91) Lo (broken). 

Pointed oval, lined border, ij" by Ornamented wheel on vedi, two sankAas, two- 
lines. 

I specimen, alone. 

(92) Matrdasa. 

{a) Pointed oval, dotted border, i^' by |". Two pddnkas over vedi. See Plate XLII 
35 and 39. 

[b) Pointed oval, lined border, by Two pddukas, two lines with ends turned 
upwards. 

50 specimens. Combined with Namas-tasmai and Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. (i) • 
Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. (38) ; same and Satyasrita (i) ; KuUka-KrJnadattasya 
(i) ; Kulika-Sukhitah (7) ; alone (2). 

(93) Matrvarmanah ( ? very uncertain). 

Pointed oval, i" by Faint traces of tree, horizontal line. 

r specimen, combined with Kesavasya and two broken seals having trees as emblem. 

(94) Nagasihha. 

{a) Pointed oval, dots, indented line between two plain lines, inscription in line with, 
longer side, ik" by |". See Plates XLI, 28, and XLII, 38. 
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(d) Pointed oval, double lined border, outer line indented, x Two padukas, two 
lines with ends turned upwards. See Plates XLI, 21, and XLII, 34, 37, and 45. 
27 specimens. Combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. (3) ; same and Bhavasena 
(i) ; Bhavasena and Kulika-Salibhadrasya (2) ; Kulika-Gauridasasya (2) ; 
Kulika-Harili (10) ; Kulika-Salibhadrasya (2I ; Kulik-Omabhatta (2) ; 
Sartthavaha-Dodda (4) ; Sresthi-Sasthidatta (i). 

(95) (G Narayanadattah (2) visa. 

Pointed oval, x li". Humped bull standing on vedt\ See Plate XLII, 41- 
5 specimens, alone. I have failed to understand the last word of inscription. 

(96) Prakasanandi. 

Pointed oval, Rays within double lined border, inscription follows longer 

side. See Plate XLII, 36 and 42. 

15 specimens, combined with Vaisaly-adhisthan-adhikarana (2) ; Sresthi-sartthavaha, 
etc. (3); Kulika-Harisya (5); Prathama-Kulika-Harih (2); Sresthi-Sri- 
dasasya (i) ; broken seals (2). 

(97) Prakasanandina[h*]. 

Similar to 96, but with larger border, li" x See Plate XLII, 43. 

9 specimens, combined with Kulika-Harisya (2) ; Kulika-Salibhadrasya (2) ; Pratha- 
ma-Kulika-Harih (5). 

(98) Prakasanandisya. 

Similar to 96 and 97, raised margin, i|" x 
I specimen combined with Kulika-SMibhadrasya. 

(99) (i) Prathama-Kulika. (2) Harih. (See Nos. 76 and 77,) 

Circular area, indented border, diameter Kalasa, small rays (straight lines) near 
top and bottom, two horizontal lines, with ends turned upwards. 

23 specimens. Combined with Brahmapalitasya (i) ; Isanadasasya (13) ; Prakasa- 
nandi (2) ; Prakasanandinah (5) ; broken seal (i) ; alone (i). 

(100) Prathama-Kulik-Ograsinhasya [“ {Seal) of principal kulika Ugrasihha 

{a) Circular area, double lined border, diameter Kalasa with two branches, small 

and large horizontal line. See Plate XLI, 25. 

{i) Circular area, diameter i". Kalasa with two branches, two ^ankkas^ tuo lines. 

Inscription arranged in two lines of writing. 

4 specimens, combined with Aryyabhatta and Vadasya (i) and with Gomisvami (3). 

(101) Ravidasa. 

Pointed oval, indented border, x il*". Persian fire-altar. See Plate XL, 9. 

I specimen, alone. From different find-spot. 

(102) Ravidattasvami (very uncertain). 

Pointed oval, lined border, Ornamented wheel, small and large lines. 

1 specimen, alone. 

(103) Rudracandra. 

Pointed oval, lined border, x Humped bull lying on vedi, 

2 specimens on one piece of clay. 

(104) Sa(?) ka (?) (not legible). 

Oval, Kalasa with two branches, thick horizontal line. 

I specimen, combined with...*. Kunda- 

(105) Sartthavaha-Dodda. 

Circular area, lined border, diam. i". Kalasa on vedi^ two sankhas wdth arrows or 
rays, two horizontal lines. See Plate XLII, 45. 

8 specimens, combined with Bhavasena (3) ; Nagasinha (4) ; broken seal(i)« 

(106) Satyasri[ta] (?) 
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Pointed oval, ik" X Ornamented wheel, two lines with ends turned upwards. 

2 specimens, combined with Kulika-Krsnadattasya (i), and with Sresthi-sartthavaha^ 

etc., and Matrdasa (i). 

(107) [S]auvarnnam [i*Jtrasya ( ? very uncertain). 

Pointed oval, I y' X 1 5". Kalasa with two branches, two short and long 

line, ends turned upwards. 

I specimen, alone. 

(108) Sivalasya (?). 

Pointed oval, \ ' x Ornamented trisula^ two lines. 

I specimen, alone. 

(109) Sresthi-Sas[th]i[datta] . 

Circular area, lined border, diameter Kalasa with six-petalled flower, two lines, 

ends turned upwards, 
j specimen, combined with Nagasihha. 

(no) Sresthi-Sridasasya. 

Circular area, indented border, diameter i\ Kalasa with two branches, short and 
long line. See Plate XLII, 42. 

3 specimens, combined with Aryyanandi (2) ; Prakasanandi (i). 

(in) Sri-devasva[minah] (? uncertain). 

Pointed oval, lined border, 2j'‘'x if'C Shield (?) on vedi^ two horizontal lines. 

I specimen, alone. 

(112) Svamikasya (? uncertain). 

[a) Pointed oval, lined border, x i". Ornamented wheel, two sankhas^ single line. 

[b) Pointed oval, indented border, Two padukas (clumsy), two lines with 

ends turned upwards. 

5 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. (4) ; alone (i). 

(113) Vadasya (?). 

Pointed oval, i''x f''. padukas^ two lines with ends turned upwards. 

I specimen combined with Aryyabhatta and Prathamakulik-Ograsihhasya, 

{114) Varahadattah. 

Pointed oval, x f Ornamented wheel, single line. 

I specimen, combined with illegible seal. 

(115) Varahasya. 

Pointed oval, lined border, Ornamented wheel, two lines, ends turned 

upwards. See Plate XLI, 29. 

7 specimens, combined with Sresthi- sartthavaha, etc., and Harigupta. 

(116) Vargapala. 

Oblong area, blunt edges, no emblem, I5" x|". See Plate XLI, 18. 

I specimen, alone. 

(117) Vasudatta. 

Pointed oval, Two padukas, two lines with ends turned upwards. 

Inscription reversed on two specimens, thus : WW . See Plate XLII, 47. 

4 specimens, alone. 

(118) Vasudevasya (?). 

Oval area, i" x f". Bull couchant, 
i specimen, alone. 

(119) Visniivarmma (? very indistinct). 

Small oval area, x | . 3 specimens, alone. 

(i3o) Vi^varupa. 

Pointed oval, ly X g . Tw^ padukas^ short and long line, i specimen alone. 
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Seals with single letters, no inscriptions, broken or illegible seals. 

(121) Smoothed surface, i|'''xig", no border. Letter ka impressed. See Plate XLII, 52. 

I specimen. 

(122) Letter la in oval centre; surrounded by rays. 

[a) X I"; indented border line. 

( 5 ) li'' X I", plain border line. See Plate XLII, 46. 

23 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. (18) ; Kulika-Bhagadat- 
tasya (3) ; Kulika-Varggasya (2). 

(123) Rough surface with letters na and ja stamped on it, i|"'x i specimen. 

(124) Similar piece of clay, three letters, not deciphered, seemingly meaningless. See Plate 
XLII, 51. I specimen. 

(125) Oval area, X V'- Animal figure en fage, wheel to right. Small horizontal line, 
below indistinct traces of letters. See Plate XLII, 44. i specimen. From different find-place. 

(126) Oval area, i|" xf'L Perpendicular line with two squares above and five loops on left 
-side, ending into irregular curve. No inscription. See Plate XLII, 53. i specimen. From 
different find-place. 

(127) Oval area, Spade-like object, reversed triangle in centre, top ends into 

^dotted lines; small flag attached to lower right side of handle of spade and circle on left side. No 
inscription. See Plate XLII, 54, i specimen, from different find-place. 

(128) kunda. 

Pointed oval, x|". Ornamented wheel, two sank/ias, short and long line. 

I specimen, combined with sa (?) ka (?) 

(129) mina[h]. 

Pointed oval, i x f ", Eight-rayed star over Persian fire-altar. 

I specimen, combined with Kulika-Nagadattasya. 

(130) ... lakapata (?). 

Circular area, diam. K alas a with two branches, two lines with ends turned 

upwards. 

4 specimens. 

(131) • . chanda dhruna markkatani (?) 

Oval area, i^"xi". Female standing between trees. Margins gone. See Plate 
XLII, 56. 

I specimen, combined with next seak 

(132) sya. 

Oval area, lined border, i"x Flag-staff, two lines with turned up ends. 

I specimen, combined with No. 131* 

(133) candra. 

Pointed oval, lined border, x f'L Ornamented wheel, short and long line. 

I specimen, combined with Butta. 

(134) Oblong area, damaged, about 2|"xi|". Two pddukas over crescent resting on 
xound object. Faint traces of two lines of writing, i specimen, 

(135) Pointed oval, Ornamented trUula^ traces of sankhas and crescent. 

Taint traces of inscription, i specimen. 

(136) Circular area, diam, f". Bull couchant, faint traces of inscription, i specimen, 

(137) 2 seals with tree as emblem combined -with Kesavasya and matrvarmmanah. 

(138) 3 seals on one piece of clay : — 

[a) Circular, tree with railing and two kalasas] 

[b] & [c) Oval bull couchant, and bull facing wheel. Only one or two letters left of 

inscription on each seal. 
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(139) 4 seal impressions on one piece of clay; 

(a) rectangular, i" X 2", bull enfage] 

(b) pointed oval, li" X f", bull en profil', 

(c) ditto ornamented wheel ; 

(d) traces of circular seal. , 

(,40) 66 pieces of day have been excladed from the list as abso'ulely useless. On 

are still found traces of the following emblems , 1 , / n f f ryf wheel ('ll • 

Bull (2); Jiabasa (15} ;padu^a (2) ; ornamented wheel (9) ; front view of wheeUi) , 

cuda (turban) (i) ; tree (i). 


Appendix 

Showing corresponding numbers in List to numbers of Plates. 
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POSTCRIPTUM. 

It is curious to find the figure of Laksmi with two attendants and the inscription 
No. 3 of the preceding list on a seal attached to a copper-plate from Tippera, in 
Eastern Bengal, which has recently been sent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
is now in the hands of Babu Ganga Mohan Laskar, who is preparing an edition of it. 
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The seal measures about 4 inches in diameter. The attendants are seated cross- 
legged and pour out some liquid from round pots. The reverse bears the figure of a 
lotus. The plate attached to it is written in characters of the 9th or i oth century 
A.D , approximately, while the legend of the seal {Kicmaramatyadhikaranasya) is in 
the alphabet of the early Gupta kings The plate appears to contain a grant made 
by a person who held the office of Kumaramatyadhikarana. It begins with : — 


(1) Kumaramatya-adhzkai'anas-ca Sarvvanga-visaye vra (bra) 

hman-adya-purassaran-varttam.dnan—bJiavinas=ca 'sri-savianta. 

(2) \jpi\sayapatin-sdd]nkara)ian vyavahdri-j anapaddn= 


VO (bo) dhayaty-ashi vo viditani 



Fig. 19. 

To the left hand side of the figure of Laksrai is the impression of another small seal, 
about f inch in diameter, with the figure of a boar and the legend : Sri Lokandthasya, 
in characters of the same type as the copper-plate inscription. It is evident that we 
have in this plate, as in the spurious Gaya plate of Samudra Gupta (Fleet, p. 254), an 
older seal attached to a plate of later date. If the inscription of the plate is not a 
mere forgery, which I am unable to decide at present, w'e should find an officer of the 
rank of Kumaramatyadhikarana continuing to enjoy a certain amount of territorial 
independence in a remote district of the East several centuries after the period of the 
early Gupta kings. The fact, however, that he uses the same seal as other officers 
of the same rank during the Gupta rule tends to show that in the various districts of 
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their Empire different officers of the rank of Kumaramatyadhikarana were employed, 
a fact which is in accordance with the inscription No. 22 in the preceding list. 

I am much obliged to Dr. Vogel for his note on page 107. Leaving out the 
question whether adhikarana in the seals of officials should be taken impersonal as 
“ office ” or personal as I proposed, I think that he is right in taking the words Yuvaraja- 
padlya-kumaramaty-adhikarana and the like as tatpurusa compounds. The officials 
mentioned in those seals evidently were subordinate to the Heir-Apparent (the son of 
Candragupta II ? ) who held the office of provincial governor (of Tirhut?). It is 
interesting, in this case, to learn from seal No. 12 that he also had some military force 
at his disposal. 


T. Bloch. 



CAVES AND INSCRIPTIONS IN 

RAMGARH HILL. 

♦ 

T he Ramgarh Hill is situated in the Lakhaiipur zamindari of the Sirguja State, loo 
miles distant from the nearest railway station, Kharsia, on the Bengal-Nagpur line. 
The hill is well known locally and visited annually by a great number of pilgrims, who 
worship near the broken temple on the highest peak of the hill, which is something 
over 2,000 feet high,^ The caves lie in the western slope of the northern part of the hill, 
which forms a long range stretching from north to south, the highest point being at the 
southern end. They are reached through a natural tunnel, i8o feet long and so high 
that an elephant can easily pass through it. Hence its name Hathipol. At the western 
end of this tunnel the slope of the hill forms itself into a crescent, overlooking a 
thickly-wooded valley closed to the west by a parallel range of the same hill. Both 
caves are open to the west. The northern one is called Sitabenga and the southern one 
Joglmara cave. 

The two inscriptions inside these caves have recently been discussed by 
M. I’Abbe Boyer, whose readings and translations, unfortunately, are based upon the 
imperfect facsimiles published by General Cunningham in the first volume of the 
C. I. 1.^ My own readings are based upon a study of the inscriptions on the spot, the 
two photographs, of which facsimiles are given on Plate XL II I {a) and {b) and two 
paper Impressions, which I took away with me from Ramgarh. 

The characters of both inscriptions are almost alike and hardly differ from the 
ancient Brahmi employed in the A§oka inscriptions. Ya is expressed by the wedge- 
shaped form in both inscriptions, and ka, which only occurs in the Joglmara inscription, 
has the central line sloping down from the middle of the left-hand stroke of the letter, 
not from the top. There are no long vowels d, z, or il in the Joglmara inscription, 
while in the Sitabenga inscription d and u occur. Both inscriptions employ a vertical 
line as a mark of interpunctuation to divide such parts of the sentence as form more or 
less connected groups. Similar divisions are noted in the A§oka inscriptions by 
leaving a blank space between the end and the beginning of two such groups. The 

^ For a description of all the antiquities of the hill see Ball, hid. II, 243 ff, and JiingU Life in Indta^ page 
323 ; Beglar, A. S. R., XIII, page 31 ; and my last annual report for the year ending with April 1904, Part II, 
page 12. 

Journal Asiatiqzts, X, Serie, tome III, No. 3 , Mai-Juin 1904, page 478, A further translation was given by 
Hara Prasad Sbastri in Proceedings A. S. B., 1902, page 90. 
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practice of the Ramgarh inscriptions, which revives only many centuries later in inscrip- 
tions and manuscripts, curiously reminds one of the single sloping wedge that is used as 
a divider of words in the Achsemenian cuneiform inscriptions in the ancient Persian 
language. 

Sitabenga Inscription [Plate XLIlI(a)]. 

Two lines, 3 feet 8 inches long each. Average size of letters 2| inches. The 
inscription is written just below the roof of the cave on the northern side of the 
entrance. The end of both lines has been smeared over with cement, which I found it 
impossible to scratch off with ordinary knives. Hence the last letters in both lines have 
become indistinct and a few more may have been lost altogether. The folio-wing is my 
transcript : — 

(1. i) adipayariiti hadayarti 1 sabhava-garu kavayo e ratayarh .... 

( 1 . 2) dule vasarhtiya 1 hasavanubhute I kudasphataiii evarii alarh g. [t.] 


Notes. 

There is a flaw in the rock between e and ra of line i , and a large fissure bet-w^een 
ku and da inline 2, which cannot mean signs of interpunctuation. The second vertical 
line in line 2, though rather long, evidently means a mark of interpunctuation. 

The 10th letter in the first line, read as \_dha\ by M. Boyer, is distinctly bhd. I 
am likewise positive in regard to the reading ru of the 13th letter instead of ra of 
Cunningham’s facsimile. There is no sign of an aniisvdra after ka, the next letter, 
neither is there any breakage in the rock which might lead us to supply one, as proposed 
by M. Boyer. The 3rd letter from the last is distinctly rd not ti. The first of the last 
letters of the end may have been ta. I do not think that more than two or three 
letters are missing at the end, as the surface of the rock soon becomes rough. This 
may be seen on the photograph. 

The photograph published with this article would probably lead us to decipher the 
7th letter of the 2nd line as hi. It is unfortunate that what is merely a small hollow in 
the rock looks on it like the up-stroke of the i-?ndtrd. In looking over the paper- 
impression I have again satisfied myself that the letter really is d not i. The 1 5th letter 
is decidedly not sta, but must be read spha. The spiral end of the pha will be clearly 
seen on the photograph. The two last letters are almost certainly g and /, but their 
vowels remain uncertain. 

That the opening of the ist line must be translated by “ poets venerable by nature 
kindle the heart,” will not, I presume, be doubted. At least a more natural translation 
can hardly be offered. Ihe following e evidently is the relative pronoun 4'(?, referring to 
kavayo. As the end of the line is defective, I must leave it untranslated. From my 
understanding of the second line, which, however, I do not consider as final in any way, 
it does not seem to have belonged to the relative sentence opening with e rdtayath p svadi 
the latter appears to have formed a short attribute only. The obvious interpretation of 
rdtayam, as the loc. sing, of rdtrl “ at night,” does not seem to fit in here. 

The translation of the 2nd line turns round the word kudasphatam, the letters 
of which are certain. By supplying an anusvdra after ku and by lengthening the 
a of spha^ both unobjectionable alterations, if indeed they can be called alterations 
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at all ^ — we get himdasphatam, which in Sanskrit would be kunda-sphltam, meaning 
“thick with jasmine flowers,” sphata being another form for sphzta. Evidently 
garlands of jasmine flowers, still worn on festive occasions, are referred to. This 
leads us to supply the missing vowels of the two last letters of the last word. In 
reading alamgemti we get the 3rd pers. plur. pres, of the causative form of a-lag 
{cf. Pali laggeti and lageti, causative of lagati) meaning to tie, to hang up.” The 
two words thus may be translated as: “they {the people) {garlands) thick with 
jasmine flowers {around their necks)." The occasion on which they do this probably 
is mentioned in the opening words of the line. The obvious translation of dale 
vasamtiya by “ of a woman far away {from her lover) ” would introduce a Magadhi 
form Sanskrit dure) into an inscription which otherwise shows no signs of 

being composed in that dialect. I propose to explain dide as the loc. sing, of a 
supposed dula, synonymous with dola “ swing,” and vasamtiya as gen. sing, of 
vasantl {sc. purnima) “ the vernal full moon.” The great festival of the vernal 
full-moon in Phalguna, the modern Holi, is still called dol-jatra or “ swing-festival ” 
in Bengal, and surely the name is by no means an inappropriate one. Its mention 
in connection with the charms of poetry likewise stands to reason. There must 
have existed a very ancient connection between the rustic frolics of this festival 
and the later dramas. Almost all the Sanskrit plays are acted on the vasanto- 
tsava or “ spring-festival,’ ’ and the gay sports which the people enjoy in the 
beginning of the Ratnavali, so graphically described by the king and his jester, 
strikingly remind one of what may still be seen in every town and hamlet in 
Northern India on Holl day. The words hasavanu-bhute I take as an attribute to 
dule^ corresponding to Sanskrit hasya-vdn-odbhute or more correctly udbhuta-, 
similar irregular formations of compounds being by no means unheard of. I translate 
them accordingly “at which jokes and music abound.” The only difficulty is the second 
long a of hdsa, which I cannot explain. Likewise the word evam at the end of 
the sentence remains meaningless in my translation. 

My translation thus stands as follows : — 

(1.1) “ Poets venerable by nature kindle the heart, who .... 

(1.2) “ At the swing-festival of the vernal full-moon, when frolics and music 

abound, people thus (?) tie {around their necks garlands) thick with 

jasmine flowers.” 

M. I’Abbe Boyer has already (p. 481) remarked that the two lines of the inscrip- 
tion evidently are metrical. He suggests three demi-§lokas In that case we 

shall have to supply six syllables at the ends of both lines together, the total number 
being at present only 42. It also struck me at once that the inscription probably is in 
verse, and 1 have been trying to get the two lines into the shape of an Arya-strophe 
or a similar metre, but without any success. The demi-gloka-theory also does not hold 
good with my restoration of the end of the second line, neither can the words "sabhdva- 
garu kavayo ” be turned into a regular pada of an anustubh- verse by the insertion 
of an anusvdra after ka, as proposed by M. Boyer. Probably the metre of the verse 
follows some old popular scheme, which has gone out of fashion in later poetry. 


1 Short a for long J ozcms m adip ay ami t lov adlpayamti in line I, and the anusvdra has been left out in 
calana of line 4 of the Jogimara inscription. 
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Whatever may be thought of my interpretation of the last line of the inscription, 
I feel confident that the reading and translation of the greater part of the first line 
is beyond any possible doubt. As the inscription opens with a praise of the charms 
of poetry, we can hardly expect its general theme to have been anything else. This 
is something quite different from what we read in other cave inscriptions. The 
Sitabenga cave on the Ramgarh Hill evidently was not the abode of pious ascetics 
void of all worldly attachments, but we may safely conclude that it was a place where 
poetry was recited, love songs were sung, and theatrical performances acted. In 
short, we may look upon it as an Indian theatre of the 3rd century B.C. 

The arrangement of the cave was eminently suitable for this purpose. It is 
illustrated on Plate XLIII(c) and in Figs. 1 and 2 ; besides which the sketch plan 
on Plate X of Vol. Xlll of Cunningham’s Report may be compared. 



In front of the entrance was a row of rock- cut benches arranged in terraces in 
the shape of a crescent. They have been called steps by Mr. Beglar, but must have 
served some different purpose, as it would have been absurd to provide steps all 
along the opening of the cave, even at places like the right-hand or southern end, 
from where no direct access can be had to the interior. Besides, the deep artificial 
grooves running from north to south and from east to west would serve no useful 
purpose. They cannot have been drains, for, having no openings, rain water 
"would merely collect w^ithin them, and "would find no outlet. But these S0“called 
“ steps” would be very suitable as benches to seat an audience watching some play 
or similar performances acted in front of them. The benches have been washed 
away to some extent by rains, and the plan in Fig. i, I am afraid, does not 
afford a very accurate idea of their arrangement, especially as the traces of their 
continuation in the right-hand corner have not been marked. Perhaps the photograph 
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on Plate XLIII(^:), will be found clearer. The bottom line in Fig. i merely marks 

a small depression in the ground, 
and not the end of the plateau. 
There is sufficient space in front 
of the small rock-cut amphitheatre 
for the erection of a stage, and 
the benches themselves might 
easily have seated some fifty or 
more spectators. 

The steps leading up to the 
interior will be best seen in the 
photograph. They are found 
merely on the left-hand side, none 
on the corresponding right-hand 
side. The interior forms an 
oblong, 46 by 24 feet. Along 
three sides run broad rock-cut 
seats, 2^ feet high and 7 feet wide, slightly terraced by lowering the front a few 
inches. The ground near the entrance is somewhat lower than in the corners of the 
seats. The most important feature, however, are two holes, cut into the floor at the 
entrance, which, I regret to say, have been left out by an oversight from the plan in Fig. i 
They evidently were made to hold wooden posts, to which the curtain was fastened, 
which shut out the cold air of the winter nights, when the audience retired to the 
interior. At such times the spectators would be seated along the broad benches, and 
the dancing party would perform in front of the curtain that closed the door. A small 
rock-cut drain in the interior is shown in Figs, i and 2. 

That the plan of the small amphitheatre in front of the cave, with its hemispherical 
rows of rock-cut seats rising in terraces above each other and wnth the pathway s 
between them arranged somewhat like concentric circles and radiants, bears a certain 
resemblance to the plan of a Greek theatre, cannot, I think, be overlooked. And it 
wall likewise be admitted that the adoption of the shape of a Greek theatre in an Indian 
building, that served similar purposes, has a strong bearing upon the question of the 
Greek influence on the Indian drama. In a recent note published in the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society (Vol. LVllI, page 867). Professor Luders refers to a prelimi- 
nary notice on the discovery of the theatre in the Sitabenga cave, published by me in 
the same Volume on page 455. He first points to certain passages in Kalidasa’s 
poems, which, however phantastical, show that caves in ancient India were not entirely 
built for anchorites, but often served quite different purposes as the abode of 
dancing girls and their lovers, and he very ingeniously explains the word lenasobJuka 
occurring in one of the Mathura inscriptions as “ cave actress.” With regard to the 
question of the Greek influence on the Indian drama, he points to the learned work by 
Reich on the Greek Mimus, and he adds that, according to the researches of this 
scholar, the possibility — nay even the probability — of a connection between the Indian 
drama and the Greek Mimus cannot be put in question. I have not been able to 
consult the book of Reich for the purpose of this article, but I understand that his 
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ar^utTients a.re in the inRin liters-ry. However, I think it cannot be considered in the 
least improbable that, if Indians became acquainted with Greek theatres, the suitability of 
the arrangement of these must have led them to adopt similar structures for their own 
places of amusement. The Greek influence often stretches very far in India, and in 
time, I believe, we shall be able to trace it much farther than we think at present 
The well-knowm statue of Apollo carved upon one of the relic pillars at Budh-Gaya has 
become the prototype of the later Indian representations of Surya. It is shown on Plate 
L of Mitra’s Buddha Gaya, and a similar figure is found inside the Ananta Cave 
in the Khandagiri Hill in Orissa. The niakara of Kama looks like a certain adoption 
of the Dolphin of Eros, and upon the coping stones of the Bharhut railing we find 
the figure of a bull having the head of a bearded man, unfortunately left out in 
Cunningham’s photographs, in which we may easily recognize an imitation of the 
Greek river-gods, so common on Greek coins, whatever idea the Bharhut sculptor may 
have associated with this design 

These are only a few instances of Greek influence on Indian Art. The amphi- 
theatre in front of the Sitabenga Cave also forms a link in the same chain, and its 
bearings upon the literary side of the question of Greek influence in the Indian drama 
cannot be overlooked. 


Jogimara Inscription [Plate X( 3 )]. 

Five lines, ist and 2nd smaller. Length of lines 1 and 2 ; 6 inches ; average size 
of letters : 1 1 inches. Length of lines 3 to 5 : 2 feet to 1 foot 8 inches ; average 
size of letters : 3^ inches. The inscription is engraved near the right-hand or southern 
side of the entrance, just below the paintings that cover the vault. The surface 
of the rock near the end of line 3 being too rough, the last letter is placed a little 
lower down, at the end of the following line 4. The following is my transcript : — 

(1) Sutanuka nama 

(2) devada§ikvi 

(3) Sutanuka nama 1 devada§ikyi 1 

(4) tarn kamayitha bal[a]na .^eye i 

(5) devadine nama 1 lupadakhe i 


No'IES. 

The letters are all perfectly clear, with the exception of the 7th aksara in 
line 4. It must be left an open question whether the small dot at the bottom of the 
curve of la can be taken as the sign of u. It is certainly very small and much less 
marked than the u of the wmrd lupadakhe in line 5. Whether we should read 
baluna or halana depends upon the interpretation of the line. 

The language is pure Magadhi, and in the exclusive use of ka more closely 
connected with the Magadhi of the grammarians than the Magadhi of A§oka There 
is no r. and final 0 is throughout represented by The long vowels « t and ft, 
are always expressed by short a, i, and u, and the anusvara is written only’ in tarn 
(I. 4), but omitted in hal\a\na {t.e. halanath or balmiam) of the same line The form 
demdakikyi shows in its last syllable the palatalized form of k, expressed by the 
compound letter ky, which we find in the A§oka inscriptions in Khalsi, XII, 8 
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{Alikyasudale), and in Dehli-Siwalik, VII, 2 {amhavadikya and adhakosikyanl) , and 
in other instances. The palatalization of k very likely is due to the influence of the 
preceding vowel i. 

The contents of the inscription have already been explained by M. I’Abbe Boyer 
in such a way that I find very little to add. Lines i and 2 and line 3 both should 
be rendered in Sanskrit as Sutanuka nama devadasi. It is interesting to find the 

o 

last expression devadasi, here employed in the sense of ‘ a dancing girl, ’ probably 
much the same as gain'ka. In line 4 tarn stands for Skt. tarn, referring to Sutanuka. 
Kamayitha is the 3rd sg. aor., in Pali kamayittha ‘ he loved, ’ and the subject of the 
sentences is found in the following two words. Seye M. Boyer explains as Pali seyyo, 
nom. sg. for Skt. kreyan, and baluna, he takes as gen. plur. of balu-=S\it. baiu ‘ a 
young fellow.’ ' The excellent of young fellows,’ who loved Sutanuka, was, according 
to M. Boyer, Devadinna by name, skilled in sculpture {lupadakhe-=rupadaksah'). 
The translation arrived at stands thus : — 

(1) “ Sutanuka by name, 

(2) “ a Devadasi. 

(3) “ Sutanuka by name, a Devadasi. 

(4) “ The excellent among young men loved her, 

(5) “ Devadinna by name, skilled in sculpture.” 

It should, however, be remembered that the reading baluna is not quite certain ; 
halana, on the other hand, which in Sanskrit would be baldnam, hardly fits in, for the 
lover of a Devadasi scarcely would have been called a ‘ child’ {halo), neither does this 
word look like a suitable attribute of a skilled artist. If we adopt M. Boyer’s transla- 
tion, I should prefer to take the small mark at the bottom of la as an u and read 
baluna with him. 

Although I readily accept M. Boyer’s translation as the most natural render- 
ing of the words, I cannot refrain from proffering another interpretation, even 
if, in doing so, I may lay myself open to the blame of the Latin poet : duni vital 
humum, ccelum et inania captat. Considering that the last line very probably refers 
to the paintings on the roof of the cave, as M. Boyer also points out, and that 
lupadakhe should be translated rather by ‘ skilled in painting,’ the work having been 
done by Devadinna, we should expect in the preceding lines a statement of the 
fact that Sutanuka made the cave, or something similar to it. I would accordingly 
venture to explain kamayitha as a 3rd sg. aor., not of kdniayati but of kammdyati, 
a derivative verb of kamma or karman, ‘ work,’ used especially for any artificial 
stone work, such as sildkamma, sildkammdnta, etc. We have in Hindustani a similar 
verb kanidnd 'to labour, wmrk,’ which may be used in expressions as khet men 
kamdtd hai ' he works on the field,’ and if we find it besides in the meaning ‘ to 
earn’ {rupayd kamdtd hai, 'he earns money’), the term originated probably in the 
same way, as the similar English phrase ' to make money.’ Seye I would then take 
as the acc. sg. of saya, being used in the neuter gender, and meaning ‘ a place 
to lie down,’ the first e being due to false analogy with Pali seyyd=:'Ski. kayyd. 
Balana I would explain as the gen. plural of bald fern, or bdlikd ‘ a young girl.’ The 
translation in that case would be ‘ Sutanuka by name, a Devadasi, made this resting 
place for girls. Devadinna by name, skilled in painting.’ To what class the girls 

s 
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belonged, for whom Sutanuka, evidently one of their order, provided a place to lie down, 
becomes clear if we remember the purpose which the other Sitabenga cave used to- 
serve. They must have been actresses, employed in the theatre close to the place 
where they retired for rest. 

With M. Boyer’s translation we need not necessarily connect the last line {Deva- 
dine nama j lupadahhe [ ) with the preceding words baluna keye. The 3rd and 4th 
lines might have formed a sentence in itself, giving the subject of the paintings on the 
vault of the cave, below which the inscription is engraved, and the 5th line simply 
might record the name of the painter. What these paintings represent cannot now 
be made out, and even if Sutanuka, a Devadasi, was the heroine of a love story 
depicted in them, we get no further clue. So much, however, may be considered as 
certain, that the paintings, like the inscription, belong to the 3rd century B.C. and 
that they are the oldest specimens of wall-paintings that have as yet been found in India. 
For this reason I should have wished to publish with this article some facsimile of 
them, but I was unable to get good photographs taken— a task probably altogether 
impossible owing to the position of the roof and the worn state of the frescoes — and 
as I had not provided myself with tracing paper, I must postpone their publication 
to a future opportunity, when I am able to arrange for another visit to the hill. 

The paintings have already been noticed very briefly by Mr. Beglar on page 40, 
\ olume XIII, of Gen, Cunningham’s reports. They are generally very crude and 
exhibit no great skill of the painter’s brush. Dampness has affected them to a great 
extent, and large portions of the fresco have entirely disappeared, while others become 
visible only when the surface of the rock has been moistened. But however imperfect 
they may be as works of art, there can be no doubt that they are really old paintings. 
We find in several places the ancient catty a-Mvindow , and a two-wheeled carriage 
drawn by three horses and surmounted by an umbrella is just like similar ones in 
the carvings of Sanchi and Bharhut. The back-ground of the fresco is painted white 
all over. Upon this the figures of men and animals and the scenery likewise are 
painted generally with a crimson red and in some instances with black. Yellow is 
employed in the bands dividing the fresco into various panels. Human bodies are 
all in crimson red, the outlines sometimes being marked with black lines ; the eyes 
and the hair are likewise black, the hair generally being tied into a knot on the left 
side of the head. Drapery is shown in red outlines upon the white back-ground. 
Elephants, horses, birds, and trees are painted with the same red colour as "human 
figures. The fresco is divided into a series of concentric circles by bands of red and 
yellowy sometimes with a geometrical design. In order to give some idea of the 
contents of the paintings, I append a short description of the four best preserved 
panels, based upon my notes taken during my visit to the cave. 

A. In centre male figure, seated under a tree, to left dancing girls and 

musicians, to right procession with an elephant. 

B. A number of male figures, a wheel and geometrical ornaments. 

C. Half of this panel is more or less indistinct and shows merely traces of 

flowers, houses and human figures wearing clothes. Then follows a 

tree with a bird and a human figure, probably a child, in its branches. 

Around this are a number of other human figures standing, similar to- 
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that upon the tree, all undressed, the hair tied into a knot on the left 
side of the head. 

D. A male figure seated cross-legged, evidently naked, with three attendants 
standing and wearing clothes. To the side of this group, two similar 
seated figures with three attendants. Below, a house with a caitya- 
window, and an elephant and three male figures wearing clothes standing 
in front. Near this group is seen a chariot drawn by three horses and 
surmounted by an umbrella ; also another elephant with an attendant A 
similar series of seated male figures, a house with a caz’/ji'tz -window 
and an elephant is repeated in the second half of this panel. 

I cannot pass from these two caves and their inscriptions without noticing one 
more point that deserves to be mentioned. As I have already stated, the inscription 
in the Jogimara cave is written in Magadhi. It contains the name of a Devadasi 
and of an artist, and was probably written by one of those. The Sitabenga inscrip- 
tion is in verse and evidently the composition of some poet. Its language is closely 
related to the so-called Lena-dialect or the Prakrit of the other cave inscriptions. 
This dialect stands nearer to the SaurasenI of the dramas in certain points, such as 
the retention of r, the final 0, and the dental sibilant ^ instead of the palatal s. Both 
inscriptions are of the same date. The latter one evidently was written by a person 
of higher social standing than the individual who wrote the Magadhi inscrip- 
tion. With these facts in view, one cannot avoid noticing the similitude that exists 
between the use of two well-defined Prakrit dialects in these two contemporaneous 
inscriptions and the distribution of Sauraseni and Magadhi in the Indian dramas. 
There Sauraseni is the language spoken by persons of a higher rank, while Magadhi 
is used only by persons of low order and by children. The coincidence may be a 
mere chance, and certainly not too much importance should be attributed to it, but 
it is curious in any case, and could not, I think, for this reason, be passed over 
unmentioned. 


T. Bloch. 
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P erhaps the most interesting of deserted city sites in Western India is that 
usually known as Brahmanabad in Sind, situated about eight miles south-east of 
the railway station of Shahdadpur, and forty-three miles north-east of Hyderabad. 
It lies upon the open sandy plain, in rolling heaps of brick debris, scored and cross- 
scored with the depressions of its original streets, and engirdled by the ruins of its own 
massive walls and bastions. The plan of the site has very much the shape of an old 
top-boot, with the sole presented to the north-west, and the leg stretching towards the 
south-east, the whole having a circuit of five and three-quarter miles. With the 
exception of a considerable area towards the south-east end, the whole space is covered 
with billowy mounds of brick ruins. Nothing stands now above the surface, save in 
one place, where an unrecognizable tower -like core of brick masonry, by its very 
loneliness, accentuates the utter desolation around. There is a total absence of stone 
masonry of any kind ; but lumps of charred wood, here and there, seem to indicate the 
former presence of wood-work. The cementing material in the brickwork would 
appear to have been mud ; and it is this, the accumulation of ages, before the final 
downfall of the city, that forms the greater mass of the present mounds. This earth 
impregnated with certain salts, the result of human occupation for so many centuries' 
has been found to be of use as a manure, and thus the present site is periodically 
harried by the people of the surrounding villages, W''ho carry it away in great quantities 
to fertilize their fields. This annual process of denudation of the site has long ago- 
obliterated all landmarks that might have proved useful ip the identification of the 
same, or of the buildings that once jostled one another for room over its crowded area ; 
and it is now very surely wiping out every trace of the lower courses of the walls’ 
which, hitherto protected within the mounds, are being uncovered and demolished by 
the destructive hoe of the cultivator. Former mounds are now represented by low^ 
ridges of loose brick bats, all that is left of the walls, and any testimony or objects of 
interest they may have contained are now lost for ever. 

The site has, m a lesser degree, served as a great bran pie to many an amateur 
explorer and curio hunter, who, with no further purpose in view than the turning up of 
some find of intrinsic value, have dug and raked about in what seemed to them the 
most likely places. But beyond broken shell bangles, pottery sherds, occasional beads 
and corroded copper coins, they have rarely found anything to repay them for their 
trouble. There is the spirit of gambling m it ; each new visitor hopes to be lucky where 
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others have failed. They have wasted their time and patience upon a site never likely 
to yield much to delight their hearts ; but, with the villager, they have been guilty, 
with more blame, of foolish acts of mischief. To them the identity of the site, its 

j f 


Fig. I. 

history, the customs and aspirations of its former inhabitants, are nothing so long as 
they can fish out some small curio, which when found they know neither the name nor 
use of. Yet an undisturbed armful of bricks, such as we see at the peon’s feet in 
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Fig. I, is of more value to him who would methodically study the site and endeavour 

to uncover its mysteries. _ , u + 

The identification of this site has provoked a certain amount of controversy,^ u 

the only writers, who have treated the subject at any length, have been Mr. Bellasis, a 
former member of the Civil Service in Sind,^ and Major-General Haig.^ The former 
based his conclusions chiefly upon tradition, the general appearance of the site, and 
what he discovered in the ruins during certain explorations which he made there , the 
latter relied, almost exclusively, upon historical data gleaned from various local 
histories, of the period of the early Arab conquests, by Muhammadan r\riters Though 
both are’ apparently directly at variance regarding this particular site, both, I believe, 
are right. The one was convinced of its identity with the ancient Brahmanabad ; the 
other with Mansura, the first Arab capital in Sind , while the outcome of my own 
examination of the ruins is to show that it was the site of both cities, the one having 
been built upon the ruins of the other. I will first describe, as briefly as possible, what 
I found there, and then my reasons for the conclusions to which I have come 

I have already mentioned the walls, wholly built of Hindu bricks, in the bottom of 
the mounds, far below the foundations of the upper walls of mixed bricks. In the 
north-west corner of the city are a number of great pits, from which earth has been 
carried away, and these have disclosed interesting sections through some of the high 
mounds. Upon the top of one of these we unearthed the foundation walls of a large 
building with its many small rooms, the whole building being planted upon the mound. 
In the sections, as shown in the sides of the pits [see Plates XLV(^), XLVI(fl), {b), 
and (c)], numbers of great earthen jars are seen embedded. These are bowl-shaped, and 
measure 3' to 3' 6" across the mouth, and 2' 6" deep. They are below the foundations 
of the upper walls, the latter, in many cases, cutting through them These jars have 
been a puzzle to me They have no flat bottom to stand upon, the bottom being round 
with a projecting protuberance, hence they were not intended to stand upright upon a 
flat surface, but to be wholly, or partly, set in the earth. If they were connected with 
funeral customs, such as to bury ashes in, they would have been far too large for the 
purpose of single interments, and one would have expected them, in such a case, to have 
had narrow, closed mouths. They are all in perfectly upright positions, m many cases 
telescoped one into another, and in some cases cutting into the sides of those below. 

I had several of them emptied very carefully, but could find in them nothing of a 
distinctive character, unless it be small quantities of ash and bits of disintegrated 
bone ; for the rest they are filled with earth, potsherds, bits of brick, and charcoal. 
Their contents thus differ in nothing from that of the mounds around them The ash 
and bone are mixed throughout, and do not appear to have been placed in any particu- 
lar position. In one I found the ash and earth in layers, with a bend downwards in the 
middle, and this would point to the gradual filling of the jars with earth and surface 
refuse washed in by successive rains and the wind. During my last tour I found just 
such jars, though better made, being used in the Chanda district of the Central Pro- 
vinces beside wells for holding water for cattle. I now think that these may have been 
used for a similar purpose, probably in connection with the royal stables, for watering 


^ Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ^ July 1857, No. XX of Vol. V. 
2 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVI, part 2. 
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the elephants and horses. In a compact and crowded city, such as this must have 
been, with most of its streets very narrow, it would have been very awlcward to lead 
hundreds of animals through the town, twice a day, to the river , moreover, being of the 
royal stables, they would have been exempted from going for their own w'ater. There 
would be a constant breakage going on with these jars, and others would be placed, 
perhaps, as we find them, one inside the other, to take the place of the broken ones. 

Depending chiefly upon the river for their water-supply, few wells appear to have 
been sunk , or, at least, few traces of them now remain. There is one, partly filled in 


Fig 2. 

about eight feet in diameter, on the plain to the east of the city, across the river bed, 
built of good brickwork, the bricks being large and carefully moulded to the curve of 
the well. Close to the large mound, in the north-west corner of the city, upon which 
are the foundations of the large building already mentioned, and under which are buried 
the great jars, is a curious deep narrow well. It is about two feet in diameter, and is 
formed of deep earthenware rings or cylinders, placed one above another, to form, as it 
were, a great vertical pipe. Each section is provided with flanges so as to prevent the 
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one telescoping into the other (see Fig 2). I found wells, formed of earthenware 
rings, still being made at Patan in North Gujarat ; but in this case, as the diameter was 
greater, the rings were made in two or more segments. 

Along one street, alone, I cleared the foundations of three mosques {cf. Fig. 3) with 
their buttressed mihrabs all placed in the usual position, that is, directed towards 
Mecca. This position they seem to have got exactly, the direction being a trifle south of 
due west. There is no mistaking the foundation of a mosque when found As a rule, 
it is constructed with three walls, forming three sides of a rectangle, the fourth side, or 
entrance, being open. Outside of the back wall are one or more projecting buttresses, 
which represent the niches or mihrabs within, one always being in the centre of the 
wall. These mosques, being very small, have each but one niche and one corresponding 
buttress at the back, which is present in these foundations. In one mosque four pillars 
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supported the roof, while in another two sufficed for the smaller building. The pillars 
were of brick, about three feet square, the bases of which still remained. The three 
sides of the building had heavy brick walls, while in front of the largest building was a 
small courtyard with an outer gateway. 

Copper coins are plentiful, being found scattered all over the site, but so corroded 
with verdigris that it is not often they can be cleaned with any success. Nevertheless, 
the corrosion having gone on equally all over the coin, the impression is often quite 
distinct, though there may not be a gram of pure copper core left. These coins are of 
two kinds.^ One is a very thin coin beautifully impressed with Arabic writing, part 
within a circle and part round the rim (see Plate XLVII). These belong to the Eastern 
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Khalifahs, and, though some bear the names of governors of Mansura,^ I am inclined 
to think, from their style and execution, that they were coined in the Khalifah's own mint 
and not in Sind. The other kind, squat and dumpy, are very much smaller in area, and 
are represented by the two rows of silver coins at the top of the Plate, and in rows six, 
seven, and eight, among the copper ones. I think there is no doubt, w’hatever, that 
these were coined in Sind, and at Mansura itself, and that ^ve have discovered the 
method by which they were turned out. 

Heaps of honeycombed baked clay slabs are found in one particular spot, in 
what I should suppose the citadel, all broken into fragments [Plate XL VIII (3)]. These 
clay slabs, or cakes, are about half to three-quarters of an inch thick, upon one side of 
w'hich are impressed rows of little cup-like hollows, forming a regular honeycomb pattern, 
while the lower sides have been subjected to great heat and are vitrified. The honey- 
combing I have found in three sizes, the hollow’s in the largest being about seven- 
sixteenths, and those in the smallest barely three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter. 
These puzzled me, when I found them first at Bhambor, a ruined site near one of the 
mouths of the Indus, upon a small heap at one corner ; but, upon finding near them, 
both at that place and Brahmanabad, not only copper coins, but little pellets of copper 
w'hich fitted them, the real use of these curiously marked tablets became apparent. I 
also found many fragments with small lumps of verdigris (sub-acetate of copper) adhering 
to the edges of the little cells. They were, no doubt, connected with the coining appa- 
ratus of the Arabs. I take it that these slabs of clay were first heated upon a furnace, 
to prevent the sudden chilling of the copper poured into them ; and, when filled, and all 
superfluous copper run off, each hollow^ contained a pellet of uniform size and weight. 
These were then placed between the dies and struck by a very heavy hammer. This 
mode of manufacture would account for the dumpy shape of the coins, not all of 
the same thickness, often thick at one side and thinner on the other, and frequently 
burst at the edges. The small silver coins w'ould seem to have been made in the same 
way. The heating of the moulds vitrified the under sides of the slabs, and cracked 
them, after which they were cast aside for new moulds : hence the heaps. The thin 
Khalifah coins first mentioned were, no doubt, made from sheet copper. 

So far as deciphered, these coins are unmistakably connected with Mansura,^ 
and, much corroded, are found in abundance upon the upper ruins. But, in very much 
smaller numbers, there are found also little thin coins, more or less square, as cut from 
thin sheet copper, w^hich are certainly Hindu, for they have stamped upon them sundry 
old devanagarl letters. 

Perhaps, after brickbats, broken pottery is most plentiful among the ruins, but only 
in one place did I get out a whole vessel of any size, and this wms cracked and soon fell 
to pieces. Fragments of four distinct kinds are found — common red, which is most 
abundant ; common black, both plain and decorated ; plain buff hardware, not so 
common ; and buff ware, glazed both inside and out, which is rare. The last two kinds, 
I should think, were imported by the Arabs, and Avere not made in Sind. Amongst the 
first, or common red, are found the great bulk of pots which were used for water and 
ordinary domestic use, some of them with spouts and lids. There were also found 

1 See Thomas’ Prinsep, Vol. II, pages 119-124. 

^ See one of the smaller coins figured in the Journ. Bom. Br. R. A. S., Vol. X (1873-74), p. 166. 
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small plates and saucers with little handleless cups or tumblers, and Me lipped vessels 
for bMls or lamps. All these are in the common unglazed ware. At Depar Ghangro we 
dug up, in the open plain, fragments of at least four pots or goblets of different patterns. 
Of one we got together sufficient pieces to reconstruct it by joining them together on a 
lump of clay-just half the vessel. Fig. 4 is a photograph of the same. The back elevation 
does not exist. I found one of the moulds, in very hard baked clay, with the ornament 
in intaglio, for use in applying the raised decoration upon these goblets. Its surface is 
curved to that of the vessel. Handles and necks of the plain buff variety show that the 
articles were chiefly water goblets holding a pint to a quart, while the fragments of the 
glazed ware indicate very large jars, from a foot to two and a half feet in diameter. The 
colours of the glaze are blue, green and white, the inside being generally of a lighter 
tint than the outside. 



Fig. 4 


Both here and at Depar Ghangro we found abundance of shells of sorts. They 
are scattered about, some of them very tiny ; and in some places large areas are quite 
white from the quantities crushed and pulverised on the surface. From some of the 
excavations I got several old Hindu conch shells, some quite decayed, and great 
quantities of fragments of shell bangles made from these, the shell being cut across 
in sections and joined together with wire [see Plate XLVIII («)]. Such bangles are 
still worn, especially by the Brinjara tribe, the arms of whose women are covered with 
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them from wrist to elbow. In many cases patterns were incised upon them ; and, as 
they have somewhat the appearance of ivory, Mr. Bellasis mistook them for such. I 
have several large fragments of these shells, some completely cut away down to the 
spiral core. Ivory I did find in lumps in a room, which must have been that of an 
ivory turner, since the pieces are partly turned ; but the ivory is more or less disinte- 
grated, whereas the shell seems to have suffered no harm whatever from long years of 
exposure or burial. Mr. Marshall, in his recent excavations on the old site of 
Charsada, found similar fragments of shell bangles.* 

Beads are found scattered about the ruins, but, excepting in one case, we did not 
find them in quantities together. In this one case we found about a pound of glass 
beads, much like the common, old-fashioned English glass bead, made by breaking up 
glass tubes into short sections. In Plate XLIX, eight of these are seen in the row of 
glass beads to the right of the centre. They are very much decayed, and have, of 
course, lost their glazed surface. But more often found than glass are those manu- 
factured from cornelian, chalcedony, amethystine quartz, hematite, rock crystal, and 
onyx, and with these stones each bead had to be cut, polished, and drilled separately. 
These were made locally, for at Depar Ghangro we found the site of several lapidaries’ 
houses where we scraped together several baskets full of chips of all these kinds of stones, 
and among them many undrilled and unfinished beads. They were made of all sizes and 
shapes, depending entirely upon the size and shape of the rough piece, from an eighth of 
an inch in diameter to an inch and a half in length — round, flat, oblong, barrel- shaped, 
and cylindrical. Many of the cornelian beads, which vary in colour from a pinkish 
straw colour to a deep red, are figured on the surface with some white pigment, which 
appears to have been burnt in, and cannot be moved by scraping with a pen-knife. The 
designs drawn are very simple, being, for the most part, plain lines, little circles, or 
zigzags. No letters or writing appear on any of these, but w'e found one little corne- 
lian seal with Kufic or Arabic letters incised upon the surface. Mr. Bellasis also found 
similar ones, and one with devanagarl letters. 

Six miles to the north-east of the great site, usually called Brahmanabad, and of 
which I have been writing, is the smaller site of Depar Ghangro. A glance at the map 
shows the exceedingly small area that the ruins here cover, and they were measured by 
me and plotted to scale. The principal ruins, where there have been buildings, are in 
black, the shaded portions are mostly only covered by brick bats, scattered from the 
buildings. The great mass of brick and mud masonry, rising above the plain, out of 
the top of a low mound of brick debris, I found to be the remains of a Buddhist stupa 
[see Plate L («)]. It was built of good, large sized, burnt brick set in mud with a core 
of sun-dried bricks. I made a cutting down into what I judged to be the centre, but 
found nothing of intrinsic value ; but I was not able, in the short time at my disposal, to 
do sufficient excavation to be certain of the original plan. But, in my digging, I got 
several fragments of terra cotta, or brick ornament, similar to that which decorates the 
pilasters on the Buddhist thul Mir Rukhan, near Daulatpur, sixty miles to the north- 
west of Depar Ghangro [see Fig. 5 and Plate L (5)], and so exactly like it, that it might 
have been made by the same hand. The very same moulded or carved brick-work was 
found by General Cunningham at Shorkot in the Punjab, about sixty miles north-east of 


1 Annual Report of the Archceological Survey of India, 1902-03, p. 152. 
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Multan, and this he likens to the work on Yusufzai remainsd He found letters and 
writing on the bricks, which he ascribes to the first or second century of our era. I have 
two fragments from Thul Mir Rukhan with parts of letters upon them. General Haig 
says thi Savandi, which I identify with Depar Ghangro, is mentioned in the legends of 
the Mujmalu-t-tawarl^ as having been built by the King of Ka§mir during an expedition 
to Sind. As we know of the sites of other old stupas at Mirpur Khas and Tando 
Muhammad Khan, a thorough search through the Punjab might possibly reveal a string 
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of them linking up Sind with Yusufzai and Ka^mir. About the middle of the seventh 
century, so we are told in the Chach Ndmah, Chach paid a visit to a Buddhist devotee 
at a celebrated shrine {stupa tn the vicinity of Brahmanabad, when the latter com- 
plained that some parts of the structure had, owing to the vicissitudes of time, become 
ruinous, and asked him to do a good deed by rebuilding them. 

What other ruins there are at Depar Ghangro partake of the nature of those at 
Brahmanabad, except that the larger Hindu bricks are not so apparent. Coins, beads, 
fragments of shell bangles, with fragments of glass, are found about the place. In one 
spot I found about a basket full of rusted fragments of old swords. Corroded copper 

Archceological Reports, Vol. V, p. loi, and Plates XXX and XXXI, with which, allowing for very bad 
drawing, compare the patterns at Depar Ghangro and Thai Mir Rukhan on Plate XL {b) and (c). 
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coins and fragments are found lying on the surface in quantities. As will be seen from 
the map, a number of small buildings lined the river banks for some distance alono-. 

o 

The river bed is very clearly marked here, not only by its depression, but by the ruins 
and scattered broken pottery abruptly ending at the margin on both sides. There are 
no signs whatever of fortifications, walls, or gates at Depar Ghangro. 

The conclusions I draw from the evidence available, historical and archaeological, 
is that the Arab capital of Mansura was built upon the ruins of Brahmanabad, and that 
the ruins at Depar Ghangro are those of the Buddhist colony of Savandi. Mr. Bellasis 
says,^ after taking it for granted that the great site is that of Brahmanabad, “ Besides 
Brahmanabad, at a distance of about a mile and a half ^ is the distinct and ruined city of 
Dolora, the residence of its last King, and five miles in another direction is the ruined 
city of Depar, the residence of his prime minister (Wuzeer) , and between these cities 
are the ruins of suburbs extending for miles far and wide into the open country.” From 
various articles which he discovered in his excavations, and, more especially, some 
carved stone slabs decorated with unmutilated Hindu figures, he contends that 
Brahmanabad could never have been occupied by Muhammadans. General Haig ^ 
identifies the greater site as that of Mansura, while the ruins at Depar Ghangro he 
considers to be those of Brahmanabad. Historically there is no direct evidence. 

That there were at least two cities upon the greater site is evident from the lower 
and upper walls already referred to That the one was a very ancient Hindu city is clear 
from the great size of the bricks, which were never used after the advent of the 
Muhammadans ; from the Hindu coins and images, many fragments of the latter having 
been unearthed by us , and from the historical records that distinctly tell us there was 
such a large city in the neighbourhood, called Brahmanabad by the Muhammadans. 
That the upper city was Muhammadan is shown by the smaller Muhammadan bricks , 
the three mosques discovered , the abundance of coins with Arabic legends , brick arches , 
lime plaster on the upper houses , and the earthen pots, with spouts, which I think are 
distinctly Muhammadan Some of the coins themselves have inscriptions connecting 
them with the Arab Governors of Mansura General Haig says “ Its name (Brahmana- 
bad), linked to that of the neighbouring Arab fortress, long survived the ruins of the 
ancient city, and even at last extinguished the proud title given by the conquerors to 
their capital. Bahmanah-Mansurah, in process of time, became Bamanah only, and 
at this day no native of Sindh has any notion where Mansurah stood ” The bracketing 
of the names is significant, and is what we might expect where two cities had occupied 
the same site wdthin so short a period. Brahmanabad was taken by Muhammad Qasim 
in A.D. 712, and Mansura is said to have been built by his son ‘Amru. The sudden 
disappearance of Brahmanabad from history is easily explained by the fact of Mansura 
being built upon its ruins. General Haig says “ from this time nothing more is heard 
of Brahmanabad.” 

The Chach Namah, as translated by Mirza Kalichbeg Fredunbeg (1900), tells us 
that the small channel of the Halwai (General Haig’s Jalwali, which, in another place, 
is spelt Jalwati) flowed past the east of Brahmanabad.^ 

^ JouTH Bom, By, R, A. S ^ Vol. V, p. 4^3 

- It IS only half a mile from the edge of one to that of the other.— H C. 

^Journ. R. A. S, Vol. XVI, Part 2 ^ Indus Delta Cozt?itry,p 71. 
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General Haig says the Arab geographers describe Mansura as encircled by a 
channel, or branch, from the Mihran, so as to make the land in which it stood an island, 
and also that “ from somewhere near this point a branch stream issued from the 
Indus on the left bank, and, flowing south-east, passed round the walls of Mansura on 
the east side, and then, turning south-westward, rejorned the main river at a spot about 
3 farsangs, or say 9 miles from the capital and, again, “ it is the only branch-stream 
mentioned by the Arab geographers, who in their maps lay down the course of the 
Indus in Sindh as a straight line, towards the southern end of which a semi-circular 
loop represents the branch-channel.^ Another branch-stream in this neighbourhood 
is mentioned in the Chach Namah. This was named the Jalwali. It ran to the east of 
BraJinianabad, and apparently close to the town ; whether it came from the Indus or 
the Hakro is uncertain. It may possibly have been the channel that flowed by 
Mansura, to which no name is given by the Arab geographers.”^ It certainly was, but 
how General Haig can think so, I do not know, since he identifies Depar Ghangro with 
Brahmanabad, in which case the stream, to pass on the east of both sites, would need 
to have doubled up again between them, w^hich is not at all likely. No, the bed shown 
in the accompanying map, and w’-hich is perfectly distinct upon the site, is no doubt 
that of the Halwal or Jahvali. There is also a stream bed, very apparent, passing 
down on the isest side of Depar Ghangro, but I was unable to find any trace of one on 
the east of the same place. 

General Haig relied very much, in locating these two cities, upon the movements 
of Muhammad Qasim, the Arab conqueror of Sind. He says ® “ after relating the 
capture of the fort of Dhalil, the last of the strong places taken by the Arab army before 
reaching Brahmanabad, the historian (he is quoting the Chach Namah) says : ‘ some 
relate that when Dhalil was captured, Muhammad Kasim called for Nubah, son of 
Dharan, and after giving him strict injunctions, entrusted to him the charge of the 
business of the boats, along the bank of the river, from that point to a place called 
Duhati, and from that place to Brahmanabad there was a space of one far sang.’ 

“ There is no place in the neighbourhood of Brahmanabad called Duhati, but 
there is a township named DufanI, and this I have no doubt is the name intended.” 
Then he shows how' easily the mistake might have been made by very similar Persian 
letters being substituted the one for the other. He goes on, “ the township of Dufani 
is two miles and a half south-west from Brahmanabad, and by writers who never 
employ a fraction this distance would be called a farsang. Now the Arabs were 
advancing from south to north, and while it would be intelligible that the commander 
should assign to one of his officers the duty of watching the communication by river 
up to Dufani, if that place were short of— that is, south of — Brahmanabad, it would 
have been a useless and absurd proceeding on his part if Dufani had been some way 
beyond the great fortress, held, as we are told it was, by a strong garrison. Dufani is 
four miles north-west of the place popularly supposed to be the site of Brahmanabad, 
but which I believe to be Mansurah.” But this argument is altogether untenable in view 
of the fact that the Arab army was not proceeding from south to north, but from north 


1 See a reproduction of one of these in the Jonrn. Ben. Soc., No. i, 1852, p. 49. 
2/. D. C., 135. 3 Journ. R. A. S., XVI, Part 2. 
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to south. He has made the mistake of supposing the fort of Rawar to be some 
70 miles to the south-east of Nerun or Hyderabad, whereas the Chach Namah 
makes it abundantly clear that Rawar was the present Rohri on the Indus near 
Sakhar 3 

Muhammad Qasim thus approached Brahmanabad from the north, his boats 
proceeding down the stream past Depar Ghangro, or Savandi, to Dcifani. The Chach 
Namah tells us he now moved on till he came to the bank of the small channel of 
Halwai to the east of Brahmanabad, and he fixed his camp there, and thence called 
upon the place to surrender. This spot is shown on the accompanying map as covered 
with brick debris and potsherds. It is here that so many burnt clay balls are found 
scattered about, used, no doubt, as missiles for their great slings. They measure from 
six to two inches in diameter. This ground must have been the scene of conflict in 
many an action ; and, if I judge rightly, the principal part of the town and the citadel 
stood close to the river facing it. Bones are found scattered about, and in one spot I 
saw the complete bones of an arm and fingers, all entire and embedded in the surface. 
In another place a quantity of slag iron was found, as if several blacksmiths or iron 
smelters had been located here. The great jars in the north of the city are found 
again here embedded in the ground, the rings of their rims just showing above their 
surface. 

Upon either side of the river bed, at Depar Ghangro, are very extensive areas 
covered with broken pottery. It is very finely broken, in some places reduced to a fine 
powder, and is being gradually covered by the sand. There is more of it near Dufani, 
and near Shah ‘Ali Mutalo, some four miles north of Brahmanabad, along w'hat was 
probably the course of the stream Halwai. They are found frequently in Sind, and 
beside old river beds. These I take to be the sites of larger encampments. When 
armies were on the march, the universal custom wms insisted on that the villages near 

^ Indtis Delta Country,^. 63. The frequent references to Rawar in the Chach Namah leave not the 

shadow of a doubt as to the locality of Rawar. Rawar was the present Rohri, on the Indus, the ruins of Alor, or as 
it is now called Aror, being about four or five miles to the south. The same work mentions Siharas as the first King 
of Alor. He issued from Raor or Rawar to attack the Persian invaders (in one manuscript Alor is written for 
Rawar, which is more correct, since the Rawar fort had not been built then). Later, when Dahir was King of Alor, 
his elder brother Daharsiah seized on Brahmanabad and made himself independent, and began to overawe his 
brother. He is said to have completed the fort of Rawar, which was begun by their father Chach, Dahir submitting 
to him and promising to hold the fort of Alor as his agent. After Daharsiah’s death, Dahir fixed his residence 
at Brahmanabad for a year, when he went to Sewastan (Sewan), and thence to Rawar. This was, therefore, a 
northward movement from Brahmanabad. Amongst the few places in Sind mentioned by the geographer Ibnu 
Hawqil is Rur. In describing the course of the Mihran, he says that, after reaching Multan, it passes the district 
of Bismud and Rur, and thence goes on to Mansura, subsequently running into the sea to the east of Debal. Now 
Muhammad Qasim’s movements, as given in the Chach Namah, were in this wise : on arrival in Sind he first 
took Debal (Thata ?) ; then he went to Nerun (Hyderabad), which capitulated ; thence to Sewastan (Sewan) ; back 
to Nerun; and from there proceeded against Dahir by marching to the country of Rawar and Jitor. Dahir 
was then in his fort of Alor. Muhammad Qasim camped over against the fort upon the west or other side of the 
Mihran (Indus). He then crossed the river, by the fort of Bet (Bet means an island: probably Bakhar in 
midstream), and fought a ten or twelve days battle with Dahir around Alor and Rawar in the angle between the 
Mihran (Indus) and the Dadhawah or Wadhawah (the Wandanwah ? which 3vasa name of a portion of the Hakro 
or Eastern Nara). Alor was taken and Dahir killed. His son Jesiya and Dahir’s queen then shut themselves up in 
the neighbouring fort of Rawar, when the former fled to Brahmanabad, and proceeded to put that place in a state of 
defence. The queen prepared to defend herself in Rawar, but the fort iell to the arms of Muhammad Qasim, 
who then proceeded against Brahmanabad, subduing on the way the minor forts of Bahrur and Dhalil. His impedi- 
menta was taken up to Rawar from Nerun by boats on the river Indus, and thence, it would appear, he brought 
it down by boats towards Brahmanabad by the Hakro, now known as the Eastern Nara, and its branch flowing 
down past the east side of Depar Ghangro towards Dufani. 
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encampments were to supply both waterpots and carriers. These thousands of pots 
were never carried on from place to place, but were left where they had been used. 
The area near Shah ‘Ali Mutalo corresponds with the position of Muhammad Qasim’s 
camp when he quitted Brahmanabad, for, in writing an account of his settlement of 
that place to Hajjai, he said that he wms writing from his camp higher up the river of 
Halwaij near Brahmanabad. The Chach Namah also says that he marched out of 
Banbanwah (Brahmanabad) on Thursday, the 3rd of the month of Muharram of the 
year 94 (A.D. 712), and alighted at a town called Musthal, in the vicinity of Sawandi 
and close to a beautiful lake with a pleasant meadow, called Dhandh Wikarbha, and on 
the bank of this dhandh (lake) he made his camp. There would seem to be some 
discrepancy here, for he could hardly be encamped both by the river and the lake at 
the same time, unless we consider that the camp extended from the river eastwards 
toward the lake, which would bring him, and his own particular camp, nearer to Depar 
Ghangro, which I incline to think was Sawandi. In this case Musthal might probably 
be represented by the modern Mutalo. 

I have not consulted Biladhuri myself, but General Haig says that he states that 
Mansura was built “on this (the west) side of the buhairah," and that Mahfudah was 
built on the far side of the same. “ Buhairah," he says, is properly a lake, and 
he thinks it probable that the lake beside which Muhammad encamped was the same 
referred to by Biladhuri. Before I knew anything of this Mahfudah I had written the 
following note : “ The detached block, seen on the plan to the south-east of Brahmana- 
bad or Mansura proper, is but a part of the great site, and appears to have been separated 
from the latter by an artificial tank, whose water was retained by a dam connecting 
the two groups of ruins, and which seems to have cut off a stream which ran between 
the two into the main river. This lesser block appears to have had its own engirdling 
walls, which are seen in several places, especially w^here they crossed the fields on the 
east of the site, and are shown on the map by a thick black line across the white ground. 
This is what Mr. Bellasis calls ‘ Dolora, the residence of the last king,’ Dalur being the 
present name of the adjacent village within w'hose grounds the ruins lie.” This tank 
must have been nearly half a mile square, and could well be the buhairah, and the 
Dalur ruins Mahfudah, the fortress built before Mansura. 

I am hoping to get back to Brahmanabad this next touring season, when I shall 
examine the country more minutely between Mutalo and Depar Ghangro, which I have 
not yet seen. I had but six weeks there, and it was not long enough to make a 
thorough examination. 


Henry Cousens. 
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T O the north of the Shwebo Cantonments is the Shwebawgyun Pagoda built by 
King Naungdawgyi (1760-63, A.D.), the eldest son of Alorapra, who founded 
the last dynasty of Burma. At each angle of the platform a small pagoda was built by 
each of his four queens. Three of these small pagodas are standing, while the 
fourth, namely, that at the south-western corner, has been removed bodily at some 
time or other. In December 1902, the central pagoda and the small one to the 
south-east were dug into by some natives of India, and their treasure-chambers were 
rifled. The thieves were detected and sentenced to imprisonment. As the two 
smaller pagodas, which were still left intact, occupied an unsafe position, the Burmese 
elders of Shwebo decided to open them and remove their contents to a place of 
safety. The pagoda to the north-east was selected for opening first. The bricks were 
removed down to the ground level till a stone chamber with a heavy stone lid was 
uncovered. The chamber is about two feet square, and about a foot in depth, the walls 
being covered with an inscription in black letters on a gilt ground, which began to curl 
up and peel off as soon as air was let in. At the bottom of the chamber, covered 
with dust, were the relics and other objects fixed in a layer of mortar, on which they 
had apparently been placed, while it was still wet, in order to make them stand up. In 
the right top corner was a glass pagoda, under which were two or three enclosed boxes, 
intended for relics, but of which none were found. In the left top corner was a 
monastery of brass. Next to the pagoda were a number of silver and brass figures of 
Gautama Buddha, and many representations of the Bodhi tree ; below these were three 
or four brass guns, and next to these, nearly in the centre of the chamber, was the 
sanctum sanctorum, which consisted of a bowl containing several enclosed boxes with 
relics. There were also several brass boats with rowers, and a number of Arhats or 
disciples of Buddha, together with the usual votive oflterings of gold and silver flowers. 
Of the objects of religious interest, the most important is the series of enclosed 
boxes or bowls with lids containing relics. The outer bowl is of brass, the next of 
copper, the next of silver, the next of pinchbeck, the next of gold set with emeralds, 
and the innermost of amber. Inside the amber bowl was a small quantity of fine gravel, 
with a few small pearls and pieces of gold, which a pious Buddhist regards as relics 
of the body of Buddha. There were silver boxes, one apparently of Maltese work, 
and another crescent-shaped, a silver candle-holder, and gold and silver scrolls 

u 
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covered with inscriptions. The secular objects embraced a large number of curio- 
sities illustrating the dresses of the soldiery, the kinds of weapons used, and the 
various forms of boats and rafts used in the wars between the Burmese and the 
Takings. Most of the figures and models are of brass, while some are of copper, and 
others of silver. There are numerous soldiers engaged in warlike exercises ; some, 
with long coats and three-cornered hats of regulation pattern, are kneeling on one knee 
taking aim with their rifles ; others, differently attired, are practising with lances. 
Models of guns, too, are in profusion, and many of them are labelled with the inscrip- 
tion “ Mo‘hem” or “ Welkin-resounding (weapon).” Among the numerous boats and 
rafts, the largest in size and the first in interest is a large brass vessel, supposed to 
represent Alompra on one of his numerous campaigns in the delta of the Irrawaddy. 
It has three masts, each surmounted by a flag ; and there is a figure seated in the stern 
•occupied in steering. A sailor, half as tall as the mast, is climbing up the foremast, 
.and another is standing on the main-mast on the look-out. The Captain is at the 
bows with a telescope to his eye. If Alompra is on board, he must be below. 
There are no sails, nor propeller, nor visible means of progression. There are copper 
•elephants with silver ears, horses with riders, dragons, kneeling queens and princesses 
with pagoda crowns, and also representations of the principal incidents in the life of 
Gautama Buddha. 

Two relic-chambers were found below the north-eastern pagoda. The first was 
^inearthed on the 25th January 1903, and the following are its contents : — 


1 14 silver Arhats ; 

8 gold Buddhas ; 

4 silver cushions surmounted by silver 
lions j 

1 pagoda with pinnacle of gold, body 
of glass, and pedestal of silver 

4 smaller gold pagodas ; 

4 gold vases ; 

2 gold banners ; 

2 silver banners ; 

I silver house with ornamentation in 
gold; 

I model representing the Muhcalinda 
Lake in copper, a Ndga in silver ; 
and a bunch of flowers in silver ; 

4 queens in silver with crowns of gold ; 

13 men in silver ; 

I deer in silver ; 

I elephant in silver with two mahouts ; 

I horse in silver with a rider ; 

I couch in silver ; 


48 trees in copper ; 

14 frogs in silver ; 

1 tortoise in crystal ; 

2 small rings in copper ; 

I bunch of flowers in silver w^eighing 
32 1 tolas ; 

1 large casket in silver ; 

2 small caskets in silver ; 

I salver in silver ; 

12 rubies of different sizes ; 

I emerald ; 

I broken bunch of flowers in silver 
weighing 2| tolas ; 

60 Buddhas in copper ; 

24 men in copper ; 

4 monasteries in copper ; 

I Ndga in copper ; 

I brass spoon ; 

18 bunches of flowers in brass ; 

4 war boats in brass ; 

I amber bowl. 


The second relic-chamber was unearthed on the 20th March 1903, and the 
following are its contents : — 


I gold scroll ; 

I silver scroll ; 


I Buddha covered by the hood of a 
Ndga in amber ; 
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3 amber bowls ; 

4 gold Buddhas ; 

I Buddha under the Bodhi tree in 
amber ; 

1 gold Buddha under a pagoda, whose 
top is of gold, body of glass, and 
pedestal of silver ; 

2 Arhats in gold ; 

3 Buddhas in silver ; 

5 Buddhas in amber ; 

10 Arhats in silver ; 

I Buddha in a monastery in amber ; 

8 Dev as and Brak?nds in amber ; 

5 Arhats, to whom Buddha first 

preached his law ; 

3 bunches of flowers in amber ; 

I deer in amber ; 

4 flower trees in amber ; 

I flower tree in glass ; 

I Brahma in silver offering a gold 
flower and an emerald garland to 
Buddha ; 

I pillar in gold ; 

I silver pillar crowned with a gold ti\ 

I silver pillar ; 

I silver flagstaff with a gold banner ; 
i silver flagstaff with a silver banner ; 

I silver flagstaff crowned with a silver it ; 

6 bunches of flowers in gold ; 

6 Bodhi trees in silver ; 

I Mara riding an elephant in silver ; 

I silver elephant ; 

I silver ; 

I silver 

1 silver figure of Cificamana, who 

claimed Gautama Buddha as the 
father of her unborn child ; 

2 silver ogres ; 

I Deva in silver ; 

I man in silver; 


3 gilt Buddhas in alabaster ; 

22 Buddhas in copper ; 

85 Arhats in copper ; 

35 armed soldiers in copper; 

4 horses in copper ; 

5 elephants in copper ; 

1 Mara riding an elephant in copper ; 

2 monasteries in copper ; 

2 deer in copper ; 

I cushion in silver ; 

1 model of the Muficalinda Lake im 

copper ; 

2 war boats with armed soldiers in 

copper ; 

I brass raft with Captain and sailors 
on board ; 

I covered passage in brass ; 

4 brass cannon ; 

1 copper bowl containing the relics of 

an Arhat ; 

2 silver caskets of different sizes ; 

I gold casket studded with gems con- 
taining the relics of an Arhat \ 

I glass dish with stand ornamented 
with gold ; 

I silver ear-cleaner ; 

I silver tooth-pick ; 

I pair of silver pincers ; 

1 pair of gold ear ornaments studded 

with rubies ; 

2 pairs of crystal ear ornaments ; 

I pair of ivory ear ornaments ; 

I amber ear ornament; 

30 gold beads ; 

7 head dresses in gold; 

I oil-lamp in gold ; 

I large copper casket containing the- 
relics of an A rhat ; 

6 bunches of flowers in gold ; 

I glass goblet. 


The following articles were discovered by the thieves in the small pagoda at the 
south-eastern corner and recovered from them : — 


Relics of Buddha ; 

32 silver Arhats \ 

I amber Buddha ; 

3 silver Buddhas (headless) ; 

66 rubies of different sizes ; 

1 silver casket ; 

2 silver buttons ; 

T crescent shaped silver casket; 


I silver box (without lid) ; 

I silver spoon ; 

I silver spoon (broken) ; 

3 silver banners weighing gi tolas ; 

I bunch of silver flowers (broken) ; 

I silver scroll-shaped banner weighing 
5 1 tolas; 

I amber Buddha (headless) ; 
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I small ruby; 

Broken pieces of silver weighing 5 tolas ; 

Broken pieces of gold weighing i| 
tolas ; 

I gold flagstaff studded with jewels 
weighing 4^ tolas ; 

I gold scroll with inscription weighing 
io| tolas; 

I silver scroll with inscription weigh- 
ing 10 tolas ; 

155 brass figures of Arhats and of 
Gautama Buddha occupying the 
seven attitudes under the Bodhi tree ; 

29 brass figures of men ; 

7 brass models of war-boats, rafts and 
ships ; 

7 brass models of monasteries with 
multiple roofs ; 

9 silver cushions ; 

The pagoda at 
903, and the following 

1 gilt Buddha made of the wood of a 
Bodhi tree {jicus religiosa) ; 

2 amber Buddhas ; 

28 silver Buddhas with Bodhi trees ; 

7 silver Buddhas ; 

4 silver Buddhas (standing) ; 

I silver Buddha in a shrine ; 

I silver Buddha attended by a Nag a 
under a tree ; 

10 human figures in silver ; 

I glass goblet still filled with water ; 

I silver scroll on which an extract 
from the Buddhist scriptures is in^ 
scribed ; 

1 glass jug with a porcelain cover 
containing a small ingot of silver ; 

I pair of gold ear ornaments studded 
with jewels ; 

I diamond ring ; 

I jade-stone ring ; 

I sapphire ; 


4 brass elephants ; 

2 brass horses ; 

2 brass cannon ; 

16 brass figures of soldiers ; 

243 silver beads ; 

I large brass salver with cover and 
stand ; 

I small do. do. ; 

I lidless iron alms-bowl containing the 
relics of an Arhat ; 

I large brass bowl ; 

I large copper bowl ; 

I large pinchbeck bowl ; 

I large silver bowl ; 

1 large gold bowl studded with rubies 
and covered with a lid containing 
an emerald ; 

I octagonal amber bowl containing 
the relics of Buddha. 


2 rubies ; 

I gold ear ornament (filigree work) ; 

I emerald ring ; 

1 bunch of gold flowers (broken) ; 

2 bunches of silver flowers ; 

I large gold bowl containing relics ; 

I small gold bowl containing 3 relics ; 

1 silver chunam box ; 

I silver bowl ; 

I amber Hainsa bird (headless) ; 

I small silver bowd ; 

I small garland of emeralds ; 

I ruby (dark coloured) ; 

I bundle containing a gold necklace, 
and some rubies, jade-stone, and 
emeralds ; 

I gold chain (broken) ; 

1 glass goblet containing relics ; 

2 silver footprints of Buddha or 


Buddha-pad w^eighing 10 viss ; 
I gold ring. 


the north-western corner was dismantled on the 25th February 
are the contents of its relic-chamber ; — 


On the gold scrolls are found engraved extracts from the three divisions of the 
Buddhist Canon, and the silver scrolls are mainly of historical interest. Three of the 
latter are translated below : — 


I. 

In the 2297th year of the era of the Religion and the 1115th year of the Burmese 
-era (1753 A.D.), Alompra, the Patron of Buddhism, founded the City of 
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Ratanasingha, and reigned there as King. The boundaries of His Majesty’s empire 
are as follows : — 

North — Assam and Khamti ; 

East — The iron bridge (Tieh-pi-kuan) on the Chinese frontier ; 

South-east — Siam ; 

South — Rangoon, Syriam, and the sea. 

His Majesty founded a new dynasty, and built a large pagoda to the north-east of 
the capital. In the month of 1 122 of the Burmese era (May 1760 A. D.), he 

■died at Kinywa in the Martaban district, on his return from the invasion of Siam. 
His eldest son, Siripavararaahadhammarajadhipati, succeeded to the throne. The 
pagoda, which was built by Alompra, was in a state of disrepair, and was restored by 
the Dowager-Queen, who enshrined additional relics in the upper relic-chamber. Her 
Majesty likewise had the first books of the three divisions of the Buddhist Canon 
inscribed on scrolls of silver and gold, and these were enshrined in the same pagoda 
in the month of Nattaw 1125 (December 1763 A.D.), that is to say, after her second 
son had become King. 

II. 

The empire of Ava, w'hich was under the sway of the ten kings of the 
Nyaungyan dynasty, was overthrown in Tagu 1113 (April 1751 A.D.), and Alompra 
became King in ii 15 (1753 A.D.), after founding a new capital called Ratanasingha 
at Moksobo. In 1121 (1759 A.D.) His Majesty invaded Siam, and, on his return, 
died at Kinywa in the district of Martaban. The eldest son, Sirisudhammaraja, who 
was heir-apparent, succeeded to the throne in Nay on (June 1760 A.D.). The 
boundaries of the Burmese Empire are as follows ; — 

South — Pegu, Syriam, and the sea ; 

North — Khamti and the sea (?) ; 

West — The hill ranges separating Burma from Assam, Chittagong and Arakan ; 

East — China and Siam. 

White and red elephants were presented to the King, who then assumed the title 
of “ Siripavarasudhammarajadhipati.” His Majesty built a large pagoda at Shwebaw- 
gyun, which is 500 tas (5,250 feet) to the north-east of the capital; and each of the 
four queens built a smaller shrine at each corner of the pagoda platform. The small 
pagoda at the north-eastern corner w^as built by Queen Thayetmyoza Sirimahadevi. 
Relics of the Lord Buddha were placed in a bejewelled casket and enshrined in the 
pagoda. The following were also deposited in the relic-chamber : bejew’elled repre- 
•sentations in gold, silver, and pinchbeck, of the Royal builder, of the seven Attitudes of 
Buddha around the Bodhi Tree, of Buddha preaching his first sermon to the Pahcavag- 
gtya monks at the entreaty of Sahampati Brahma, under the Ajapala Tree, and of 
the Twenty-eight Buddhas, who preceded Gautama Buddha, etc. ; models of umbrellas, 
banners, elephants, rafts and war-boats ; betel-boxes, flower vases, small beads, bunches 
of flowers, and lamps, made of gold, silver, brass, and iron, and ornamented with rubies, 
sapphires, amethysts, pearls, diamonds, cats’-eyes, coral, crystal, and glass. Her 
Majesty, who is imbued with great faith in the Religion, prays ; 

“ May the guardian spirits of the Religion, of the World, of the earth, and trees 
and pagodas, keep watch and ward over my work of merit, in order that it may last for 
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5,000 years, that is to say, as long as Buddhism itself. May these good and noble 
spirits share in my merit. Should wicked and avaricious persons approach the pre- 
cincts of my pagoda with the intention of robbing it of its valuable contents, may the 
guardian spirits, through the glory of my Lord and Husband, and my own merit, instil 
fear into them and succeed in thwarting their nefarious designs.” 

On Tuesday, the 13th day of the waning moon of Thadingyut 1125 (October 
1763 A.D.), great offerings were made to a large number of monks, and the relic- 
chamber was closed. The queen continues her asseveration : “ May the god of earth 
bear witness to this my good deed. Till I enter Nirvana, may all my wishes be ful- 
filled. In virtue of the merit acquired by me, may His Majesty, the Dowager- Queen, 
and the members of the Royal Family live in mutual love, may their lives be prolonged, 
over a hundred years, and may all their wishes be fulfilled. May I share my merit 
equally with my parents, to whom I am under a deep obligation. May my eldest son, 
who would have shed lustre and glory on our Royal House, had his life been prolonged, 
also share in my merit, and may he while in the enjoyment of heavenly bliss, rejoice one 
hearing of this my good deed. May the Ministers and other officials, who supervised 
the building of my pagoda as well as all beings, who are in course of transmigration in 
the thirty-one forms of existence, participate in my merit. May the spirits of the 
pagodas, trees, the earth and the sky, together with the ogres, ghouls and ghosts, who- 
inhabit the declivities of the earth, enjoy my merit, and keep constant watch and ward 
over my pagoda. Finally, by virtue of the merit acquired by me through building this 
pagoda. In which the relics of Buddha are enshrined, may I enjoy such happiness and 
prosperity as cannot be disturbed and detracted in every form of existence counting- 
from the present one till the attainment of Nirvana, and, like Visakha and Queen 
Anoja, may I attain Nirvana, without the necessity of further transmigration, at the 
feet of the coming Buddha Ari Metteyya.” 


III. 

In the month of Tagu of the 2295th year of the era of the Religion and the 
1113th year of the Burmese era (April 1751 A.D.), the empire of Ava, which had 
been under the sway of the ten kings of the Nyaungyan dynasty, was subverted, and 
Alompra, the Patron of Buddhism, revived the line of Burmese kings, and re-established 
the centre of Buddhist influence, by founding the city of Ratanasihgha, with its 
palace, moat, and walls, at Moksobo, where the Shwetaza pagoda still commemorates 
the dwelling-place of Buddha, when he was born as a white stag. His Majesty ascended 
the throne in the 2297th year of the era of the Religion and the 1115th year of 
the Burmese era (1753 A.D.). The founder of the new dynasty died in Kason 1 121 
(June 1759). The eldest prince, Sirisudhammaraja, who was the heir-apparent, suc- 
ceeded to the throne. White and red elephants were presented to him, and he assumed 
the titles of “ Lord of White and Red Elephants, Siripavaramahasudhammarajadhipati.”" 
The boundaries of His Majesty’s Empire are as follows: — 

South — The sea ; 

West — The hill ranges separating Burma from Arakan, Chittagong and Assam ; 

North — The tracts inhabited by the Shans and the Kachins. 

At Shwebawgyun, which is about 500 tas (5,250 feet) to the north-east of the royal 
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city, His Majesty built a pagoda, in which the relics and images of Buddha were enshrined. 
The relics consisted of 3,001 large pieces, 3,001 small pieces and 5,003 smaller pieces, 
which were deposited in concentric bowls of brass, copper, pinchbeck, pewter, coral, 
gems, rubies and wood. In the relic-chambers, of which there were several, 
were deposited golden figures representing Alompra and his chief queen. His Majesty 
and his chief and other queens in an attitude of offering flowers, parched rice, lights and 
banners to Buddha ; Alompra’s regalia and his turban, ruby ring, emerald bracelets, betel 
Boxes, gold sword, chains, girdle, and many crown jewels ; relics of Buddha placed in con- 
•centric bowls of silver, gold and rubies ; figures of Buddha representing the principal inci- 
dents of his life and figures of the members of the royal family, and of soldiers, elephants, 
horses, boats, ships, rafts and of many kinds of weapons. His Majesty built a zayat 
(rest house) adorned with exquisite carving. The ti on the pagoda was made of iron 
weighing 400 viss, and the bell was made of brass. Silver figures were made rep re • 
■senting the scenes in the 550 J-ataka stories. The entire Tripitaka was inscribed on 
^old scrolls. 

The above is an enumeration of the good works of His Majesty, the Lord of 
White and Red Elephants. 

The small pagoda at the north-eastern corner of the Central pagoda w'as built 
By Queen Sirimaharatanadevi on Sunday, the 4th day of the waxing moon of 
Taisothalin in the 23oyth year of the era of the Religion and the 1 1 25th year 
of the Burmese era (September 1763 A.D.). The following were deposited in the 
relic-chamber -. — 

Buddha’s relics placed in concentric bowls of brass, silver, pinchbeck, gold and 
.amber; Buddha’s relics consisting of 3,001 large pieces, 3,001 small pieces and .... 
smaller pieces, placed in an amber bowl of great value, which was put inside a miniature 
pagoda, whose bejewelled pedestal was of silver, whose body was of glass, and whose 
pinnacle was of gold ; gold images of Buddha studded with jewels, representing him in 
the seven attitudes around the Bodhi Tree ; similar images in amber ; a gold figure studded 
with jewels representing Buddha preaching his first sermon in the Mzgadaya or Deer 
Park ; silver figures representing the Pahcavagglya Monks listening to the first sermon 
of Buddha ; silver figures of 80 disciples of Buddha ; an amber pagoda ; the teaching 
of Buddha inscribed on gold and silver scrolls ; the bejewelled shroud used in covering 
Alompra’s body when it was lying in state ; His Majesty’s turban and comb ; a gold 
ring of inestimable value ; Her Majesty’s head dress, hairpin, ear-ornament, ring . . . ; 
a pair of brass ships in miniature manned each by a Captain, steersman, and sailor, 
filled with gold, silver, and precious stones ; a brass boat filled with sapphires, emeralds, 
coral, crystal, and glass; brass war-boats and rafts manned by sailing-masters, steers- 
men, and crews of rowers ; gold figures of queens in their full dresses adoring Buddha 
with offerings of gold, silver, and jewels ; . . . ; pagodas in miniature 

made of gold, rubies, and amber ; betel-boxes ; figures in gold, silver, and brass repre- 
senting the king, queens, ministers, and all officials and menials in an attitude of ador- 
ing Buddha’s relics and of offering them bunches of gold, silver, ruby, and pearl 
flowers ; bunches of gold, silver, ruby, and pearl flow^ers ; offerings of parched rice 
represented by beads of gold, silver, pearls and rubies ; gold and silver banners, gold and 
:silver lamps, with and without stands ; fragrant essences of various kinds ; at the four 
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points of the compass as well as at the intermediate points, figures in silver and brass, 
of elephants, horses, and soldiers armed with swords, spears, guns, bows and arrows, 
and facing outwards for the purpose of safeguarding the dedicated treasures in the relic- 
chamber ; and figures of armed men and infantry soldiers were interspersed between 
those of elephants and horses. 

“ In the future, if my pagoda is destroyed by wicked persons or natural causes, may 
the guardian spirits of the Religion, of pagodas, of the universe, of trees and of the 
earth, safeguard, on my behalf, the holy relics and images of Buddha, the miniature 
pagodas, and the sacred figures mentioned above.” 

These scrolls describe the contents of relic- chambers constructed in 1763 A.D. 
Thirty-four years later, Hiram Cox, British Resident at Rangoon, visited the Mingun 
pagoda, which was in course of building by Bodawpaya, the third son of Alompra, 
and saw the relic-chamber and the treasures to be deposited in it. The following is 
his description; — 

“ Upon the seventh terrace rises the exposed part of the base or plinth of the 
intended structure, the foundation of which is sunk of solid masonry still lower ; how 
much I have not been able to ascertain. Within the plinth a hollow chamber is left, 
forming a quadrangle whose extent is sixty-one feet six inches, its depth eleven feet, 
and the walls being twelve feet eleven inches thick, make the exterior surface of eighty- 
seven feet four inches. The interior of this chamber is plastered with white chunam 
and decorated with painted borders and panelled compartments with trees and flower- 
pots in them. There are also rows of columns twenty-nine inches square, and 
pilasters, to support the leaden beams and terrace with which the whole is to be 
covered when the dedicated treasures are deposited there ; with a number of quadran- 
gular compartments large and small, from ten feet to four feet five inches square, to 
contain them ; the smaller ones being lined with plates of lead three-fourths of an inch 
thick. The innermost quadrangles are intended for the preservation of the treasures 
dedicated by His Majesty, while the span around them is devoted to the oblations of 
his courtiers. Opposite each of the smaller compartments, whose depth is equal to 
that of the larger ones, and which appeared like so many wells, was placed, on small 
Bengal carpets, little hollow temples, three feet square, with pyramidal roofs orna- 
mented in the Burmhan style ; the interior frame being of painted wood covered with 
thin plates of silver, alloyed to about fifty per cent, standard ; in height from the base 
to the pinnacle seven feet, the eaves ornamented with strings of red coral, about six 
beads in each, terminated with heart-shaped pieces of common window-glass. Round 
the solid part of the building and upon the terrace, were arranged piles of leaden 
beams, about five inches square, and of sufficient length to cover the respective 
chambers, with plates of lead of the same length fourteen inches broad, and three- 
fourths of an inch thick for the coverings ; and besides these, a number of slates of a 
schistous granite were arranged in readiness to cover the whole. We were told that 
there was another set of chambers of the same dimensions and structure, charged with 
treasure, below these ; how sure this is I cannot pretend to determine. The invention 
of lining the chambers with lead for the preservation of the treasures, is an honour 
claimed by his present Majesty, who has great skill in these matters. That the design 
has a divine sanction we had ocular demonstration, three piles of leaden plates gilt 
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with gold-leaf being shown us, which had been brought and arranged where we saw 
them at night by angels. 

******* 

“A number were collected for our amusement ; we sat to see them for about half 
an hour, and then went to view the dedicated treasures. They were arranged on the 
platform of a bamboo shade, about seventy feet in length and thirty broad they 
consisted of a great variety of Burmhan temples and keouns (monasteries) in miniature, 
covered with plates of fifty per cent silver, and filled with little images of their idols from 
three inches to a foot in height of the same materials. Besides those in the temples, etc , 
there were squadrons of others of the same kind and quality arranged on the floor ; also 
many which they said were of solid gold, but on examination w'e found them less 
valuable ; there were also two rows of about a dozen larger Images of alabaster, from 
four to two feet in height, well gilt and burnished. These were of that remarkable kind 
which I have before noticed in this diary ; their cast of features and hair being precisely 
that of the Abyssinian negroes ; all the others were of Indian origin (but I shall have 
occasion to discuss this subject more at large in another place). There were also 
several gilt metal flat caskets, said to contain gold and precious stones ; Mr. Burnett 
saw the contents of two or three, though I did not ; in them were several coloured 
stones, none above ten or fifteen carats weight, set in gilt foil. There were also several 
piles of bricks, slabs of coloured glass, and white chattahs (umbrellas), such as are 
used by the royal family ; and lastly, one of Dr. Priestley’s machines for impregnating 
water with fixed air. On the opposite side, in another shade, was an image of a deity in a 
portable temple, with poles fixed to it for four bearers, which, we were informed, were 
sufficient when its godship was in good humour, but when displeased, not all the pow'er of 
the Burmhan empire could move it. Many miraculous cures are ascribed to the power 
of this deity j in pity to the multitude, it is, therefore, hoped that His Majesty will not 
immure it in the vaults of the new temple. In a separate shade, in a moveable wooden- 
house which travels on wheels, is a print of the foot of Gaudama, in a slab of marble, 
from the heel to the toe. It is about three feet in length and of a proportional breadth ; 
but the history of this impression I did not learn, as my conductors were in haste to go 
home. ” ’• 

* » * * * « * 

Naungdawgyi, the king, who built the Shw'ebawgyuii Pagoda at Shwebo, reigned 
from 1760 to 1763 A.D. Being the eldest son of Alompra, he materially assisted his 
father in overthrowing the power of the Talaings, in uniting the whole of Burma under 
one rule, and in founding the last Burmese dynasty, which was subverted by the 
British in 1885 A.D. Ava was conquered by the Talaings in 1752 A.D. ; Alompra 
proclaimed himself king in the following year ; and thus, for nearly ten years, 
Naungdawgyi was engaged in incessant fighting. In these wars, the belligerents were 
still armed with bows and arrows, and fire-arms decided the fate of battles. These 
weapons were supplied by the agents of the English and French East India Companies, 
which, having made peace after an open wmr of 5 years in the Carnatic, transferred 
their rival aspirations to Burmese soil. The French had a factory at Syriam, and the 


^ Journal of a. Residence in the Burman Empire, pages io6 — iii. 
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British established themselves at Negrais and Bassein. The prescience of the latter 
in selecting the winning side in all disputes among native rulers m India and Burma 
and in the East generally, is truly remarkable They supported the pretensions of 
Alompra who was an upstart of no royal lineage, against the claims of the king 
of Pegu! who had unlimited resources at his disposal ; and, in the end, they were 

quite iustifled in their choice . , 

In 1755 A D the British East India Company presented Alompra with 4 pieces 

^f Iron Cannon, one a 12, and the other three 9 pounders ; 80 shot and 4 chests of 
Powder and two years later the king was presented by the Company with more 
guns and powder Moreover, in the Treaty of " Friendship and Alliance,” concluded, 
in the same year, by the Company and the king, the 6th Article stipulates that— “In 
consideration whereof, the said Honourable Company do hereby promise and oblige 
themselves to present unto the king of Ava and Pegu, annually, one piece of Ordnance 

to carry a twelve pound shot, as likewise 200 viss of good gunpowder * * " « 

Again, in 1760 AD, Naungdawgyi, the successor of Alompra, was still in need of 
fire-arms, and he sought the assistance of the Governor of Madras in procuring them. ^ 

These historical circumstances explain the presence, so antagonistic to the spirit 

of peace inculcated by Buddhism, of figures representing fighting men, and of models 
of cannon and other paraphernalia of war The figures were not placed there as mere 
historical mementoes: they were supposed to serve a practical purpose, namely, to 
safeguard the holy relics of Buddha and other treasures. The Burmans believed, as 
explained in the concluding part of the third scroll translated above, that these figures 
of elephants, horses, and armed soldiers, would become endowed with life and motion 
and that the soldiers would make use of the cannon, muskets, swords, spears, bows 
and arrows against any intruders, who might approach the sacred precincts of the 
pagoda with an evil intent. 

A representative selection was made from the relics found at the Shwebawgyun 
Pagoda, and was photographed in four groups Plate LI shows the twenty-eight 
Buddhas including Gautama The Buddhist Scriptures declare that Buddhas in the 
bygone ages were as numerous as the “ Sands of the Ganges,” but recognize only the 
last twenty-eight. If time is computed by means of world-cycles, this number may be 
reduced to four, namely, Kakusandha, Konagamana, Kassapa, and Gautama ; and to 
this quartette may be added Metteyya, the future Messiah of Buddhism. These five 
Buddhas belong to what is known as the “ Bhadda-kappa ” or the “Happy world- 
cycle ” The Chinese Buddhists, with their practical common sense, have reduced the 
number still further. They adore only three Buddhas : the Past one, Kassapa ; the 
Present one, Gautama; and the Future one, Metteyya. 

Like Confucius, Gautama never claimed a higher title than a “ Transmitter of 
Tradition;” and in his sermons, he delighted to call himself a “ Tathagata,” which 
Childers has translated as “ one who goes in like manner,” but which is understood by 
Buddhists to mean “ one who follows in the foot-steps of his predecessors.” The 
body of doctrine now known as Buddhism was not created by him, but merely 
rediscovered after the lapse of ages. 


1 Dalrymple’s Oriental Repertory^ page 143. 


* Ibid,y page 225. 


3 Ibid , page 395, 
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It will be noticed that each Buddha sits cross-legged under a Bodhi Tree, or a 
“ Tree of Knowledge, or Enlightenment.” Gautama attained Buddhahood under a 
F icus Reh'giosa, while each of his predecessors had a tree of a distinct denomination, 
as the sandal wood, bamboo, SM {shorea robusta), etc., trees. The idea that a 
Buddha should attain to the state, practically, of the highest type of humanity, under a 
tree of a particular denomination, is probably connected with the primitive form of Tree- 
Worship, according to which every tree of gigantic proportions was believed to be the 
abode of some spirit or Deity. 

Plate LI I portrays the events which happened immediately after the attainment 
of Buddhahood by Gautama. According to the Mahavagga (vide foot-note 2, pages 
74-75, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XIII), the Sage remained for a period of four 
times seven days in the neighbourhood of the Bodhi Tree ; but later tradition is 
unanimous in extending it to seven times seven days, and the Buddhists of Burma have 
accepted the latter authority. The first figure on the extreme left of the upper row 
represents Gautama Buddha as “ enjoying the bliss of emancipation” under the Bodhi 
Tree. At the end of seven days, he rose from his sitting posture, and contemplated 
the Tree of Knowledge (figures 2 and 3). At the end of the second period of seven 
days, he felt the effects of inaction, and took walking exercise for seven days (figure 4). 
Then the gods provided him with a golden house resplendent with precious gems, in 
which he sat for seven days, working out his laws of salvation (figure 5). After this, 
he sat down under the Ajapala banyan tree (banyan tree of the goat-herds), (figure 6). 
Here, he conversed with a Brahman of a haughty disposition, and successfully with- 
stood the assault by the hosts of Mara, or the Tempter. The next attitude of Buddha 
(figure 7) is best explained in the words of Rhys Davids (page 80, ibidi) : 

“ Then the Blessed One, at the end of those seven days, arose from that state of 
meditation, and went from the foot of the Ajapala banyan tree to the Mucalinda tree. 
And when he had reached it, he sat cross-legged at the foot of the Mucalinda tree 
uninterruptedly during seven days, enjoying the bliss of emancipation. At that time, a 
great cloud appeared out of season, rainy weather which lasted seven days, cold 
weather, storms, and darkness. And the Naga (or Serpent) King Mucalinda came out 
from his abode, and seven times encircled the body of the Blessed One with his 
windings, and kept extending his large hood over the Blessed One’s head, thinking to 
himself : ‘ May no coldness (touch) the Blessed One . May no heat (touch) the 
Blessed One ! May no vexation by gadflies and gnats, by storms, and sunheat and 
reptiles (touch) the Blessed One !’ ” 

The first figure on the extreme left of the lower row' represents the scene which 
took place under the Rajayatana tree. Here, Tapussa and Bhallika, two merchants 
from Ukkala (Orissa), presented Gautama with lotus-flowers, rice-cakes and lumps 
of honey. It is interesting to note that Burmese writers identify Ukkala with 
Rangoon. Figure 9 is a deer representing Migadaya, the Deer Park near Benares, 
where Gautama Buddha preached his first sermon, which is described in Buddhist 
phraseology as “Turning the Wheel of the Law;” and figures 10-14 represent his 
first audience of five hermits who were converted. The last three figures 15, 16 and 
1 7, represent three of the principal enemies of Buddha. Figure 15 is the six- armed 
Mara riding a fierce elephant, which is in the act of charging against Gautama with its 
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tusks. Figure g is Alavaka, an ogre, who attempted to harm Buddha, but who was 
ultimately converted. Figure 10 represents a woman, to whom a curious history is 
attached. In the Buddhist Church, incontinence ipso facto invalidates monasticism ; 
and this woman, Cincamanavika by name, who was set up by the enemies of Buddha, 
stuffed herself up with pieces of cloth and bark, and accused him of being the father 
of her unborn child. 

Plate LllI contains figures, which are thoroughly Burmese in their character. In 
the upper row are two inscribed scrolls, the first being made of silver, and the second of 
gold. Their translation has been set forth above. They are followed by nine human 
figures in some form of attitude of adoration. No. 3 is a Burmese official, the next a 
Manipurian lady, whose head dress is surmounted by a serpent, the fifth and sixth 
are Ministers of the highest rank, the seventh and eighth are the King and his Chief 
Queen, and No. 9 is a Buddhist Monk, whose head dress resembles that of the 
Tibetan lamas of the present day. Such style of head dress was discarded in Burma 
during the reign of Bodawpaya (1781-1819). The tenth appears to be a Prince of 
Manipur, whose body is entwined by two serpents, and the eleventh to be a Burmese 
Prince of the Blood carrying a heap of golden flowers. The last two figures are 
models of silver boxes. 

The miniature pagoda on the extreme left of the second row may be identified 
with the one referred to in the following extract from the translation of Scroll 
No. Ill 

“ Buddha’s relics consisting of 3,001 large pieces, 3,001 small pieces, and * * 

smaller pieces, placed in an amber bowl of great value, w’hich was put inside a 
miniature pagoda, whose bejewelled pedestal was of silver, rvhose body was of glass, 
and whose pinnacle was of gold.” The pagoda is surrounded by the customary 
paraphernalia. On the pedestal are two /<?^<z/2-shaped flower vases, three smaller 
pagodas, leogryphs, and streamers. Figure 15 is a gold flagstaff surmounted by a 
valuable ruby ; 1 6 is a silver streamer hanging from a silver flagstaff ; and 1 7 is a gold 
U or umbrella, which is one of the emblems of Sovereignty. The three bowds (figures 
18-20) are relic bowls. The first is said to contain the relics of Gautama Buddha, 
and the second those of his disciples. The relics look like small pebbles and grains 
of iron pyrites rather than the calcined bones of human beings. The third is of gold 
and forms one of a series of concentric bowls. The above are followed by a group 
of ornaments placed In two lines. In the first line a cylindrical gold ornament, which 
is the pinnacle of a Burmese Crown, is flanked by bunches of flowers in gold. In the 
second line are arranged the following, commencing with the left : a gold ring for 
keeping together on the crown of the head the hair of a young Burmese girl ; two 
pairs of gold ear cylinders ornamented with rubies and pearls ; and twm gold finger- 
rings on one of which is engraved the effigy of a king of some European State. 

Plate LIV is a contribution to the military and naval history of a period w'hich was 
unaffected by steam, electricity, or Krupp guns. Fire-arms had been introduced into 
Burma by the Portuguese, French, and British ; but their use had not become 
extended, and their happy possessors were the arbiters of the destiny of nascent 
nationalities. The supremacy of Alompra, who founded the last dynasty of Burma in 
^ 753 ) could only be ascribed to his possession of several pieces of ordnance, two of 
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which he felicitously named the “ Thunderer ” and the “ Conqueror of Pegu.” The 
cannon owned by Naungdawgyi, his son and successor, was called the “ Vanquisher,” 
and its model with its name engraved on the barrel appears as figure 6. Figure 8 
is armed with a heavy wood-cutter’s knife, and appears to be a member of a corps of 
sappers and miners, while No. 7 is an artilleryman in charge of two howitzers. The 
fifth is an infantry soldier armed with a blunderbuss, whose three-cornered hat be- 
speaks his European nationality. The fourth is a richly caparisoned cavalry horse and 
the third a war elephant, whose rider is armed with a spear : while the first two 
represent an officer of an elephant corps and a cavalry officer. Before the introduc- 
tion of gunpowder, when bows and arrows had not been superseded by fire-arms, 
elephants were extensively used as riding animals in warfare both in India and Indo- 
China. They were often made intoxicated, and directed to trample down one’s 
enemies or to batter down with their colossal heads city gates and other obstacles. 

In the lower row is a flotilla of five war vessels. The ninth is the flag-boat of the 
King. Its prow is embellished with the head of a dragon, which is the national 
emblem of China. In its middle rises the graceful spire of a gilt pavilion with five 
pyramidal roofs, under which the King sits ; and a hat-wearing officer is on sentry-go 
behind the pavilion. The stern of the boat is bent like a bow, and is ornamented with 
rich carving. A pageant of a Burmese king, like that of other Oriental rulers, is rich 
in scenic effects, and words fail to produce the impression made upon one’s mind and 
imagination. The tenth is reserved for members of the Royal Family. No. ii is a 
sentry boat with a look-out man on the mast. No. 12 has a banner flying and 
musket rest. The last is manned by three Europeans ; the Captain is looking through 
a telescope, a sailor is climbing the mast, and a musketeer at the stern, who wears a 
hat, is protecting the other two with his gun. 


Taw Sein Ko. 
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T he great bulk of the deposits in the ancient burial sites in the Tinnevelly district 
consists of pottery. Most of it is in almost perfect condition, due to the nature 
of the soil, but in some sites, where a clay soil exists, it is almost all in a fragmentary 
condition. 

It seems to have been placed indiscriminately both inside and outside the urns, a 
fact to which I have already referred in a previous paper on the subject.’- For the 
most part the pottery is well made, the clay being of a thin texture, in some cases red, 
n others black, or with the two colours combined. Only a few instances of applied 
colour occur, and little or no ornament is used j such as there is, consisting of short 
dotted lines, is disposed diagonally around the rim. 

The urns are of coarse thick red pottery, and their ordinary form is that of 
Plate LVIIl, fig. 5, but in some sites the shape is that of fig. 6. They are seldom 
decorated, though in a few instances, simple devices — often mere thumb marks — 
appear. Examples of such are figs. 13 and 16. In some burials, great heaps of 
various kinds of pottery are placed in large bowls, of the shape shown in fig. 9, on one 
side of the urn. 

The various types include pots, large and small ; bowls ; jars, long and small ; 
cups ; ringstands, both short and long, besides the urns above alluded to. Many 
present very little variation from such as are in use at the present day. Figs, i to 8 of 
Plate LV are ordinary examples of large pots, usually of red material. Figs. 9 to 20 
and figs. I to 26 of the succeeding Plate are various kinds of small cups and bowls. 
Those of the shape of figs. 15, 21, 22, 23, and 26 of Plate LVI are usually black; 
the others are red. Figs. 27, 28 of Plate LVI and figs. 4, 5 and 6 of Plate LVII are 
not very numerous, particularly the last two. Examples of jars are figs, i, 2 and 3 of 
Plate LVII. The latter is particularly interesting, in that it is the only example of its 
kind found. It is identical in shape with some bronze jars from the same sites illus- 
trated in the Annual Report for 1902-03. 

The differences in form of the various ringstands will be seen from the illustrations 
on Plate LVII. Among them the egg-cup-shaped stands are of rare occurrence. 


I of the ArcheBological Survey of India, iQ02-0'5, p. u 8 . 

* C/.f5gs.2i and 22 ,P]ateLVI. F 
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Of the lids, the more unusual forms are those seen in Plate LVII, figs, 22, 24 and Plate 
LVIII, fig, 2. Figs 8 and 12 of the latter are examples of the hooks and spouts found 
on the urns and large basins, to which reference was made in the article in last year’s 
Report referred to above. Two other specimens, which deserve notice, are the 
standard cup and large bowl illustrated in figs. 10 and 17 of Plate LVIII, the former 
being the only one of its kind found, and the latter being identical with a bronze one 
from the same site. 

It should be added that in addition to the specimens figured here, some other 
illustrations of the prehistoric pottery from Tinnevelly are published in the Madras 
Archaeological Reports for 1902-03 and 1903-04. 

The names given to the various vessels in the following plates are those by which 
similarly shaped articles are now known in the local Tamil dialect ; but it should be 
understood that in other Tamil districts, and in the Kanarese and Telugu country, a 
variety of different names are applied to the same objects. 
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{The measuyetne nts veffv to the diametey of the vase, unless otheYivise stated.) 

Fig. i.—Sdl (g'O- The body is brown; the rim dark. 

Fig. 2 e~-Kudam (9"). It is black and has three parallel grooved lines in the middle. Now 
used for conveying water from a distance. 

Y\g. '^.—Kuduvai {'SV)- The upper half is black; the lower reddish. The vessel is used 
at the present day for preparing broths. 

W\g. if— Kudam ( 71 ") • Similar to fig. 2. This has a beaded rim and four parallel grooved 
lines around the middle. 

Fig. 5 . — Kuduvai (4I"). It is black at the mouth and has a reddish body. Similar to 
the vessels now used for toddy. 

Fig. ^.—Kudam (9^") Similar to fig. 2. Colour reddish. 

Fig. 7 — Similar (7I"). Similar. It is black at mouth and has a red body, with h\e parallel 
grooved lines below the neck. 

Fig. 8 . — Tondi (Ht. 9^"). Colour red. Now used for carr}ing water. 

Fig. 9. — Satti (4i"). It is a wide-mouthed vessel used for preparing broth or pepper 
water. 

Fig. 10, — Similar ( 4 ^ 0 * Similar. It is black at mouth and has a red body, 

Fig. II. — Mondai ( 31 "’). It has a flat base and wide mouth and neck. Used for keeping 
water or kanfi. 

Fig. 12 — Somhu (2^"). Mouth black; body red. It has a long and fiat neck, with the 
bottom pointed. Used for drinking water. 

Fig. 13 — Somhu (Ht. 2|-"). Similar. It has a black mouth and red body but no beaded rim. 
The fiat necks of this and the preceding vessel are probably intended for holding them in the 
hand. 

Fig. 14 . — Ennai Kalayam Colour red. It is a low wide vessel used for keeping 

gingelly oil, etc. 

Fig. 1 5 - — Kanji Kuduvai . — It is black and has a pointed base. 

Fig. 16. Kanjt Kuduvai (filO* Similar, It is black and polished, and has a narrow neck 
and small mouth. 

Fig. 17' Satti (2^ ), Similar to fig. 9 Colour black. It has a wide mouth and pointed 
bottom, and is probably used for boiling milk. 

Fig. 18 Maravai (Ht. 21- ), Colour black. It has a rounded bottom and long neck and 
is used for keeping butter-milk. 

Fig. 19. Kunddn (3! ). It is a black-mouthed, red-bottomed, shallow vessel, generally used 
for washing rice before it is cooked. 

Fig. 2 Q,~Satt% (3 )« Similar to fig. g. Colour brown. Used for miscellaneous purposes. 
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Plate LVL 

Fig. I, — Gangdlam (Ht. 6^'^. Neck black ; body red. It is a long oval-shaped vessel, with 
wide mouth and flat neck, used for storing water. 

Fig. 2. — Kunddn {Y'). Colour red. It is a wide-mouthed_, oval-shaped vessel. 

Fig- 3 - — Sariivasatti (74'"). Colour red. It is a semi-circular vessel with beaded inside rim^ 
used for roasting grain. 

Fig. 4. — Similar (64")- Similar. The upper portion black ; the lower red. It has a beaded 
outside rim. 

Fig. 5. — Satti (44"). Mouth and body black ; bottom red. It has a flat body with curved 
wide mouth. 

Fig. 6> — Similar (4f'0* Similar. Mouth and body black ; bottom red. 

Fig. 7. — Similar (44"). Similar. Mouth black; body red. It has two parallel grooved lines 
around the body below the rim, and is used for boiling broth or preparing vegetables, 

Fig. 8. — Similar (4-5-^"). Similar. 

Fig. 9. — ThaUam (4"). Colour black. It is a flat dish, used as a food plate. 

Fig. 10. — Kinnam (3"). It is a flat cup with a round base, used for keeping sauce or ghee. 

Fig. II. — Bogini (44"). Top black ; bottom red. It is a vessel with pointed bottom, pro- 
bably used for keeping curds or prepared vegetables. 

Fig, 12. — Similar 

Fig. 13. — Mukku Kbpiam (3"). Colour black. It is a flat, round cup with a small tube on 
one side, and is used for suckling children. 

Fig. 14. — Mudi (3f"). Colour black. A lid. 

Fig. 15. — Kanappu (3'0- Mouth black ; body red. It is a pot for keeping fire. 

Fig. 16. — Mudi (2yV"). Similar to fig. 14. Base pointed. 

Fig. 17. — Similar (3'''), Colour red. There are tw^o parallel grooved lines around the neck. 

Fig. 18. — Similar (s^'O* Bottom curved. 

Fig. 19. — Mai Kinnam {2'^^) , Colour black. It is a small cup wdth fiat base, and is 
utilized for keeping black dye generally used by wmmen for colouring the tips of their eyelids. 

Fig. 20. — Similar (lyVO- Fas a lid over it, and is utilized for keeping red powder, used 
by women for marking their foreheads with either a dot in the middle of the forehead or a long 
perpendicular line between the eyebrows. 

Fig. 21 — Gundu Bogini (G''"). Upper part black ; body red. It is a semi-circular vessel 
having one line around the body near the tip. 

Fig. 22. — Similar (6|-'0* Fas two parallel grooved lines around the body- 

Fig. 23. — Vattil (54^0* Mouth black ; body red. It is a semi-oval shaped vessel with two 
parallel grooved lines around the top and is probably used for serving food during meals. 

Fig, 24. — Kinnam (4I"). Another kind. Mouth black ; body red. 

Fig. 25. — Similar (4 to' 0- 

Fig, 26. — Vattil (s''")- Colour black. It is used in temples for keeping sacred water 
{tirtham) and in houses for preserving milk. 

Fig, 27. — Maravai (Ht. 5 yV 0- Upper part black ; lower red. It is used for keeping butter- 
milk, etc. 

Fig. 28. — Similar (Ht. 44^0 • Fas two parallel lines around the body. 
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Fis;. 1. — {Hi 7 i-V 0 * Colour red. It has two parallel grooved lines around the top 
below the neck. Used for keeping ghee, oil, etc. 

Pig, 2. — Similar (Ht. 8'^) . Similar, except that this has a concave neck. Colour red It 
has a flat base and is probably used for storage of drinking water. 

Figs — Similar (Ht. 6|'^). Another kind having a lid. Colour black. It has a flat base 
and an ornamental line on the lid. It is probably used for preserving any food-stuff, pickles, etc., 
and is interesting in that it is identical in shape with many of the bronze jars. The bead below 
the neck in this case is, in the bronzes, made of a separate ring of metal. 

Fig. 4. — Mils at (Ht. 4^'''). Body red , upper part black. It is an egg-shaped cup, used by 
goldsmiths to melt gold, etc. It has two parallel grooved lines around the top. 

Fig. 5. — Similar (Ht. 6'''). Colour red. The bottom is pointed and there are two parallel 
lines around the top. 

Fig, 6. — Similar (Ht 6'''). Colour greyish. 

Figs. 7 to 9. — Ring-stands (6|", 4!''', 4I"). They are probably used for holding small pots 
with rounded bottoms. 

Figs. 10 and ii. — Long stands (Ht, 3^", Sj'Oj serving as figs. 7 to 9. Probably these long 
stands and small ring-stands were placed before some image of worship, and on them would 
be set small cups or pots with water for use during the ceremony. 

Fig. 12. — Udukkai (3I''). Used probably to form a part of a drum, when the openings on 
both sides are covered with skin ; or as a stand. 

Fig. 13. — Manjal Kinni (Ht. 4^'), It has a circular flat base, and broad mouth with 
a flat rim around the top. It is used for keeping ground or powdered saffron. 

Figs. 14 to 19. — Long cups (Ht. 5^", 3 xV^ ^4'^ aV)- Used for keeping sacred 

water, burning aromatic gum, or keeping ground sandal (sandanam), etc. 

Figs. 20 to 24.— (3|'^, Ht. 3|f", 2^^', 4I''', 45''). These are different forms of lids 
used for covering small pots, and are all black. Figs. 22 and 24 are of very rare occurrence. 
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Plate LVIll. 

Fig. I. — A kind of lid ( 7 yV 0 * Colour black. The knob is rounded, instead of pointed as 
in other examples* 

Fig. 2. — A kind of lid (5'“'). The knob is hollowed like a cup, the hollow portion being 
probably intended for burning camphor. 

Figs. 3 and 4, — Kumba ['jY and 6"). Colour black. These are vases or small basins resting 
on a stand, used generally in worship in temples. 

Figs, 5 and 6 . — Madamadakkantali (Ht. and I'-io'^). Urns used for the burial of 

the dead. They vary in size from a foot and-a-half to about three feet in diameter. Of the 
former, the inside is black and the outside red. The latter is of unusual occurrence at the 
Tinnevelly sites. Colour red. 

Fig. 7 . — Sal Mudi Colour black. It is a covering for a vessel and has two thick 

lines around the mouth. 

Fig. 8 . — Madamadakkantali kombuy ox (Ht. 2"). Colour red. It is occasionally 

found inside the urns at the top, just below the mouth. It is probably intended for suspending 
iron saucer lamps having chains fixed to them. These lamps are also often found inside the 
urns. 

P'ig* 9 * — Mudi Similar to fig. 7, but of flatter form. Colour black. 

Fig. 10 . — Sandana Kinnam (Ht. Colour black. It is a curious shaped vessel used for 

preserving sandal paste. 

Fig. II . — Mudi (2|''). It has a flat rim around the base and a pointed knob. 

Fig. 12. — A piece of a big bowl with a spout (Ht. ly"). Colour black. 

Fig* 13* — Rim of an urn (10"). Colour red. It is ornamented with figures of the sun and 
crescent. This type of urn is generally unornamented, only some having thumb-nail indentations 
around the rim. 

Figs. 14 and 15. — Stands, similar to figs. 7 to g (Plate LVII). 

Fig. 16. — Part of the rim of an urn (Ht. 3I") with another form of ornament, which is not 
repeated around the neck. 

Fig. 17. — Tdlam (ii'O* A vessel which probably served the purpose of a porringer. 
Another of exactly similar shape was found in bronze. 
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T he origin of the Agra Fort is uncertain, but we find mention of its existence as early 
as the time of Mahmud, the son of Sultan Ibrahim A.H. 481, A.D. 1088), 
the grandson of Mas'ud, and the great-grandson of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, for a 
contemporary poet Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i- Salman eulogizes that prince for his conquest of 
this forU ; there appears to be no mention of it prior to the above date, nor again after- 
wards, until the supremacy of the Lodis. It was conquered by the of Sikandar 

Lodi in A.H. 897 (A.D. 1491).^ After the defeat of Sultan Ibrahim at Panipat the 
Emperor Babar wrested it from Daud Karani, Firoz Khan Sur and the mother of the 
last Lodi king in Rajab, A.H. 932 (February A.D. 1526).® In Agra Fort the crafty 
Salim Shah, son of ^er Shah, was enthroned by his elder brother ‘Adil Khan in Rabi‘- 
u-l-awwal, (A.H. 952, October A.D. 1544).* The old fort, knowm as the Badalgarh, 
was demolished by the Emperor Akbar and rebuilt in stone. The work is thus referred 
to by his court chronicler in the Akbar Namah ® : — 

“One of the early events of this auspicious year (A.H. 972, A.D. 1564-5) is the 
erection of the exalted fort of the capital of Agra with the help of the mason of pros- 
perity. Let it be known to the minds of those who are skilled in measuring the fields of 
thought and who are versed in the astronomical tables of exalted heavens that (as the 
•world-embellishing God creates a blessed emperor for the accomplishment of the orders 
of nature and thus adorns the universe) the critical (royal) mind is alw'ays anxious to 
have each individual of the universe appear from the ambush of potentiality upon the 
stage of actuality to decorate the empire. Sometimes he fertilizes land to the utmost 
for the life of animals by agricultural improvement, seed-sowing and irrigation, and thus 


^ {Tuzuh 4 ‘JahdngtYi, edited by Sayyid Ahmad Allygarh, 1864) p. 2 ; 'EWiot) History of India (London 1867- 
77), Vol. IV. p. 522. 

The Provincial Gazetteer (N.-W. P., Vol, VII, Allahabad, 1884, p. 378) confounds Mahmud, the son of Sultan 
Ibrahim, with his great-grandfather Mahmud of Ghazni, and is hence led to conjecture that some later hand has 
substituted in that poet’s account the name of Agra for that of another town. 

2 Tdrz^^i-Farishfah (Cawnpur, 1884), Vol. I, p. 180. 

^ FariMah, Vol. I, p. 205. 

Farishdah^VoX. I, p. 225. 

® Akbar Ndmah (Bib. Ind.), Vol. II, p. 76. 

Some writers (Keene s Handbook for Visitors to Agra^ Calcutta 1874, p. 26; Latif’s Agra, Historical and 
Descriptive, Calcutta 1896, p 74) believe that Badalgarh was constructed by Salim Shah Sur. There is no author- 
ity for this belief, but, on the contrary, the name points to a Hindu origin, as the lower outwork of the Gwalior fort 
is also called Badalgarh and was built by Raja Man Singh of Gwalior and not by Badal or Badar Singh, the 
brother of Raja Kalyan Mall, as some persons have supposed. Fari^tah, YoL I, p. 190; Archceological Survey 
Reports, Vol. IV, p. 98 and foot-note ; cf Elliot’s History of India. VoL IV. p, 450. 
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provides means for our welfare ; while at other times he acquires the substance of 
material and physical wealth by erecting strong forts for the protection of property, 
provisions and reputation, and the security of the individuals of mankind. Accordingly 
the Emperor pointed out at this time that in the capital of Agra (which is, as it were, 
the centre of India) an exalted fort (worthy of that city and the glory of this empire) 
should be founded for political and financial reasons, and an inevitable mandate was 
issued that the old fort (which was situated on the bank of the river Jamna to the east 
of the city, and the principal parts of which had become dilapidated owing to the recur- 
ring accidents of age and the numerous calamities of time) should be removed, and in 
that place should be founded an impregnable palace, a fortified citadel and a strong fort 
of hewn stones which should be firm like the fabric of the empire of this exalted dynasty 
and durable like the sublime basis of its victorious fortune ; wherefore mathematicians 
of sublime thought and masons of sound intelligence prepared a design of this large 
edifice, digged foundations lower than the seven strata of the earth, and laid its founda- 
tion in an hour which was favourable for such a work and its durability. The width of 
its wall was appointed to be three '■ imperial yards and the height amounted to sixty. It 
consists of four gates, by the blessings of which the doors of fortune are open to the 
four corners of the earth. Three or four thousand clever masons, strong workmen and 
other labourers in building worked daily. From top to bottom the fire-red hewn stones 
(each of which might in respect of purity be a world-reflecting mirror and in respect of 
colour the cosmetic of the cheek of prosperity) are joined so closely that even a hair 
cannot find its way into their joints. This exalted fort (the like of which even he that 
measures the fields of imagination has not seen) was erected and finished happily and 
successfully, including wall, battlement and embrasures, in the course of eight years 
under the superintendence of the sincere and true Qasim Khan, the overseer of build- 
ings and ships.”^ 

Another contemporary historian, Albadaoni, thus speaks on the subject : — 

“ In this year (A.H.972) the project of building the fortress of Agrah was con- 
ceived, and its citadel, which had before been of bricks, he had built of hewn stone. And 
he ordered a tax of the value of three sers of corn on every jartb of land in the district, 
and appointed ® collectors and officers from the Amirs who held jagfrs to collect it. 
In the course of five ^ years it was completed. (The dimensions of the fortress are as 
follows;) breadth of wall, \o guz, height 40 ; with a deep trench ® both sides of 

which were built up with stone and lime, its width 20 guz, its depth to the surface of 
the water 10 guz, and it was filled with water from the river Jamna. And the like of 
that fortress can scarcely be shown in any other district. And the date of the gate 
thereof was found by Shaikh Faizf to be Bina-i-dar-f Bihisht,® ‘The building of the 
gate of Paradise. ’ And cost of the building of the fortress was about three karors." 

1 MS. **» , three, which is evidently meant for , thirty. 

^ Akhar Ndmah, Vol. II, p. 246-7. 

5 The correct translation is, “ and the appointed collectors and commanders collected it from the amirs \\\iQ 
held jdgirs.” 

^ MS. five, is evidently meant for , fifteen, because the chronogram at the end of this passage 

gives A. H. 936. 

® The N.-W.P. Gazetteer (Vol. VII, p 690) erroneously ascribes this ditch to Aurangzeb. 

® It gives A H. 974. 
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After it was completed it became the depository and store house of all the gold of 
Hindustan) and this ifincmosyfion was found for the date. Shud bina-i-qil ah bahr*zar, 
“ The fortress was built for the sake of gold. ” ^ 

Of the four gates mentioned above two on the west and south, now called, respec- 
tively, the Dehli and the Amarsingh Darwazah, are open and the rest closed. Leaving 
aside the small differences in the contemporary accounts, we begin with the Dehli Gate 
w^hich may possibly be identical with Albadaoni’s gate finished in A.H. 974 (A.D. 
1566). On our entry we find in the ground floor chamber to the right two Persian 
inscriptions one above the other. The upper one has now almost entirely peeled off, 
but fortunately a considerable part of the text has been preserved in the Transactions 
of the Archceological Society of Agra. The following is the reading of the Transac- 
tions : 






SXmi ^0 


“ His Majesty, the Emperor, a Jamshed in dignity, the asylum of caliphate, the 

shadow of God, Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Akbar Padshah, set out in the year 1008 

and in the year 1010 alighted gloriously W'hen he took his seat in 

the garden of Agra.”^ 

This inscription evidently refers to Akbar’s march to the Dekhan and Khandesh 
in A.H. 1008 (A.D. 1599-1600) and his return to Agra in A.H. 1010 (A.D. 1601-2) 
and not to the building of the gatew^ay as is supposed by some writers. ® The same 
subject is found in the Persian inscription on the Baland Darwazah at Fathpur Sikri, 
which clearly says that Akbar on his return from the conquest of the Dekhan in 
A.H. 1010 halted at Fathpur on his way to Agra.^ The lower inscription reads as 
follows : — 
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“ When the king of the world took his seat on the throne of dignity. 
The throne thus exalted placed its foot on the sky. 

The old heaven from joy stretched forth the hand of benediction, 
(And) said, ' may thy rule last for ever.’ 

Nami wished to write down the year of his accession. 

His lip was at that time full of praise and prayer. 


> Munta^ahu-i-tavidfM, English translation by W. H. Lowe, M.A. (Calcutta 1S84), Vol. I. pp, 74-5. 

- Vide Transactions of the Archceological Society of Agra (January to June 187I Aera 187J.I • Not^c: 
some inscriptions in the Agra Fort by Lala Bahai Rai, p. XX ; Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Benml Ifor 
November 1874), Voh 43, P. 209. Mr. Carlleyle's reading (^. .?• if., Vol. IV, p. 114) makes little sense still 
less does that of Sayyid Muhammad Latif {Agra^ p. 75). 

= A. S. if., Vol. IV, p. IIS ; Latif, Agra, p. 75 ; N.-W. P. Gazetteer, Vol. VII, p. 690. 

■* A. S. B. Proceedings, for August 1874, p. 175. 

» Properly Bhakkar, which is a town on the Indus. Mr. Carlleyle and Muhammad Latif do not seem to 
understand it Decause they read al-Bukra ana al-Bikra respectively. For a biographical sketch of this poet whose 

vTmf pp'dTy's " " ’ • Vol. I, pp. 514.5 . MuntahMulta^l 
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He made one alif of it a rod to blind the eye of the envious and said, 

May our king Jahangir be the king of the world.” ^ 

This inscription commemorates Jahangir’s accession. The idea expressed in 
the last couplet, though not new, is very beautiful. The chronogram had jahan 
padshah ^ah~i-Jahanglr~i-ma. gives A.H. 1015. The poet therefore wanted to 
extract owo. alif from it to obtain A.H. 1014 which is the year of Jahangir’s acces- 
sion. Accordingly he resorts to a clever device by which he disposes of the redundant 
letter, since he says that we should take off from the chronogram an alif which in 
writing resembles a rod, and blind therewith the envious to prevent the effect of their 
evil eye. 



Passing through the Dehli Gate and up a paved ascent we come to the inner 

^ A. S, A* Transactions (January to June 1874), p. XX ; Proceedings A. S. November 1874, p. 209, In 
the text after the Transactions have, , the fragment of a word, which is written as ^*^5 by Dr. 

Blochmann in the Proceedings. But this improvement is not warranted by the Fathpur Sikri inscription on the 
Baland Darwazah by the same poet, which has instead {PtoceedingSy A, S. B, for August 1874, p, 174). 

The word refers to the original home of his ancestors which was Tirmiz, and to his present residence 

which was Bhakkar ; hence the word after cannot be correct. Mr. Carlleyle (^. S. /?., IV, pp. 114-5) is 

wrong in ascribing this inscription to Shah Jahan’s reign. His reading and translation are very incorrect and those 
of Latif [Agra, p. 75) are not much better. Some authors who do not understand the last couplet give the date as 
A.H. 1015 (^* ^’3 ^^3 P- ^^53 5 N.'W. P. Gasetteer, Vol. VII, p, 690). 
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entrance called the Hatya Paul (Elephant Gate) / because formerly two stone elephants 
with their riders stood on the two sides of it.^ Albadaoni informs us that this gatew'ay 
was built in A.H. 976 (A.D. 1568), and the following are his words : — 

“ And in this year (A.H. 976) was finished the Hatya Paul which is the name of 
the gate of the new fort of Agra, and its date is this, 

The pen of Sjhirl wrote for its date. 

Be mitU dmadah darwdza-i-fll 
(Incomparable is the Elephant Gate).”® 

The elephants ^ were broken to pieces by the Emperor Aurangzeb in the eleventh 
year of his reign, their pedestals with foot-holes being still extant. This act of the 
Emperor is thus referred to by the author of the Madtjuvi- A.lamgirt : — 

“ According to the requisition of the Muhammadan law and in pursuance of the 
institution of abolishing heresy the Emperor ordered that the statues of the two stone 
elephants of full size made by masters of exquisite skill and set on the two sides of the 
gate of the fort, hence called the Hatya Paul, should be removed.” ® 

From the Hatya Paul the passage formerly led through the Mina Bazar, now used 
for the Commissariat godowns, to the Diwan-i-‘Amm of Shah Jahan, but before 
describing this it will be well to notice the earlier buildings in the fort. “ The bdradarl 
known as the Salimgarh (Fort of Salim) stands near the modern military barracks 
to the north-west of the Jahangir! mahall, and on the highest point within the fort. 
It consists of a single room, 34 feet 10 inches square, with arched openings on 
all sides. The name Salimgarh is applied also, according to Mr. Carlleyle, to the 
irregular four-sided plateau on which the bdradari stands, and which in his opinion 
marks the site of the Palace of Prince Salim,® afterwards Jahangir. He doubtless 
believed that the bdradarl formed part of that Palace. But more usually the name 
Salimgarh has been connected with Salim Shah, son of Sher Shah, he who built a fort 
of the same name on an island in the Jumna at Delhi.^ This was the opinion of 
Fergusson, who appears to have concluded on stylistic grounds also that the bdradarl 
should be referred to the reign of Sher Shah. “ In the citadel at Agra ” this authority 
says, “ there stands — or at least stood w'hen I was there — a fragment of a palace built 
by Sher Shah, or his son Selim, which was as exquisite a piece of decorative art as 
anything of its class in India. Being one of the first to occupy the ground this palace 
was erected on the highest spot within the Fort, hence the present Government, 
fancying this a favourable site for the erection of a barrack, pulled it down and replaced 
it by a more than usually hideous brick erection of their own. * * Judging from the 

fragment that remains, and the accounts received on the spot, this palace must have 


1 Latif {Agra, p. 76) supposes that the Hatya Paul is the same as the “ Darshan Darwaza ” of William Finch, 
but he is not right. Vide Keene's Handbook, p. 24 ; E. B. Havell, A handbook to Agra and the Taj, London* 
1904, p^42. 

- Aln^ Translation, Vol. II, by H. S. Jarret, p. i8o. 

® Munta^ahu-t-ta'wdrl^, Vol. I, p. 1085 ib, (English translation), by W. H. Lowe, M.A., Vol. I, p 112 
Mulla Shiri {ob. A.H. 994), a poet of the reign of Akbar. For a detailed account see the Muntakhahu-t-ta-wdrikh 
vol. Ill, pp. 248-53. — ’ 

^ Latif {Agra, p. 76) seems to confound these elephants with those standing at the Delhi Gate of the Delhi 
Fort 

MaatUr-i-‘ Alamglrl (Bib. Ind.), p. 77. « A. S. R., Vol. IV, p. 124. 

' Tuzuk-i-Jahangirl (Allygurh, 1864), p. 65. 
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gone far to justify the eulogium more than once passed on the works of these Pathans 
— that ‘ they built like giants, and finished like goldsmiths for the stones seem to 
have been of enormous size, and the details of most exquisite finish.”’- 

“ If the fragment to which Fergusson refers is the same as the baradart now called 
the Salimgarh — and there is no reason to suppose otherwise, nor can any trace be found 
of another building having existed here, which would answer to his description — then it 
must be said that the terms of admiration in which he speaks of it are somewhat over- 
strained and misleading. The eaves or chaj'jas are, it is true, unusually large and 
elaborately carved, but the general design and massiveness of its architecture, and the 
finish of its sculptured decoration, find close parallels among the monuments known to 
have been erected by Akbar, while the patterns employed are strikingly in the style that 
found favour during that Emperor’s reign. The elaborate paintings, for instance, with 
which the interior is covered, are very like those in the Jami' Masjid at Fathptir Sikri, 
and the clumsily drawn geometric figures, which ornament the quarter-dome-shaped 
recesses in the four corners of the hall, are found repeated in other buildings both at 
Agra and Fathpur Sikri. These resemblances were noticed by Mr. Keene, ^ who 
remarks also that the Salimgarh was considered by the natives as having formed 
the Naubat-^ana or drumstand of Akbar’s Palace. This last statement is probably 
inaccurate, since at the present day the natives know the Salimgarh as distinct from 
Akbar’s Naubat-^ana ; nor does Mr. Keene seem to be correct in stating, as he does 
in the following sentence, that ‘ Suleem’s fort was called Badalgarh, and is general!)' 
stated to have been entirely demolished by Akbar in founding the existing Fort.’ At 
least there are good reasons for believing with General Cunningham® that the Badalgarh 
was built by Hindus, while on the other hand there is no authority for assigning to it 
an Af gh an origin. 

“Yet another suggestion made by Mr. Benson in the Provincial Gazetteer^ is that 
the Salimgarh may be the baradari of Birbal, Akbar’s favourite Hindu courtier, which 
‘ according to some native authorities exists in the F ort.’ What authorities these are 
that Mr. Benson refers to, has not yet been discovered, but the identification would 
accord well with the style of the pavilion.”® 

To the south-east of the Salimgarh stands the so-called Jahangiri Mahall. “ This 
palace has been fairly fully described by several writers, and particularly by General 
Cunningham’s assistant, Mr. A. C. Carlleyle.® Fergusson has not much to say of it, but 
his brief description is well worth quoting : ‘ One,’ he says, ‘ of the most remarkable 
and characteristic of Akbar’s buildings is the old or Red Palace in the Fort, so called 
from being constructed entirely of red sandstone, unfortunately not of a very good 
quality, and consequently much of its ornament has peeled off. It is a square building, 
measuring 249 feet by 260 feet. In the centre is a courtyard 71 feet by 72 feet, on 
either side of which are two walls facing one another. The largest, 62 feet by 37 feet, 
has a flat ceiling of stone, divided into panels, and supported by struts of purely Hindu 
design, very similar to those used in the palaces of Man Sing and Vicramaditya at 

1 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (London 1899), PP- S7^~73- 

2 A handbook for Visitors to Agra and its 7 ieighbourhood, by H. G. Keene (Calcutta, 1S74), p. 26. 

3 A. S. F., Vol, IV, p. 98, and note. 

^ North-Western Provinces Gazetteer (Allahabad, 1884)^ Vol. VII, p. 6 qo. 

- A. S. i?., 1902-3, pp. 67-8. ® ‘S’, i?., Vol. IV, pp. 124 scj^. 
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Gwalior. Every feature around this court is indeed of pure Hindu architecture. No 
arches appear anywhere, but the horizontal style of construction everywhere. The 
ornamentation too, which is carved on all the flat surfaces, is of a class used by Akbar, 
but not found in the buildings of others. Indeed, throughout this palace arches are used 
so sparingly, and Hindu forms and Hindu construction prevail to such an extent, that it 
would hardly be out of place at Chittore or Gwalior, though it still bears that impress 
of vigour and originality that he and he only knew how to impress on all his works. 

“There has been much argument about the date of this palace. Mr. Carlleyle,^ 
on the evidence, I think, of its name alone, assigned it to the reign of Jahangir. He 
lis followed by W. Hunter ® and Syad Muhammad Latif.^ Their opinion is not shared 
hy General Cunningham, who concluded from Jahangir’s own account that his palace 
must have been quite close to the water gate, between it and the Muthamman Burj. 
His argument, it may be noted, finds additional support in the statement of the court 
•chronicler of the Emperor Shah Jahan to the effect that Jahangir had erected marble 
halls {aman) on three sides of the Shah Burj (Regal tower), now called the 
Muthamman Burj.® The Red Palace itself is attributed by the General to Ibrahim 
Lodi.® Fergusson, as we have already seen, believed it to have been built by Akbar,’ 
and in this view he is followed by Mr. Keene.® Professor Blochmann utilized the 
authority of native historians to show that it was not at any rate a pre- Mughal 
building, since the fort and palace, which existed before the time of Akbar, were brick 
buildings and entirely demolished by that Emperor ; but the authorities he cites are not 
conclusive on this point.® 

“ On the whole the authority and evidence — both historical and architectural 

favour its assignment to Akbar, and we may perhaps assume that it was used as the 
residence of the heir-apparent — afterwards Jahangir— and his Hindu wives, though 
it may not have been intended for him in the first instance.” 

The name Jahangir! Mahall does not appear to be found in any Muhammadan 
history. My own impression is that its original name was the Bengali Mahall— the 
term Bengali being still applied to the bastion tower at the south-east corner of this 
palace — ^W'hich is mentioned by Abu- 1 -Fazl in connection with Akbar’s return to Agra 
in the fourteenth year of his reign. The passage runs, “ In short, travelling by 
marches, on the 31st of Urdi Bahisht of the Ilahi era, corresponding with Thursday 
the 24th Mu-l-qa‘dah (A.H. 977), the Emperor spread the shadow of his glory 
on the capital of Agra, and lodged in the centre of the palace of the city in the 
Bengali Mahall, “ whose fabric had recently reared its head to the sky.”‘® The palace of 


^ Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 578. 

® Imperial Gazetteer of India (London 1885), VoL I, p. 73. 

^ Agra, historical and descriptive (Calcutta 1896), p. 31, 

^ Badliah Namah, Bibl. Ind., Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 239. 

^ A, S. R., Vol. IV, Preface, p. 12. 

^ Op.cit,,ip, 578. In the foot-note Mr. Fergusson speaks erroneously of 
shared by General Cunningham. 

® Transactions of the Archeological Society of Agra (January to June 1874). “ Note on General t 1. 

ham’s preface to Report for 1871-72. Vol. IV,” by H. G. Keene, President of the Society, pp 27.28 
' Op. cii., pp. xxx-xxxi. 1 “ A 9 /? o i 

” Albadaoni says that the Bengali Mahall in Agra and another lofty palace wer'e completed Te'sp^it'ely in 
A. H. 970 and 9 ^ 9 > Munta^ahu-t-taiisdri^ trans.), Vol. I p, 74 ^ 

Akbar Namah, Vol. II, p. 340. 


' A» S, /?., loc, cif, 

Mr. Carlleyle’s theory as being 
Cunning- 
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Akbar seems to have extended between the Bengali Burj and the Muthamman Burj, 
and the so-called Jahangir! Mahall really occupies the central part of It. Moreover, 
no other building of Akbar in the fort appears to deserve the above encomium. The 
reason for the name Bengali Mahall may be found in the statement made in the Ain 
to the effect that Akbar’ s fort in Agra contains more than five hundred stone edifices 
in the fine styles of Bengal and Gujrat.^ 

The rest of Akbar’s buildings in the fort were demolished by the Emperor Shah 
Jahan as we shall presently learn. 

The Emperor Jahangir continued the wmrk commenced by Akbar. He speaks of 
the fort in the following words : — 

“ Agra is one of the large ancient cities of India on the banks of the river Jumna. 
It had an old fort which was demolished before my birth by my father, who rebuilt it 
with red hewn stones, the like of which is not pointed out by the travellers of the world. 
It was finished in the course of fifteen or sixteen years. It possesses four gates 
and two windows, and cost thirty-five lakhs of rupees, which is equal to one hundred 
and fifteen thousand tumans as current in Persia or one karor and five lakhs of Khanls 
as current in Turan.”^ 

Jahangir’s palace, which has already been referred to, was finished about the 
fourteenth year of his reign. The following description of it is from the Emperor’s 
owm pen : — “ I then mounted my horse and proceeded into the castle of Agra, to 
the saloon, or palace, which I had ordered to be there built for my own residence. 

“This pavilion, or, rather, saloon, rests upon the gate which opens on the river 
Jumna, and is supported by twenty-five pillars, all covered with plates of gold, and 
all over Inlaid with rubies, turquoises, and pearl. The roof on the outside is 
formed into the shape of a dome, and is also covered with squares of solid gold, the 
ceiling of the dome within being decorated with the most elaborate figures 
of the richest materials and most exquisite workmanship. The adjoining tower is 
a structure of four storeys all decorated in the same costly manner as I have just 
described, and is from top to bottom of an octagonal shape. Annexed to this latter 
structure is a small gallery overlooking the Jumna, from whence, when so disposed, 

I have been accustomed to view the combats of elephants, neilahgaos, antelopes and 
other wild animals. In another storey in this building, more on a level with the river, 

I occasionally distribute to the Ameirs of my court, in social communion, wine from 
my own goblet ; and in this same gallery it is that those entitled to particular privileges 
are admitted to a seat in my presence. 

“There is, however, another saloon of general audience, to which all classes of the 
people, high and low, without exception, are admitted to my presence ; but in this a. 
recess is parted off by a lattice work of gold ; and at the foot of the hall is formed 
an area, in which is erected a mohidger (or balustraded stage perhaps) of the height 
of a man from the ground, also of gold, where the most distinguished members of my 
court, princes of the blood, and nobility from the rank of one thousand to that of five 
thousand, are appointed to take their stand on occasions of state and ceremony. The 
area is covered all over with carpets of thirty and forty cubits, and above is a triple 


Ain (Translation), Vol. 11 , p. 180. 
- Tnmh~i~Jahdngirii p. 2. 
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canopy of velvet wrought with gold, as a protection against the rays of a meridian 
sun. The lattice-work and platform are both of solid gold, and so contrived as to 
be easily taken to pieces, for removal from place to place, always forming a part of 
the imperial equipage, ready to be set up whenever necessary. I should only add 
that the quantity of three thousand maunns of gold was expended in the fabrication 
of this article of the imperial appointments.”^ 

The octagonal tower mentioned above is the Shah Bur], now called the Mutham- 
raan Burj, to the pinnacle of which was tied the Chain of Justice. The Emperor 
thus refers to it in his Memoirs : — 


“ On ascending the throne the very first ordinance which issued from me was 
the fastening of the Chain of Justice for this purpose that, when the administrators 
of justice delay or neglect hearing and redressing the grievances of the injured and 
oppressed, the latter should come to the chain aad shake it so that its sound might 
alarm me. Its arrangement was in this way that I ordered that a chain of pure gold 
should be made, thirty yards long, consisting of sixty small bells and weighing four 
manns of Hindostan, which is equal to thirty-two maunds of ‘ Iraq. They fastened 
one end. of it to the pinnacle of the Shah Burj of the Agra fort, and the other to a 

stone pillar which was erected at the bank of the Jumna.”® 

Somewhere near the Shah Burj must have been the Jharoka-i-darshan of the 
Emperor Jahangir, which has been thus referred to by Edward Terry then chaplain 
to the Right Hon’ble Sir Thomas Roe First, early in the morning, at that very 
time the sun begins to appear above the horizon, he appears unto his people in a place 
very like unto one of our balconies, made in his houses, or pavilions for his mornmo 
appearance, directly opposite to the east, about seven or eight feet high from the around* 
against which time a very great number of his people, especially of the greater sort’ 
who desire as often as they can to appear in his eye, assemble there together to mve 
him the Salam, or good morning, crying all out, as soon as they see their kino with 
a loud voice, Padsha Salamat, which signifies. Live 0 great king, or O creS kinv 
ealth and life, (as ^1 the people cried i Kings, 1,39. God save King Solomon- and 
thus they clapped their hands for joy, when Jehoash was made King, or let the Kino 

below, Aat the statue of the Rana and his son was placed. Memion of the statue 

occurs in the following passage:-'. We had ordered the clever sculptors that thev 

should hew a marble statue of the Rana and his son Kama true to their statures and 

forms. On this date (8th Shahrewar, nth year of the reign) it was finished and 

shown to me. I ordered that it should be carried to Agra and erected in a 

below the Jharoka-i-darshanr^ erected m the garden 

The saloon of general audience, which has been mentioned above, is the Diwan-i 


' Tuzuk^ pp. 3-4. 

^ A voyage to East India (London 1777), Pp. 370-1. 
pp» 162-3. 
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Agra, and are well) resort unto the Court, the King coming forth in open audience, 
sitting in his Seat Royall, and every man standing within a red Rayle, and the rest 
without. They are all placed by his Lieutenant-General, This red Rayle is three 
steppes higher than the place where the rest stand ; and within this red Rayle I was 
placed, amongst the chiefest of all. The rest are placed by Officers, and they like- 
wise be within another very spacious place rayled : and without that Rayle, stand 
all sorts of horsemen and souldiers that belong unto his Captaines and all other 
commers. At these Rayles there are many doors kept by many Porters, w^ho have 
white rods to keepe men in order. In the middest of the place, right before the King, 
standeth one of his Sheriffes, together with his Master Hangman, who is accompanied 
with forty hangmen, wearing on their heads a certaine quilted cap, different from all 
others, with an Hatchet on their shouldiers : and others with all sorts of Whips, being 
there readie to do what the King commandeth. The King heareth all causes, in 
this place, and stayeth some two hours every day (these Kings of India sit daily In 
Justice every day, and on the Tuesdays doe their executions).” ^ 

The two balustrades mentioned by Hawkins were evidently of wood coloured red, 
and so they remained till the 8th year of Jahangir’s reign, when he made some altera- 
tions referred to in the following passage : — 

“In the Diwan Khana-i-Khass-o-‘Amm ^ two balustrades of wood are set up. 
Within the first balustrade are amirs, ambassadors and men of honour. No one is 
allowed in this circuit without permission. In the second balustrade which is larger 
than the first are allowed all mansabdars, A h adl s ^ ssiA ihost who may be called 
servants ; and outside this balustrade stand servants of amirs and other people who 
come to the said Diwan Khana. As there was no difference between the first and 
second balustrades, it struck my mind that the first should be covered with silver. I 
ordered that the said balustrade, the ladder leading from it to the gallery of the Jharoka, 
and the two elephants which the skilful workmen have made of wood on the two sides 
of the room of J-haroha should all be cased in silver. After the completion of the work 
it was represented to me that one hundred and twenty-five maunds of silver by Indian 
weight which is equal to eight hundred and eighty seers of Europe was spent 
on it. Verily it has produced a fresh purity and glitter as if it ought to have been 
so.”^ 

Edward Terry, speaking of the throne in the J-haroka of the Diwan-i-'Amm, says ; — 
“ And further they (English merchants) told me that he (the Mogul) hath a most glori- 
ous throne within that his palace, ascended by divers steps, which are covered with 
plate of silver, upon the top of which ascent stand four lions upon pedestals of curiously 
coloured marble ; which lions are all made of massy silver, some part of them gilded 
with gold, and beset with precious stones. Those lions support a canopy of 
pure gold, under which the Mogul sits, when he appears in his greatest state and 
glory.”® 


1 Hawkins Voyages^ edited hy R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. (London 1878), pp. 436-7; see also 

Travels in India in the seventeenth century^ by Thomas Roe and Dr. John Fryer (London 1873), P* 21 • 

2 Now called the DIwan-i-^Amm. 

3 Vide Ain, Translation, Vol. I, pp. 231 and 249. 

^ Tnsuk, p. 1 1 8. 

® A voyage to East India, p. 372. 
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It was in the courtyard of this Diwan-i-'Amm that a riot took place in the first 
year of Jahangir’s reign, wherein some persons of note took part. The following 
account of it is from the Emperor’s own pen : 

‘‘ On the twenty-seventh of Sha‘ban (A.H. 1014) ^ strange conduct was evinced 
by the sons of Akhairaj, son of Bhagwan Das, the uncle of Raja Man Singh. These 
ill-starred (fellows) who were named Abhai Ram, Bijai Ram and Syam Ram hap- 
pened to be in a very bad humour. The said Abhai Ram had shown incivilities, but 
I had for all that forborne his faults. When on this date it was represented that the 
ill-starred (Abhai Ram) wanted to send home without permission his women and child- 
ren and then flee away himself to take refuge with the Rana who is one of the ill- 
wishers of our dynasty, I told Ram Das and other Rajput amirs that if any one of 
them were a surety, I would retain the mansab and jaglr of the unfortunate and pardon 
their past faults. Owing to their extreme misfortune and ill-nature no one became a 
security for them. I ordered the Amiru-l-umara^ that, as no one became a surety for 
the good behaviour and conduct of the unfortunate persons, they should be put under 
the custody of one of the servants of the court till released on bail. The Amiru-l- 
umara put them under the charge of Ibrahim Khan Kakar, who was afterwards 
honoured with the title of Dilawar Khan, and Hatim, the second son of Mangli, who 
was entitled the Shahnawaz Khan. When they wanted to dispossess these fools of 
their arms, the latter opposed, not heeding the position (of the officials), and in accord 
with their servants began to fight and riot. The Amiru-Tumara informed me of this- 
fact. I ordered that the unfortunate persons should receive punishment for their action. 
The Amiru-l-umara, set out to repel them, and after this I also sent Shaikh Farid. 
From the opposing party two Rajputs, one with a sword and the other with a dagger, 
confronted the Amiru-Tumara. A servant of the latter, named Qutb, grappled w'ith- 
the daggerman and was killed with the w'ound of the dagger, but they tore him even 
to pieces. With the swordsman one of the Af g han servants of the A wirzi-Z-wwam 
grappled and killed him. The Dilawar Khan with a dagger drawn turned to Abhai 
Ram, who had stood firm with two others, and wounding one of them with the dagger 
he himself fell there after receiving nine wounds from the three. Several Ahadls and 
men of the Amlru-l-umard came forward and killed those victims. One of the 
Rajputs turned to Shaikh Farid with a drawn sword. The Abyssinian slave of the 
latter advanced and knocked down that Rajput. This tumult took place in the court- 
yard of the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass-o-‘Amm, and the punishment became a warning to 
many of the imprudent. 'Abdu-n-nabi Uzbak represented that, had such a case occurred 
under the Uzbaks, they would have extirpated the line and family of that party. 
I answered that, as these people were favoured and brought up by my great father, I 
would observe the same favour, and justice also requires that many should not be 
accountable for the fault and crime of one.”^ 

The palace of Jahangir and some buildings of Akbar in the Fort were demolished 
by Shah Jahan to make room for his marble edifices. The work is thus referred to by 
his court chronicler ; — 

“By orders of His departed Majesty® (may God enlighten his reason), a Jamshed 


^ Lit, “ chief of the nobles ’’ was the title of Sharif Kh an, the Prime Minister. 

= MS. ‘orsft dshzyani (Hi. heaven-nestled), a title given to Akbar after his death. 


2 Tusukj pp. 12-13. 
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in dignity, at the place of the old citadel which had been built of brick and mud and 
had become ruinous from age, the experienced masons and magical mathematicians 
laid in the year 972 of the lunar era, and in an hour favourable for the success of such 
work and its durability, the foundations of an exalted fort, which will until the Resurrec- 
tion tell of the sublimity of the pillars of the late Akbar’s power, and the height of the 
foundation of its founder’s fortune. In A.H. 980 (A.D. 1572) w^as finished this heaven- 
like building — circuit 3,000 imperial yards, breadth of wall at the bottom thirty and near 
the battlement fifteen, height from bottom to top sixty, consisting of twenty bastions 
‘ Its bastions are all celestial constellations^ 

‘ You would say it is the second sphere of Zodiac signs ’ 
and of four gates, each of which has reared its top to the sky and opened the door of 
fortune to the world. From the bottom of the wall to the top the red hewn stones have 
been joined so closely that a keen eye cannot discern its joints.® By the command of 
His Majesty (Akbar) were built in that heaven-like fort lofty buildings of red stone for 
royal residence. As in this everlasting reign the demand for arts has a different market 
and the Divine care has adopted a new method of embellishing the world, at the place 
of the old have been built sky-touching mansions of marble which reflect like the mirror 
of Alexander ® and are pure like the heart of the austere, and which are so well 
furnished, that they astonish the travellers of the world, as we shall describe later on. 
Although the cost of the building has not been mentioned in the Akbar Ndmah, in 
Jahangir’s Memoirs it is written that 35 lakhs of rupees was spent on it. It is very 
probable that this amount was spent on the fort and those buildings alone which were 
finished inside the fort during the reign of His departed Majesty Akbar.”* 

It was in the first year of his reign that Shah Jahan ordered the erection of the 
‘Chihl Sutun, or a hall® supported on 40 pillars, in front of the Jharoka of the Daulat- 
Khana-i-Khass-o-‘Amm. 

Muhammad Salih of Lahore, a contemporary historian, eulogizing it, says : — 

“ In short this hall of dignity and exalted assembly, w^hich has actually been built 
bv His Majesty (Shah Jahan), is supported on 40 pillars extremely lofty and ornamental. 
Its ceiling and wall are painted with a variety of figures and pictures. On the three 
sides of it is a balustrade, wdth three passages, of pure silver and of the height of a 
man of middle stature called in the Hindi language a katahra. At each entrance 
stand door-keepers, personifications of awe, and no one can venture to conceive in one’s 
mind admittance without permission. In this hall none are admitted except the great 
Amirs, servants and those whose mansab is not less than two hundred. Outside this 
hall there is an extremely large square enclosed by a red stone katahra, which is so 
■coloured that the verses of the eloquent poets, compared with it, possess no elegance. 

“ Over it are stretched canopies of brocaded velvet and silk interwoven with gold. 
At the three entrances of it also stand door-keepers. Inside stand, according to their 
ranks, the quiver-wearing Ahadis, musketeers, some prominent attendants of Amirs and 


^ Here is a pun on the word burj which means a bastion as well as a constellation or Zodiac sig’n, 

3 Cf. Hisioire Generals de V Empire du Mogol depuis sa fondation, par le Pere Francois Catrou (Paris 


1705)5 PP* 72 “ 3 * 

3 A mirror of polished steel, the origin of which is attributed to Alexander. 


4 BddsMh Ndmah, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 154-5* 

* Latif {Agra, p. 51) erroneously ascribes this hall to Aurangzeb. 
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those whose mansab is less than two hundred, and outside (stand) all the troops, 
infantry and servants of Amirs''^ 

The court chronicler of Shah Jahan speaks of this hall in the following words : — 
“ This hall {attoan), seventy-six yards long and twenty-five and a half broad, has been 
erected in the place of the cloth canopy which used to be stretched in front of the 
J-haroka of the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass-o-‘Amm in former days and even for a time in 
this everlasting reign, and on the spot of the wooden hall which also, though built 
under this very heavenly rule for the protection of the circle of this exalted assembly, 
was removed because it was not in keeping with these lofty buildings. It has been so 
well built of red stone, covered with shell-plaster by the labour of wonder-working 
mathematicians, that it excites the emulation of the dawn of morning and its other 
elaborate ornaments baffle description. It has raised its head to the girdle of the 
Gemini and the arch of the Pleiades. 

The curve of its lofty arch, like the new moon. 

Owing to its height touches the sky. 

When its roof raised up its head 

For the earth it became another heaven.”^ 

The arcade round the court of the Diwan-i-'Amm here is extant, while that at 
Lahore and Dehli has disappeared. Such arcades were lent on occasions of festival 
by the Emperor to his nobles who vied with each other in their decoration. Bernier, 
speaking of the arcade in the Dehli fort, says : — 

“ As to the arcade galleries round the court, every omrah had received orders to 
decorate one of them at his own expense, and there appeared a spirit of emulation who 
should best equip himself to the monarch’s satisfaction. Consequently all the arcades 
and galleries were covered from top to bottom with brocade, and the pavement with 
rich carpets.”® 

The Jharoka of the Diwan-i-‘Amm, which was built by Akbar,^ was rebuilt by 
Shah Jahan. “The Jharoka", says his court chronicler, “ of the Daulat-Khana-i- 
Khass-o-‘Amm was not previously so elaborately ornamented. In this august reign, 
when all the abominations have escaped into non-existence, and lovely things reached 
the zenith of perfection, it was built of white marble, its four ® w^alls being inlaid with 
precious stones of various colours and the ceiling embossed with gold and made a 
counterpart of the roof of heaven. The CMm Khana (niches) of this embellished 
balcony, wherein are laid vessels set with precious stones, is the embodiment of the 
world-illuminating morning, and behind the Jharoka is a chamber facing the Daulat- 
Khana-i-Khass® with the ceiling and walls of red stone, the whole of this part being 
polished like mirror with the plaster of Patyali, which is better than shell-plaster in 
polish and smoothness.”^ 


^ ^ AmaUi’Sdlih (MS. in the Public library at Lahore), fols. 1 12-13. 

2 Badshdh Namah, Vol. I, Pt. II, pp. 235-36 ; see also ibidem, Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 222-23 5 A.S. R., Vol. IV, 

144, and Arch ecological Survey of India, Annual Report for 1902-3, pp. 220-21. 

^ Travels in the Mogul Empire, txsxislated horn the French by Irving Brock (London 1826) Vol I 
307-8. " ' ‘ 

^ Bddsjidh Ndmah, Vol. I, p. 22 r. 

® More properly three, on the west being only two pillars, 

® Now called the Dlwan-i-Kbass. 

^ Bddshdh Ndmah, Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 236. 
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The Daulat-Khana-i-Khass referred to in the above passage is thus spoken of by 
the court chronicler in connection with Shah Jahan’s visit to the Agra Palace in the 
tenth year of his reign : — 

“ From the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass-o-‘Amm the Emperor went to the Daulat-Khana- 
i-Khass and enlightened its buildings, which had been erected according to the royal 
order at the time (A.H. 1045, A.D. 1635) when the land of the Dakkan was illumi- 
nated with the mahchah ^ of the country-conquering flags. After a moment he honoured 
with his presence the exalted Harem, the majority of whose buildings were recently 
finished. One of the edifices of the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass is a tambl-^ana of marble, 
in length 15 gaz and breadth 9 by the imperial yard which is 40 fingers (put breadth- 
ways) long. The wall of this chamber was decorated with various paintings and 
adorned with gold. On the two sides of it are situated in extreme beauty two royal 
seats, each with a semi-globular ceiling, which has been decorated with various pictures 
and other ornaments. Although the ceiling of this chamber has, with a view of light- 
ness, been covered with wood, yet on the face of the wood have been placed silver 
leaves, and the relief in gold executed in such a way that one would say that these are 
the rays of the sun emitting from the morning-light or the rays of the cup of Jamshed ^ 
glittering on a bed of camphor. In front of it is a hall, raising its head to Saturn, which 
has been built in entire marble with double pillars, in length 26 yards and breadth 1 1 , 
in the place of the old hall in a new style which astonishes the critics {lit. the fas- 
tidious). The middle of the dado of this hall is embossed, the borders are inlaid with 
cornelians and corals, and the ceiling ® is like that of its tambz-^ana. 

What a happy palace that for its elegance 

Is to the world the prototype of the exalted Paradise. 

In gracefulness and decoration 
You would say it is a heaven on earth. 

The double-pillared hall or Diwan-i-Khass mentioned above has the following 
Persian inscription on its south wall : — 
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* Mahchah, lit. little moon, a small gilded globe or crescent on the top of a flag-spear. 

^ MS. ydm-i-Jam {s\so caXltA jdm-i-J ahdn-numd asiA jdm-i-geti-numd), the cup of Jamshed with geomet- 
rical lines on it, by means of which he foretold the future events of the whole world. 

® The date of the present marble ceiling is unknown. 

■* Bddshak Ndmah, Vol. I, Pt. II, pp. 236-8. 
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" The erection of this delightful lofty palace 

Has exalted Akbarabad to the ‘ arsji (ninth heaven). 

Its pinnacle against the face of the sky 
Appears like the indentations of the (letter) sin of 
Prostration on the threshold of this abode of pleasure 
Effaces evil destiny from the forehead. 

Nobility is but one verse in his praise. 

Fortune is a companion of his palace. 

The path of tyranny, great or small, he has closed. 

With his ^ chain of justice he has tied oppression. 

I am proud of the chain which for the justice of the king 
Has become a watchful eye in the path of the oppressed. 

So well aware is he of people’s circumstances 
That he knows what they see in a dream. 

In the palace of sovereignty in manifold splendours 
May he continue for ever like the sun in the sky. 

When his palace adorned the world, 

The face of earth with it was exalted to heaven. 

Shah Jahan is the Emperor of the world. 

With whom the soul of the Sahib- qir an (Timur) is well pleased. 

A building thus embellished and adorned 
The sky has not seen on the face of earth. 

The court of its roof is like the face of the moon. 

The sky lies beneath it like a shadow. 

My thought turned to devise a date for it. 

The gate of inspiration opened (on me) from all sides. 

Thus said my penetrating genius : 

Sa'adat sarai wa humayun asas 

(a happy abode and an auspicious foundation).”^ 

It was in this Diwan-i- Kh ass that Sh ah Jahan’s mortal remains were shrouded and 
put in a coffin. The event is thus related by Muhammad SaqI Musta'idd Khan 

“ Early on the night of Monday, the 26th of Rajab (A.H. 1076, October, A.D. 


wrongly tis instead of his, and is hence led to suppose that the chain of justice was tied in the 
Manall, on the walls of which he erroneously says these couplets were inscribed {Agra, pp. 83 & 84). 

Cf. Transactions of the Arch{sologtcal Society of (January to June 1874), pp. 18-19 ; Latif, Agra 
ffuu-’ the 1st, 4th, 7th, loth, and 13th couplets are inscribed respectively the names’ 

Uthman, Abu Baler, Allah Muhammad, ‘ Umr & Ali. The chronogram gives A.H. 1045 and not 1046 as given 
by Latif (dgm, p. 85, note). & 
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1665), His Majesty’s disease (strangury) went from bad to worse and the enlightened 
soul of that exalted Emperor flew away to the garden of Paradise. 

“ After this inevitable event Ra‘d Andaz Khan, Khwajah Buhlul, Sayyid Muham- 
mad Qinnauji and Qadi Qurban came by orders of Her chaste Majesty, the Begum 
Sahib Jahanara, to the Ghusl-Khana, set themselves to shroud and furnish (the dead 
body), and carried out the cofiSn from the gate of the Burj-i-Muthamman (octagonal 
tower) of the Fort. Hoshdar Khan, the Subahdar, accompanied them. They passed 
the coffin from the water of the Jumna and carried it to the mausoleum of the great 
Mumtazu-z-zamani, which had been erected by the mason of His Majesty’s magnani- 
mity. After saying prayers they laid him inside the dome by the mercy of God.”^ 

The court chronicler continues his description of the buildings of Shah Jahan’s- 
Palace in the Agra Fort and says : — 

“Under this building (Diwan-i-Khass) there is a delightful, exalted and strong 
chamber,^ the door and wall of which are in some places adorned with glass-mosaics 
and in others with gold and a variety of colours. This chamber has two reservoirs, one 
is filled by a falling sheet of water which flows by a canal, 10 yards long and one 
broad, into the other reservoir larger than the first. The court of the said 
hall (Daulat-Khana-i-Khass) is 41 yards long and 29 yards broad, and has under it 
chambers wherein is the treasure of Asbrafis (gold mohurs). In the west of the 
said court is a platform of white marble, on which the Emperor sits in the evening 
and night time. It overlooks the ground court ® which is 66 yards long and 55 broad. 
In the east of it (the court of the Diwan-i-Khass) is the throne of touchstone ^ over- 
looking the river Jumna. On the three sides of the lower court have been built 
lofty stone edifices and offices, wherein is chiefly the treasure of precious gems 
and fine instruments set with precious stones. To the south of this (lower) court 
is an umbrella-like embossed pavilion of white marble on four pillars in extreme elabora- 
tion and purity. In this pavilion the golden throne, exalted like the seventh 
heaven, is honoured by His Majesty’s seat on it. Opposite to the hall of the Daulat- 
Khan-l-Khass there is a hall, 2,^ gas by 5^ gas, adjacent to which is a hammdm (bath) 
consisting of several buildings, which overlooks the river Jumna, the garden at the foot 
of the J-haroka-i-darshan, and all other gardens on the other side of the water. The 
magical workmen and wonder-working artists have so well executed, on its interior and 
exterior, inlay, relief, glass-mosaics and other wonderful works, that it is a stumbling- 
block for the sight of the far-seeing fastidious persons. In the centre of the large cham- 
ber there is an intricate reservoir like the mirror of the pure heart of the enlightened, * •* 

* Madth,ir-i-'Ala 7 nglrl (Bib. Ind.), p. 53. 

^ Now called the Shish Maliall. 

® Now called the Macchi Bhawan. 

•* It was made at Allahabad and brought to Agra by orders of the Emperor Jahangir, as will be seen from- 
the following passage from the Tuzuk “ Daulat Khan, who had been already sent to Allahabad to fetch the- 
black stone throne, paid homage to the Emperor on Wednesday the 4th of the month of Mihr (A.H. 1019, A.D.. 
i6io), and brought the throne safe and sound. Verily it is a curious slab of stone. Owing to its extreme black- 
ness and brilliancy many are of opinion that it must be a kind of touchstone. Its length is 31 - yards {dar’ah), 
breadth 2| yards and one iassii, and thickness three tassus yard). I ordered the proficient sculptors to engrave 
suitable verses upon its four sides. They have also made feet for it of the same stone. I often sit on this throne.” 
Tuzv-k, p. 85. For the inscription and other details see the Transactions of the Archceological Society of Agra 
(January to June 1874), p. 21 ; A.S.R., Vol. IV, pp. 132-5; A. S. B. Proceedings (Nov. 1874), pp. 210-12 i 
Keene’s Handbook to Agra, p. 18 ; H.-W. P. Gazetteer, Vol. VII, p. 694, and Latif’s Agra, pp. 87-9. 
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■with fountains playing on all sides. On the river side of the dressing rooms, and the 
cold and hot bathrooms, the Aleppo glasses have been so disposed that the river and 
the said gardens are all in view. The arches and doors of the hammatn have with 
Aleppo glasses added to the beauty of other wonders. 

“ In the reign of His departed Majesty (Akbar), on the Shah Bur] which is adjacent 
to the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass there was a small marble pavilion with a chamber of the 
same stone in front, excepting which no other building had been built of marble. In 
the reign of His departed Majesty ' (Jahangir) marble halls were built on the three sides 
of it. As the said buildings were not liked by the critical disposition of the world- 
maintaining and art-spreading Emperor (Shah Jahan), who by the blessing of his world- 
■embellishing intention 

Painted anew this old vault 
And built the world, 

they were demolished in this august reign, and a new marble building, extremely delight- 
ful, was made, consisting of an octagonal chamber ^ with a diameter of eight yards, the 
five sides of which overlook the river and are adorned, well-painted and delightful. In 
the three west sides of it are three recesses {lit. royal seats) of extreme beauty, 
and in front of it is a hall with three archways. The whole of this building in and out 
is inlaid with various stones. Between the palace and the Shah Burj are situated 
two tamhi-khanas adorned with a variety of gold paintings, and separated by a marble 
chamber open on two sides, which has also been painted with gold. The blessed 
hed- chamber ^ {Aramgah), which is the source of prosperity and object of blessings, is 
a marble chamber 26 yards in length and io| in breadth. Its ■nails up to dado 
and pillars are covered with reliefs, and the marginal lines inlaid with a variety of 
stones ; its ceiling, delightful like the mufarrih-i-bahramam has also ■work in relief 
■covered with gold. At the back of the exalted Aramgah is a marble tambl-^ana, 15 
jards in length and 8^ in breadth, whose ceiling and wall are in colour like the wall 
of the bed-chamber, and with figures and pictures are a model of the celestial constel- 
lations. On two sides of this tambl-khana are two royal seats. Midway between this 
-auspicious building and the Shah Burj is the blessed Bangla-i-Darshan ® of marble, 
which is the rising place of the sun of caliphate, adorned with paintings in gold. On 
its roof the gold plates ® have been so used 

‘ That the people are misled to think of two suns.’ 

“ In the court of the exalted Aramgah, which is eighty yards square, is a tank 
■hfteen yards in length and nine in breadth, with five fountains playing in it : 

A resplendent tank like the table of mind. 

Impression-receiving like the mirror of intellect. 

Its water is in purity like an eye. 

In each drop of it is the brilliancy of hundreds of gems. 

Before it is a water-fall and in front a garden^ like Par adise, whose four plots are 

1 MS. Jannat-makdnl {lit. Paradise-placed), a title given to the Emperor Jahang-ir after his death 

* Now called the Muthamraan Burj. t- j » c aea 

® This bed-chamber with its Tamhi-ghdna is now called the Khass Mahall. 

< A species of exhilarating medicine, in which rubies {bahramdn) axe an ingredient. 

Lit. the pamhon of appearance. It was so named because the Emperor showed himself from it to the public 
'^each morning. 

' Correctly speaking gilt copper-plates. 7 Now called the AngiJri Bagb. 
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full of various kinds of flowers and odoriferous herbs. Its centre platform and parterres 
have all been made of marble. Now I describe the Paradise-like buildings of Her 
•exalted chaste Majesty, the Queen of the world, the Begum Sahib. By the side of 
the heaven-exalted Aramgah there is a hall (aman) with a variety of painting and of 
•extreme beauty and elaboration, the counterpart of the building which is situated 
between the Shah Bur] and the blessed Aramgah. Behind this hall is the tambl- 
^dna, which is painted like the east hall. In the court of these buildings is a Bangla 
overlooking the river Jumna, the counterpart of the blessed Bangla (mentioned above). 
On two sides of this Bangla are two beauty-imparting rooms. The walls, ceiling and 
pillars of the Bangla and both rooms are gilt with gold and painted. The roof of these 
ihree buildings is adorned with gold-plates. 

So long as the natural law for the earth is to be at rest, 

So long as the institute for Time is to roll on, 

May the latter invoke blessing on him, 

And the former kindly say, amen ! 

May the world and age be his slave ! 

May God be his support and the heaven his helper.”' 

The mosques in the Fort still remain to be described. The Jami‘ Masjid of Shah 
Jahan, popularly known as the Moti Masjid or Pearl Mosque, stands outside the north 
gate of the Diwan-i-'Amra courtyard. It was built in the 26th year of his reign at a 
•cost of three lakhs of rupees. It has been fully described by several writers.^ The 
Masjid, says Fergusson, ” must be seen to be appreciated ; but I hardly know, any- 
where, of a building so perfectly pure and elegant, or one that forms such a w'onderful 
•contrast with the buildings of Akbar in the same palace.”® 

It was this Moti Masjid which the Emperor Shah Jahan came to see from Delhi 
in the beginning of A.H. 1064. The following full account of His Majesty’s visit is 
^iven by Muhammad Salih of Lahore. 

“ As the capital of Akbarabad had not for a long time gained the fortune of 
prosperity and purity by the blessing of the favour-bestow'ing visit. His Majesty 
started in a boat in that happy direction in an auspicious hour on Friday the 2gth of 
^u-l-Kijjah after the lapse of two pahars"^ and four gharzs {z.e., in the afternoon), in 
•order to see the Jami‘ Masjid, which had been by the exalted order finished entirely in 
marble in the fort of that city in the course of seven years, at the cost of three lakhs of 
Tupees, towards the end of the 26th year of the august reign corresponding with A.H. 
1063, and after performing his journey by stages he made the Palace of the capital a 
source of blessings and centre of eternal prosperity on the 16th of the sacred month ' of 
Muharram, A.H. 1064. Towards the close of that day he went to the said mosque. 
That sacred building which is the most useful of lasting gifts, and is, according to the 
explicit texts of the Quran and the Muhammadan law, the cause of the firmness of the 


1 Bad^dh Ndmah, Vol. I, Pt. II, pp. 238-41* 

2 The Oriental Annual^ by Thomas Bacon, F.S.A. (London 1839), pp. 131-6 ; A,S, R,, Vol* IV, pp. 147-54 ; 
Handbook for ‘visitors to Agra, pp. 22-3 ; N.-W. P. Gazetteer, Vol. VII, pp. 690-91 ; Latif, Agra, pp. 90-94. 

3 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (London, 1876), p. 600. 

^ One pahar is equal to 3 hours, and one gharl to 24 minutes. 

s The months of Muharram, Rajah, Dhu-l-qa‘dah and Dhu-l-hijjah were called hardm (unlawful), because 
■'iighting was prohibited during them. 
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basis of Faith, and of securing palaces and edifices in Paradise, consists of three domes, 
each 9 yards in diameter, 2 1 archways in three rows and six towers surmounted by 
octagonal kiosks each four yards in diameter. This is a building raised on a base- 
ment, the cause of whose foundation is the sacred verse, “ He alone builds mosques of 
Allah, who believes in God and the Last Day.” ^ Its length is 56 yards, breadth 21 
(yards), and the height of its plinth from the marble court is one yard. On the north 
and south of it are two tamhi-Mi^nas (parlours), each 17 yards in length and 3^ in 
breadth. On the bright front of this sacred edifice, which has opened the gates of 
prosperity on the people of the world like the bright forehead of morning, and which, 
in elegance being like the concave curve of the face of the crescent of the Id,^ presents 
itself to our eyes in extreme beauty and delightfulness, is an inscription composed of 
mosaics of black marble, as if the bismi’l-lah of the Fatikah^ of righteousness were 
written on the margin of the sun wdth the musk-coloured ink of the pen of art. Emulous 
of its brightness which glitters with the light of grace on the elegant forehead of men 
of sanctity and purity, the eyes of the sun and the moon have become affected with the 
disease of cataract and flux of water by the nail of the crescent and the pencils of the rays 
(of the sun). The pious, whose forehead becomes bright by bowing on this heaven- 
exalted threshold, will, like the open countenance of the sun, never see (even) in a dream 
the wrinkle of sorrow and dust of gloom, and the needy one, whose hands are lifted 
towards heaven, will have in that august building his present and future hopes realized 
on the (mere) movement of the lip of his mouth. Without exaggeration we may say 
that the silvery cup of its graceful dome, from the excess of its brightness and glitter 
resembling the fountain of the sun, has added to the grandeur of the nine gilt vaults 
(heavens). The purity of its doors and walls, which are spotless like a polished 
mirror, leads the pupil of the eye at the moment of beholding to astonishment. 
Its strong columns, each of which may serve for a base of the nine gilt domes 
(heavens), are firm like the pillars of the perspicuous religion (Islam), and its strong 
pillars, which are from top to bottom heart-alluring like the fair, are throughout firm and 
durable like the principles of the religion of the head of apostles (Muhammad). In 
the centre of its courtyard, which is eleven yards high from the level of the ground, and 
the floor of which, paved with marble, is 60 yards square, an ornamental marble tank, 
10X10X2J yards, has spread like the disc of the sun the wave of its light to the 
height of heaven above. In the centre of the tank a running marble fountain has 
reared its head to the sky like answered prayers from a pious mind. Verily this 
Ka'bah of eternal blessings is the world-seeing eye of the face of earth in respect of 
its spotlessness and purity, and this delightful tank for diffusing a fine light 
is the eye of that place of eternal bliss. The pupil of the chaste eye of spiritual beings 
has learnt the prescription for the happiness of souls from the face of its delightful 
courtyard, and the spiritual mysteries are revealed to our eyes from the face of its 
Paradise-like ground which, paved with marble, has reached to the heaven of fixed 
stars. On the three sides of that pure courtyard there are delightful cloisters of 

^ Qurd?i^ chsL-p, IX, i8. 

^ Name of two Muhammadan festivals on the ist of Shaw wal and the loth of Dhu-l-hijjah, called respec- 
tively the ‘Idu-l-fitr and ‘Idu-d-duha. 

^ Fdtihah [lit, opening) is the first chapter of the Holy Quran, It is preceded by the general formula 
bismi-l-Iah-i-R-Rahman-i-R-Rahim, i.e.^ in the name of God the compassionate, the merciful. 
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■marble. Beneath it is situated a two-storeyed building of red stone facing outwards. 
The height of the plinth of the cloisters from the courtyard of the mosque is f yard. 
In the north and south there are two lofty gates, each measuring internally four yards 
square and covered wuth a vaulted roof, which has a dome of marble surmounted by 
three marble turrets with gilt pinnacles. The east gate, the interior of which as far 
as the dome is of marble, measures 6 yards square and has two-storeyed delightful 
chambers surmounted by ornamental guldastahs (flower-pinnacled shafts) with gilt 
pinnacles. In front of the three gates are situated two seats {aiwan) of extreme 
beauty and diligence. It is hoped that the rewmrd for this place of worship, which is 
the means of imploring gratification of our desires and wishes from the court of the 
Bestower of bounties, will revert to the auspicious reign of His exalted Majesty.”* 

The inscription in black marble referred to in the above passage reads as 
iollows ; — 


I** ^ 

^id.3 ^ £i_t.6..w..| (^Jjot3.3 

4/ iT ob)^n (-U 

..i-Li-j ^ ji ji iS jyl b d-Xitji y. 

jtj.—!^ £—'Ssr^'* iw.) jtify*- ji ii 2)1) ‘-Aji ^1; 

j.jJaj bjj^ b — I*))^ J ‘■*'0^ .2 ‘—^y y Iw 4.0>£ U..ui>« y* 

^Jb IaUa-^ jy I *^'Vv' J (“lAia.! ^IaaLuj ^ISlA 


4::^JjO j jlw Ij jy .3 J* y b 

c d^jO 


1^ Jt>.r li h 

jijxi jla/ i — jUa^, xi' ja\o ^fjs^ 

j.:S<AM \j 


lS)s^ UL-Ai> ^j£ ^ djbb Uj i^^ob ^jlj 

6,am ^ j)j^^ i^kw ^tk/o ^ jjl 

j^y 1^ UO> stid, ul^db ptniLI ^y jd 

jbl 8d>Xi5k.j.5 |j3| jj dlX-T j)) ^1— .^-kbl j Clil^tk 

^ dli|v^ jjLc etiff eAr^ 


-'This bright Kabbah is the rival of the heavenly tabernacle compared with its 

^ ^Amcil-i^Sdlih. (MS.)> ^ol. 54^* 

2 MS. Baitu-Uma‘muv, lit, the crowded house, so called because of its being full of visiting angels at every 
moment, is the Ka^hah of angels in the heaven built over against the Ka'bah of Mecca. 
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brightness morning is like a dark evening, and the sun owing to its brilliancy is like a 
dazzled eye. Its durable plinth is as high as the leg of the Divine throne, and its 
benefit- showering dome is arm-in-arm with the portico of Paradise. Its sublime 
foundation is the expounder of the verse, ‘ verily a mosque founded on piety, and 
its sky-touching top is the interpreter of the verse, ‘ And he appeared and he was in 
the highest horizon.’^ Each of its guldastahs is like a brilliant cluster made of the 
lights of stars, or like a benificent fountain fed by the spring of the sun. Each of its 
gilt pinnacles is like a candle imparting light to the heavenly chandeliers. Each of its 
bright arches is like a crescent which conveys tidings of an eternal ‘Id. Around it lies 
the red fort of the capital of Akbarabad, which reaches to the emerald-coloured castle 
of seven heavens. You would say it (the fort) is a halo round the shining moon, which' 
is a conspicuous sign of the rain-fall from the cloud of mercy, or is a circle round the 
bright sun which is a sure mark of the fall of rains of munificence. Verily it is an 
exalted palace of Paradise made of a single resplendent pearl,® because, since the 
beginning of the population of this world, no mosque, pure and entirely of marble, has 
appeared as its equal, nor, since the creation of the universe, any place of worship, wholly 
bright and polished, has come to view to rival it. It is built by the order of the 
Emperor (Shah Jahan), a Solomon in state, a Khalil ^ in reverence, the face-brightener 
of Islam, the founder of kingdom, king of kings with an ‘«r.sA-exalted court, the solder 
of the foundation of justice and mercy. By the blessing of his footstep the earth 
indulges itself in thousands of boastings over the heaven, and owing to the plenty of 
his favours the heaven is subordinated unto the earth. Prosperity and wealth are 
always vigilant for love of his service. Religion and state are in a fast friendship- 
with the beauty of his countenance. The breeze of Paradise craves the dust of his 
heaven-exalted court. The fire of hell is fed with the glitter of his enemy-destroying 
sword. 

To him owes the fabric of kingdom its strength. 

To him owes the foundation of justice its durability. 

Ever from the fountain of his victorious sword 

He fills the measure of infidels {t.e., terminates their lives). 

Heaven is a servant of his court. 

Morning is a mirror-holder to his face. 

“ He is the pole of the heaven of the defence of religion and faith, the pivot of 
justice and sovereignty, Abu-l-muzaffar Shihabu-d-din Muhammad Sahibqiran-i-Thani 
Shah Jahan Padshah Qhazl. This building wore the dress and crown of completion 
in the course of seven years, at a cost of three lakhs of rupees, towards the end of the 
twenty-sixth year of the prosperous reign corresponding with the year of the Hijra one 
thousand and sixty-three. God grant us all daily-increasing facilities for prayers and 
acquisition of virtues by the blessings of the sincere intentions of this King, the defender 
of faith ; God revert the reward for guidance to the auspicious reign of this pious and 
intelligent Emperor. 0 Lord of the universe. Amen P’® 

1 Quran, chap. IX, 109. 2 Quran, chap. LIII, 7. 

* Hence the popular name Moti Mas] id or Pearl Mosque. 

4 The prophet Abraham was entitled Khalihi-Mah or the Friend of God. 

Cf, A, S. i?., IV, pp. 154-6 ; Latif, Agra, pp. 91-4, 
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In the north-west corner of the upper gallery of the Macchl Bhawan courtyard 
stands a small but beautiful mosque called the Naginah Masjid. A still smaller mosque 
known as the Mina Masjid is situated by the side of the Diwan-i-Khass towards the 
south. Both these mosques were meant for the ladies of the Haj'em. One of them 
at least, if not both, was built by Shah Jahan, as will be seen from the following 
passage ; — “About two hours {sa'af) before the dawm of morning the Emperor awakes 
from his sleep and in early rising tries to surpass the luminous sun. At that very time, 
which is the best of the hours of day and night to receive the everlasting (Divine) 
favour, he performs ablutions, prepares for the worship of the true God and goes to 
the mosque which has been built in the private apartments {^alwatgah) of the land 
of Akbarabad. Ready for the worship of the true God, he sits, with his face turned 
towards the qihJah on the prayer carpet, till the time for morning prayers comes. 

Of Shah Jahan’s palace in the Agra Fort Fergusson writes as follow^s : — 

“ Nowhere is the contrast between the twm styles more strongly marked than in 
the palace of Agra — from the red palace of Akbar, with its rich sculptures and square 
Hindu construction, a door opens into the white marble court of the hareem of Shah 
Jehan, with all its feeble prettiness, but at the same time marked wdth that peculiar 
elegance which is found only in the East. The court is not large, 1 70 ft. by 235 ft., 
but the whole is finished wdth the most elaborate care. Three sides of this are occu- 
pied with the residences of the ladies, not remarkable for size, nor, in their present 
state, for architectural beauty ; but the fourth, overhanging the river, is occupied by 
three white marble pavilions of singular elegance * « * * 

“ As in most Moorish palaces, the baths on one side of this court w^ere the most 
elegant and elaborately decorated apartments in the palace. The baths have been 
destroyed, but the walls and roofs still show the elegance with which they were adorned. 

“ Behind this, in the centre of the palace, is a great court, 500 ft. by 370 ft., sur- 
rounded by arcades, and approached at the opposite ends through a succession of 
beautiful courts opening into one another by gateways of great magnificence. On one 
side of this court is the great hall of the palace — the Dewanni Aum — 208 ft. by 76 ft. 
supported by three ranges of arcades of exquisite beauty. It is open on three sides and 
with a niche for the throne at the back ***** 

*' Behind it are two smaller courts, the one containing the Dewanni Khas or private 
hall of audience, the other the hareem. The hall in the former is one of the most 
elegant of Shah Jehan’ s buildings, being wholly of w-hite marble inlaid with precious 
stones, and the design of the whole being in the best style of his reign. 

“ One of the most picturesque features about this palace is a marble pavilion, in 
two stories, that surmounts one of the circular bastions on the river face, between the 
hareem and the Dewanni Khas. It looks of an earlier style than that of Shah Jehan, 
and if Jehangir built anything here it is this.”^ 

Aurangzeb, who kept Shah Jahan in custody in this fort for eight years (A.D. 1658- 
65), appears to have made no additions. Muhammad Hashim, entitled the Khafi Khan 

1 ^ Amal’i-Sdlihi fol. 1 12 ; Latif {Agra^ p. 94) says that the Naginah Masjid was founded by Aurangzeb, but 
quotes no authority. 

2 Indian and Eastern Architecture, pp. 590-1. The Shah Bur], as we now see it, was built by Shah Jahan and 
not by Jahangir, as Fergusson suggests. 
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(the clandestine lord), who resided at Delhi during the latter part of his reign, where he 
compiled his history, speaks of the F ort in the following words : — 

“ As the Agra Fort, built (repaired?) by Sikandar Lodi, had been made of stone, 
brick and mortar. His departed Majesty (Akbar) commenced the building of a red 
stone fort, an exalted marble mosque and another delightful edifice in the eleventh year 
of his reign which is A.H. 973.^ It was completed in A.H. 980 and is a memorial of 
that monarch. It cost twenty lakhs of rupees. (Its dimensions are as follows :) circuit 
3,000 yards, height 30 yards, breadth of wall 10 yards, width of, trench 30 yards, 
depth 12 yards Sikandari.^”® 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier who left Agra for Bengal on the 25th of November 1665 
writes of this fort as follows : — 

“ The first Gate where the Governor of the Palace lies, is a Iona; blind Arch 
which leads you into a large Court all environ’d with Portico’s ; like our Piazza in 
Covent- Gar den. The Gallery in front is larger and higher than any of the rest, sus- 
tain’d by three ranks of Pillars, and under those Galleries on the other side of the 
Court, which are narrower and lower, are little Chambers for the Souldiers of the Guard. 
In the midst of the large Gallery, is a Nich in the Wall, into which the king descends out 
of his Haram by a private pair of Stairs, and when he is in, he seems to be In a kind of 
a Tomb. He has no Guards with him then, for he has no reason to be afraid of any- 
thing ; there being no way to come at him. In the heat of the day he keeps himself 
there only with one Eunuch, but more often with one of his Children, to fan him. The 
Great Lords of the Court stay below in the Gallery under the Nich all the while. 

“At the farther end of this Court is another Gate that leads into a second Court 
encompast with Galleries, underneath which, are little Chambers for some Officers of 
the Palace. The second Court carries you Into a third, which is the King’s Quarter. 
Cha-Jehan had resolved to cover with Silver all the Arch of a Gallery upon the right- 
hand. And a French-man, Austin de Bordeaux by name, was to have done the work : 
but the King not finding any one In his whole Kingdom so capable, as the French-m3.n 
was to treat with the Portugals at Goa about some important affair he had at that 
time j the design was laid aside : For they being afraid of Austhis Parts, poison’d him 
upon his return to Cochin. This Gallery is painted with branch’d-work of Gold and 
Azure, and the lower part is hung with Tapestry. There are several doors under the 
Gallery that lead into little square-Chambers ; of which we saw two or three open’d 
and they told us all the rest were such. The other three sides of the Court lie all 
open, there being nothing but a single Wall, no higher than for a man to lean over 
On the side that looks toward the River there is a Divan, or a kind of out-jutting 
Balcone, where the King sits to see his Brigantines, or to behold his Elephants fight. 
Before the Divan is a Gallery, that serves for a Portico ; which Cha-jehan had a 
design to have adorn’d all over with a kind of Lattice-work of Emraulds and Rubies 


Abdu-1- Hamid all agree in g'iving* the 


1 It IS evidently a mistake, since Abu-l-Fazl, AlbadaonI, Farishtah and 
date or commencement as A.H, 972. 

used (or cultiratod Ld. L btildbilit mi”!” ' T 
5 Munia^ahu-l-lubdb (Brit. Ind.), Vol. I, p. 165. 
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that should have represented to the life Grapes when they are green, and when they 
begin to grow red. But this design which made such a noise in the World, and 
requir d more Riches than all the World could afford to perfect, remains unfinish’d; 
there being only three Stocks of a Vine in Gold, with their leaves, as the rest ought to 
have been ; and enamel’ d in their natural colours, with Emralds, Rubies and Granates 
wrought into the fashion of Grapes. In the middle of the Court stands a great Vat to 
bathe in, 40 feet in diameter, cut out of one entire grey-stone, with steps wrought out of 
the same stone within and without.”^ 

Of later buildings, one popularly but erroneously called the Mandzr (temple) 
deserves notice, for it is a memorial of the supremacy of the Jats in the eighteenth 
century. It is situated north of the Macchi Bhawan, with a courtyard in front enclosed 
on three sides by cloisters. The following Persian inscription on its north fagade 
shows that it was built by Raja Ratan: — 










^ iJLXXvu 1 t.;* ^ 
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“ He is Sufficient. 

In the name of God the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

When by the presence of Maharaj Prithl-Indra Shuja.'^ 

This fort was illumined and adorned, 

The just and mighty Raja Ratan,® 

Nain Sukh Faujdar, the generous. 

Built according to orders this abode of pleasure — 

A happy monument of immortality. 

May the enemy of its founder be crest-fallen ! 

May his well-wisher be cheerful and happy of mind ! 

Last night the crier (angel) pointed out 
This happy huUding for the rival of Paradise.”^ 

A.H. 1182 (A.D. 1768). 

The later history of the Fort till Its occupation by the British in A.D. 1803 is 
not of much importance, but before leaving the subject it would perhaps be advisable 

^ Six voyages of Jean Baptiste Tavernier (made English by J. Phillips, London, 1678), Pt. II, Book I, 
Chap. VII, p. 49- 

’ Probably Nawab Shuja‘u-d-daulah (Elliot’s History of India, Vol. VIII, p. 233) is meant, and Prithl-Indra 
is a mere appellation signifying the Indra of the earth. 

* Elliot’s History of India, Vol. VIII, p. 365. 

■* The chronogram does not appear to be by a man of learning. Besides the several defects of language and 
verse the words and not should have given the date required. 
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to explain the purposes for which the Palace buildings were used by their founder Shah 
Jahan. His court chronicler speaking of the manner in which His Majesty divided his 
time goes on to say ; — 

“ About two or three gharis after sun-rise the Emperor puts forth his mercy- 
crowned head through the window which is called in the Hindi language the jharoka-i- 
darshan. The people make obeisance and their temporal and spiritual desires are 
gratified. He sits here often for two gharis, and sometimes more or less than this 
according to the quantity or scarcity of state affairs, and the rise or fall of the cheerful- 
ness of his disposition. The object of the institution of this mode of audience, which 
originated with His departed Majesty Akbar (enlightened be his reason), is that the 
majority of subjects may by their presence at the rise of the sky-adorning sun and the 
appearance of the world-conquering luminary (the Emperor) receive first of all, without 
any obstacle or hindrance, the blessing of light and the light of the (royal) favour in 
this space, which is large like the mind and hand of the generous ; that the harassed and 
oppressed may freely represent their wants and desires ; and that the administrators of 
justice may grasp the substance of a case and lay it before His most holy Majesty in 
the Paulat- Khana-i-Khass-o- ‘ Am m or the Khalwat-Khana, which is known as the Ghusl- 
Khana and which the world- conquering Emperor (Shah Jahan) has named the Daulat- 
Khana-i-Khass as will be mentioned, to enable him to make a personal enquiry and 
decide it according to the illustrious (Muhammadan) Law. 

" In this very space pass before the most holy (royal) eye the furious wild man- 
killing elephants which it is quite unsafe to bring in the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass-o- 
‘ Amm. It is also in this large space ^ that the elephant fight which is peculiar to the 
kings of India and worthy of the amusement of exalted sovereigns is arranged. No 
doubt, without such a large space the combat of such a pair of demon-countenanced 
mountain-shaped (beasts) cannot take place. During their fight and pursuit a w'orld is 
trodden under the hands and feet of the two four-pillared Bisutuns.^ 

Time by the two combating elephants 
Kills on the spot a world like a gnat. 

“ Although the ancient kings of India attempted to breed mountain-movin<y 
line-breaking elephants, yet the individuals of this species, excellent in quality as 
well as in size, which have been produced in this exalted reign, together with 
perfect individuals of all other animal life, have never in any age been heard of much 
less seen. Sometimes, according to the cheerfulness of the (royal) disposition, as many 
as four or five pairs are set to fight. In this very space the mountain- shaped and 
wind-like-fleet elephants are caused to run after horses that the former may o-et 
accustomed to attack brave horsemen in battles. In the same large area His Majesty 
reviews horses of the victorious armies and the contingent troops of amirs. From this 

1 Here it was that on the 29th of Dhu-l-qa‘dah, A.H. 1042, took place the combat of two royal elephants one 
tusked called the Sidhkar and the other untusked named the Surat Sundar. In the course of the fight the beasts 
get apart to renew the struggle with fresh vigour. But instead of turning to its adversary the Sidhkar attacks Aurane- 
zeb and rolls down the prince and his horse. The prince, then only fifteen, stands firm and fights with the 
Sidhkar. An interesting account of it is given by the court chronicler of Shah Jahan [Badsjidh Ndmah, Vol. I 

Pt. I, pp. 489-931- Many eulogies were written on the occasion. A manuscript copy of the one composed bv Abo 
Talib Kalim is with the writer, ^ ^ 

3 Bisuhln, lit. without pillar, is the name of a mountain in Persia. 
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noble place {j haroka-i-darshan) the Emperor goes to the jharoka of the Daulat- 
Khana-i-Khass-o-‘Amm, which is of extreme beauty and purity with carpets on its 
floor, covered by a portico of cloth for protection from the sun, and the rain, and en- 
closed on three sides by a balustrade 50 yards long and 1 5 broad with three entrances. 
The people gain the fortune of Kurnish ^ (salutation) and realize their objects. The 
exalted princes stand on the right and left, and sit down when so ordered. The majority 
of servants gain the honour of standing at the foot of the window (aiwan) with their backs 
towards the balustrade, and some, who are distinguished by a closer connection, (stand) on 
the right and left of that exalted chamber in order of ranks. The administrators stand 
in front of the jharoka in order of rank, and lay before His most holy Majesty the 
political and financial affairs. The requests of mansahdars are presented by great 
Bakhshis.^ Many are honoured with services and additions (to their pays or ranks) ; 
some, who come from different provinces and parts of the royal dominion to the 'arsh- 
exalted court, gain the fortune of admittance ; and a number, who are appointed to the 
governorships of provinces and other services, obtain permission and through the Mzr- 
djtisji (Master of ordnance), the Musharraf (clerk) of artillery, the Ba^shis, the Ahadis, 
and the matchlockmen pass before the royal sight which is effective as alchemy. 
Such of them as deserve favour are pointed out. The ministers of His Majesty’s own 
affairs, such as the Mir Sdman (Head steward) and Dlwdn-i-Buyutdt (ininister of the 
household?), present to His most holy Majesty various requests. The Emperor gives 
each such an extempore reply as astonishes the Mercury-like ® Wazlrs and the ex- 
perienced old Bitikchls^ The presents and petitions of exalted princes, governors of 
provinces, Faujddrsj Ba^sjus and other administrators are laid before His Majesty 
by the favourites of the court. The petitions of the heaven-exalted gems (z'.e., princes) 
and nobles of the kingdom are perused by the Emperor himself, and the purport of the 
applications of other servants is represented to him by certain functionaries. The 
Prime Minister {Sadr-i-Kul) of the Empire lays before His Majesty a part of petitions 
forw'arded by other ministers, which are worthy of the royal notice. He reports the 
wants and circumstances of those deserving maintenance such as sayyids and shaMs, 
the learned and the righteous. The requests of this class of people are complied with, 
and each receives in order of merit an amount in cash in His most holy Majesty’s 
presence. A special functionary presents to His most exalted Majesty reminders 
about inaiisabs, jdglrs, amounts in cash, cases of finance and cash-keepers and other 
royal orders. The servants of stables pass horses and elephants before the blessed 
(royal) eye according to the usual custom. The regulation for mustering animals ® and 
refunding ' money received from the Government for their food in case of their wuetched 

^ For regulations regarding the kurnisJi, see Am, Translation, VoL I, pp. 150-60. Sijdah (prostration) was 
maintained during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir, but on the accession of Shah Jahan it was his first order to 
abolish it and allow instead of it the zaminhos (kissing the ground) which was in its turn repealed in the tenth year 
of his reign and a fourth iasUm introduced. Bddsjidh Ndmah, Vol. I, Pt. I, p. iioj Vol. 11 , p. 237; AJn, Trans- 
lation, Vol. I, p. 213, note 2. 

2 Ba'^shi, a general or commander-in-chief, who is also the Paymaster. 

2 It means clever like the planet Mercury, which is called the Mtmshhi-falak (the scribe of the heaven), 
because it is supposed to exert a propitious influence on letters. 

4 Bitikchi, a word of Turkish origin, signifying a writer or scribe. For the function of the Bitikcjki, see Ain;, 
Translation, Vol. 11 . p. 47. 

5 Vide Ain, Translation, Vol. II, p. 40. ® Ibidem, Vol. I, pp. 213-6. ^ Ibidem, Vol. I. pp. 217-8. 
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plight and leanness, is one of the innovations of His late wise Majesty Akbar. The 
special functionaries bring before the royal sight, which is effective like alchemy, the 
servants of amirs along with their horses which have been newly branded or subjected 
to the repetition of the mark,^ with the object that in case they or their horses be in a 
wretched condition the Tabinbdsjn ^ should be liable to the royal reproach not to be 
again guilty of negligence. After four and sometimes five gharis, according to the 
scarcity or quantity of requests and affairs of the servants of God, His Majesty goes 
from this place to the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass, where he honours the throne of prosperity. 
In the reign of His Majesty (Akbar), whose abode is heaven, between the Dlwan- 
Khana (hall of audience) and the royal Harem there was a room in which the Emperor 
used to bathe. In this place some courtiers {lit. adherents of the royal carpet) received 
admittance, and the Dmdn (Prime Minister) and the Ba^shi (Paymaster) also, being 
honoured by the royal presence, presented to the Emperor their urgent requests. In 
the course of time this Khalwat-kadah (private apartment) , for the reason of having a 
hammdm (bath-room) built near it, became known by the name of the Ghusl-Khana, 
and so it was on the lips of the high and the low, but now it is called by the public the 
Daulat-Khana-i-Khass (private palace) as the most holy Majesty (Shah Jahan) has 
named it. In this place he writes replies to certain urgent petitions in his own blessed 
hand. In reply to some requests made to His most exalted Majesty through the 
Wakil, Wazir or officers in charge of presenting petitions of the Subahddrs (gover- 
nors) the eloquent secretaries write inevitable orders, as these issue from the inspired 
(royal) tongue. These orders, when finished, receive the honour of the revision of the 
prudent and careful Emperor, who makes corrections if there be any mistakes in 
language or omission of matter. Of the fortunate princes, he who is sdhih-i-risalat * 
writes on the back of the Inevitable (royal) order and seals it. At the bottom of the 
letter the Diwdn adds his own signature. The orders, inevitable like Destiny, are then 
sent to the sacred Harem to be ornamented with the splendid exalted seal, which is with 
Her Majesty of high birth, Mumtazu-z-zamani (Taj-Mahall). In this Khalwat-kadah the 
great ministers present affmrs relating to royal jdgirs and pays of officials, and dispose of 
them. Moreover the Prime Minister lays before His most holy Majesty the requests 
of the needy, and the pious Emperor makes them prosperous by granting, according to 
merit, land to many, money to some, daily expenses to others, and others again he 
relieves from indigence by throwing into the skirts of their demand alms, sums of money 
from the gold treasures, or bestows upon them a (rich) woman. A part of the time he 
spends in seeing the works of exalted magical artists such as lapidaries, enamellers 
etc. The superintendents of the work of royal buildings in consultation with the 
wonder-working rare masters lay before the critical (royal) eye designs of edifices. 
The royal mind, which Is illustrious like the sun, pays full attention to lofty edifices and 
strong buildings, which, according to the saying ‘verily our relics tell of us,’ speak 
for a long time with a mute tongue of their master’s high magnanimity and sublime 

^ Vide Atn^ Translation, Vol. I, pp. ?55-7. 

2 H. Blochmann in his note on the maniahs says « The Manfabdars are also called i&Hnatiydn (appointed) 
whilst the troops of their contingents are called UMndt (followers) ; hence Ubinbdshi, the Man9abddr himself, or his 
BahMu (paymaster, colonel)/' Ain, Translation, Vol. 1, p. 242. 

3 Probably one in charge of the royal correspondence. 
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fortune, and for ages to come are memorials of his abode and love of ornamentation and 
purity. The majority of buildings he designs himself, and in the designs prepared by 
clever masons after a long consideration he makes appropriate alterations and asks 
proper questions. On the approved design the strong pillar of state and firm arm of 
sovereignty, Yaminu-d-daulah Asaf Khan (the Emperor’s father-in-law), writes explana- 
tions of the holy (royal) orders for the guidance of masons and overseers of buildings. In 
this peaceful reign the work of building has reached such a point as astonishes the fastidi- 
ous tourist and the magical masters of this incomparable art. Details will be given in 
their proper places and the pen be made a painter and the book painted. Sometimes birds 
and beasts of prey are brought before the exalted eye. For a short time the Emperor is 
occupied with the amusement of fairy- countenanced, mountain-shaped, wind-like-fleet, 
fiery-tempered, lightning-natured and Burdq^-hoxn horses ,which the skilful trainers gallop 
in the court ^ of the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass. Four or ^wegharls of the day pass in these 
transactions. Notwithstanding that the Emperor of the age has appointed wise, intelligent 
and God-fearing men to the exalted posts of judges, ministers and superintendents of 
justice, on each Wednesday he rises without fail from the jharoka-i-dar^an, and makes 
by his presence the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass an emulation-exciter of the exalted Paradise, 
in order to make an enquiry into the grievances of the broken-hearted oppressed 
persons. On that day of justice none are admitted but the ministers of justice, 
MitfHsf several honest and pious scholars, and some ajmrs Avho are constant attend- 
ants of the court. The ministers of justice call petitioners one by one before the 
Emperor and lay their cases before His most exalted Majesty. The Emperor, who is a 
protector of the oppressed and destroyer of tyrants, takes each case gently and cheer- 
fully and orders according to the fatwd (sentence) of the (divine) doctors. If he 
punishes, he does so with the permission of the (Islamic) Law. As for the suppliants 
from distant parts, whose cases cannot be decided but in their native land, the exalted 
orders are issued to the governors concerned that they should prudently and justly dis- 
tinguish right from wrong, redress the grievance and administer justice to the oppressed, 
and that otherwise they should send the plaintiff and defendant to the court of justice 
and equity in the capital of Akbarabad, which is the head-quarter of the banners of 
glory. After finishing the transactions of the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass the Emperor goes 
to the Shah Burj which in height reaches to the seventh heaven and in strength rivals 
the wall of Alexander.^ In this exalted abode none but the fortunate and powerful 
princes and a few courtiers {lit. adherents of the royal carpet) are admitted without 
special permission, so much so that even the Khidmatgdrs would not come in without 
orders but rather delay the work they are entrusted wfith. His Majesty talks with the 
Wazlr on some state affairs, the disclosure of which is not advisable for the Govern- 
ment and on the contents of orders, inevitable like Destiny, which should be written 
to the amirs living at a distance, and which political interests cannot allow to be 
revealed. The urgent affairs relating to imperial lands and salaries of the mansjihddrs, 


1 The celebrated animal smaller than a mule and bigger than an ass, which our Prophet rode on the night of 

his ascension to heavens. 

2 Now called the Macchi Bhawan. 

2 Mufti is one who pronounces a religious sentence. 

■* This wall was built against the inroads of Gog and Magog. 
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which have not been laid before His Majesty in the Daulat- Kh ana-i- Kh ass, are presented 
by the Wazlr and disposed of. In this exalted abode of fortune the Emperor sits for 
two or three gharis, and sometimes more in case of the pressure of work. About the 
mid-day His Majesty makes the auspicious Harem an emulation-exciter of Paradise by 
his august advent. As soon as the time for afternoon {Zuhr) prayers approaches, he per- 
forms his prayers and devotions and takes his food. That the affairs may be performed 
with a fresh brain and cheerful mind, he sleeps a little at noon according to the sublime 
habit of the Prophet, upon whom be noble blessings and salutations. Even in the 
sacred Harem the Emperor, unlike other negligent Kings, instead of indulging in carnal 
lusts and sensual pleasures, is occupied with granting requests of the poor. The chaste 
and innocent Satiyun-nisa Khanam who owing to her confidence, eloquent tongue, 
excellent service and noble etiquette is fortunate enough to serve Her Majesty of high 
birth, the Queen of the age, in the performance of urgent work and the transaction of 
business, always presents to that illustrious and chaste Queen the requests of the poor 
and helpless ; and that lady of the auspicious Harem lays them before the God-worship- 
ping Emperor. A world thus realizes their objects. Poor rvomen receive according to 
their condition land, daily allowance or cash. Some unmarried girls, who, owing to their 
poverty and indigence cannot afford necessaries of marriage, receive, according to their 
family and condition, ornaments, clothes, money and other things which are indispens- 
able for the ceremony, and are married to their equals. Every day in this most sacred 
palace a considerable amount of money and ornaments is spent under this head. After 
the evening (‘Sr) prayers His Majesty sometimes goes to the jharoka of the Daulat- 
Khana-i-Khass-o-‘Amm where blessed servants gain the fortune of performing the 
Kurnish. The public affairs are transacted according to the time available, and the 
Kashikchas (mounting guards), called in the Hindi language the chauhldars^ hand 
over the qur (armour).^ His Majesty has the good fortune to say his sun-set 
{Maghrib) prayers wfith other men in the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass. After these prayers 
he is busy for about four or five gharis in the management of state affairs in the same 
Paradise-like hall, which is resplendent owing to the abundance of camphor-candles in 
vases set with precious stones. In this pleasant building he sometimes attends to 
various melodies of songsters and musicians. The practice of the wise Emperor in 
this incomparable art, which is the sweetest pleasure and the most minute intellectual 
science, especially the Indian melody, has reached such a pitch that a higher degree 
is unimaginable. It is clear to all that beauty, especially wTen in possession of the merit 
of singing, has a great effect in ravishing a heart and exhilarating a mind, as for instance 
in case of indiscreet children. For this reason no nation is without music, so much so 
that the people of high mountains and inhabitants of forests and deserts have their own 
music. The amplitude of knowledge, abundance of delicate expressions, plenty of 
flowery meanings and delightful subjects, and representation of a variety of airs and 
glances as these are combined in the Indian music, not a hundredth nor a thousandth 
of them is found in other musics. In short, the beauty of the melody of India has con- 
quered the world like the charm of its beauty. The foreign critics of music and 
slaves of beauty are captives of it. 


^ Atn^ Translation^ VoL I, pp. io9, 257. 
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The ear becomes all eye when the singer appears in full. 

The eye becomes all ear when the musician plays on the lute.^ 

“ Many pure-hearted Sufl^ and world-renouncing ascetics in the bountiful assembly 
of music and ecstacy have easily given their life to their Beloved (God) and handed 
with open countenance the trust of life to Him. A full account is not required, for it 
is widely known. After performing these things, the Emperor says his night ('/^a) 
prayers and goes to the Shah Burj. If there is any work which has not been done in 
the DauIat-Khana-i-Khass, he summons the Prime Minister and Ba^shls and disposes 
of it. Being prudent and hardworking he does not put off the work of to-day till 
to-morrow, but (on the contrary) the work of to-morrow he does to-day and then goes to 
the auspicious Harem where he amuses his mind for two or three gharis with hearing 
the delightful music, after which he puts his wisdom-fostering head on the pillow of 
sleep with a waking mind and vigilant intellect. That His Majesty may fall into a 
sweet sleep, the eloquent members of the assembly read behind the veil works on 
biography and history containing an account of prophets and saints and events of the 
reigns of old kings and emperors, which are memoirs of vigilance for the blessed who 
take warning and reminiscences of pardon for the enlightened who are fortunate, espe- 
cially the Memoirs of Babar and the Zafar Namah, which contains annals and conquest 
of the reign of His late Majesty the Sahtbqiran (Timur). The whole time of his 
pious sleep is about two pahars. His Majesty often says that it is a pity to pass in 
the sleep of negligence, as many unthankful imprudent persons and ungrateful body- 
pampering fellows do, the time which can better be spent in administering justice, 
nourishing people, performing urgent affairs of the world, granting requests of the poor, 
storing up means of God’s pleasure and offering thanks for the gift of sovereignty.”'^ 


NCir Ba khsh . 


J Speaking of the singers of Shah Jahan’s reign Blochmann says " During Shah-jahan’s reign we find 
Jagnath, who received from Shah-Jahan the title of Kabrai ; Dirang Khan ; and Lai Khan, who got the title of Gu7i~ 
samuniav (ocean of excellence). Lai Khan was son-in-law to_Bilas, son of Tansen. Jagnath and Dirang Khan 
were both weighed in silver, and received each 4,500 rupees.” Ain, Translation, Vol. I, p. 6l3?^. 

® Sufis, an order of Muhammadan mystics. 

^ BadshSh Namah, Vol. I, Pt. 1, pp. l4-t-54- 
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A mong the most interesting antiquities of Baluchistan are the Gahrhands, or, as 
their name implies, the “ Dams of the Zoroastrians or fire worshippers,” which are 
to be found throughout the country lying to the south and south-west of Kalat and also in 
Kharan. These curious structures are scattered in great numbers throughout the hilly 
Jhalawan country, from Surab near Kalat as far as the Hab river valley on the south 
and so far westward as Mashkai ; but perhaps the most interesting examples are to be 
found in the LakSryan and Saruna valleys and in the valley of the Hab. Nothing, 
indeed, is more remarkable than the number of these dams, which are to be seen by a 
traveller passing through the Hab valley, as soon as he begins to leave the wider plains 
which occur at the southern end of its course. It would appear that, at one time, the 
whole valley was lined with the terraces formed by them, and they must have been 
constructed with enormous labour. There is no inlet or corner of the mountains which 
border the valley, where flood water would be likely to rush down after heavy rain, that 
does not possess its well-built dam of great stones, sometimes almost colossal in its 
size and strength. They are usually found in the narrow valleys, which now-a-days 
present a barren, stony appearance, and are always placed either on declivities or across 
the mouths of ravines, or where the valleys are wide, at right angles to the mountains, 
which surround them, and jutting out into the plain. Their solidity and size are propor- 
tionate to the steepness of the declivity, and so to the force of the floods which would 
descend after rain. Sometimes they are strengthened by buttresses or walls which 
support them. Those built across ravines are particularly solid and high, and advan- 
tage has been taken in many cases of the rocks at the side of the ravines to form a sort 
of foundation for the building. Where, however, there is only a gentle slope, they are 
narrow and low. A single dam seldom occurs, but several are generally found to have 
been constructed one below the other, so as to form a succession of terraces. 

At the present time, some part of nearly every dam has been swept away, leaving 
open the mouths of most of the ravines, down which sweep the floods, caused by the 
occasional heavy storms occurring in these parts. These floods carry with them the 
loose gravel, rocks and shingle, which cover the mountain slopes, and leave nothing but 
barrenness behind. But unbreached dams are occasionally to be seen, and here the 
full effect of throwing these massive structures across the declivities and ravines can 
be realized ; for, on the upper side, a fine plain is always to be found on which the 
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present inhabitants have, even now, some sparse cultivation. An instance of this kind 
is to be found at Pirr, not far to the south of Kotiro in the Hab valley, and even more 
striking is the plain formed in the Gandav basin, between Saruna and Qasimeji, by two 
dams on the east and west of the valley respectively. The dam on the east is fully thirty 
to forty feet above the surface of the ravine which originally took off the drainage. 
The Gandav basin is not less than a mile square, but, so great is the age of the embank- 
ment, that an alluvial deposit has now been formed over the whole area and reaches 
to within a few feet of the top of the dam. So largely, indeed, has the level of the 
valley been raised, that flood water is now taken off at a point to the north of the valley, 
which must have been far above the level of the surface, when the dam was first 
formed. 

The country, in which these dams are built, obtains its water-supply from the 
occasional heavy storms, which sweep over it generally in July and August, and in a 
few minutes the water rushes off the hard rocky surface in devastating floods, in those 
places where there are no artificial means of retaining it. The total average rainfall at 
Kalat is qply about seven inches, and that in the Jhalawan country may be said, almost 
with certainty, not to exceed ten. 

Several methods of construction appear to have been employed in erecting the 
dams. The most common form is a series of platforms, from 2 to 4 feet high, rising 
in successively receding steps, and gradually narrowing towards the top. Each of 
these platforms was made by the construction of two low parallel walls with roughly 
shaped stone, the blocks varying in size from a foot to two feet square, and the interval 
between the walls being filled with mud, rubble and gravel. The next platform is less 
wide, the decrease in size varying in different places ; sometimes it is 8 feet narrower, 
2.^., 4 feet on either side, sometimes it is only about a foot. On the upper side, i.e., 
the side towards the declivity, from which the rush of water would come, the steps 
thus formed have been filled in, either naturally or artificially, by stones and rubble 
piled against them. This type of dam is very commonly met with in the Hab river 
valley. Part of the Pir Muna gh ara Gabrband has been constructed on this principle. 

The second type is formed of very large slabs of stone which have been roughly 
shaped and are set together with great regularity, the larger chips, which were detached 
in dressing the stones, being used to fill in the interstices and to keep the boulders in 
position. Some of the boulders thus used are some 4' by 2\' by i in size. On the 
upper side of the boulders, thus placed in position, an additional breastwork was formed 
from the smaller chips of the stones, clay and rubbish. The most typical example of 
this kind is the Ahmad Band in the Saruna valley {vide PI. LXI, and fig. i). 

A third type consists of a massive stone wall, supported by buttresses on the 
lower side and having a sloped breast-work on the upper. The dam at Pir Muna gh ara, 
in the Saruna valley, is a good specimen of this kind {vide PL LXI). 

The length of the dams varies with the width of the ravine or valley, across which 
they are constructed. Sometimes they are only a few yards long, and sometimes, as in 
the case of the Ahmad Band, they run for half a mile or more. 

It will be seen, therefore, that their construction w'as a work of immense labour, 
energy and ingenuity ; one might almost say, of great engineering skill. It is also 
obvious that they have been constructed by a people other than those now living in 
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the country, for the latter are only now emerging from barbarism, and have no notion 
of the use of stone in building Even in cases in which small breaches have occurred in 
the ancient dams, and where they are still useful for purposes of irrigation and raising 
crops, the existing inhabitants only fill up the breaches with earth, and not with 
stones 

To turn now to a detailed description of some of the more important dams, which 
have been personally visited, the most important include a dam at the entrance of the 
Bahlur or Bahlol valley, near Diwana Thana in the Hab valley, and the Ahmad and 
Pir Munaghara Gabrbands, in the Saruna valley They lie a little more than a 
hundred miles from Karachi about 1,000 feet above sea level , the former in about 26° 
5' N, 67° 25' E, and the latter in about 26° 20^ N, 67° 20' E, and can easily be reached 
in the cold weather The Bahlur valley is shown as Bhalur on the 8-mile maps pub- 
lished by the Survey of India , the Saruna valley is marked Saran 

The Bahlur or Bahlol valley, which is in the Levy Tracts of Las Bela, consists of 
a basin hemmed in by high mountains, and the whole of its drainage issues from a 
gorge on the west side, to join the Kinri river a little below At the point where the 
dam is situated, the gorge is 1 10 yards wide, and an attempt was evidently made, 
when the dam was constructed, to fill up the whole of the space intervening 
between the high rocky sides, which skirt the river bed Traces of the dam are 
visible on both sides, advantage having been taken of the natural rock, in both 
cases, to form a foundation for, and support to, the dam The breadth of that 
part of the dam, which is still standing on the right side of the stream, is 80 feet, and 
the height 70 feet, dimensions which indicate the vastness of the work It has been 
constructed with horizontal layers of stones brought from the neighbouring hills and 
mixed with mud and gravel ; the whole appears to have been faced by large stones, 
some of which must have required several men to lift them {vide PI. LX, a). On the 
upper side is a sloping breast -work The dam, after it had been built, appears to 
have been Instrumental in collecting enough water to enable the residents to cultivate 
rice, a thing which is not now thought of , for the present inhabitants relate a story that, 
when their ancestors were digging for treasure long ago in the vicinity of the dam, 
they came across traces of rice-husks 

Another dam, the size of which brings it into prominent notice, is that situated 
a little north of the Musefari Lak, near Kotiro, in the Hab river valley. It has an 
average breadth of about 1 00 feet and its height is about 30 feet It is built on very 
stony ground, and many very large stones were used in its construction It has now 
been breached in the centre, and the ground above it, instead of being a fertile alluvial 
plain, is nothing more than a stony waste. 

Even more remarkable, however, than the two dams just mentioned, are the 
Ahmad Gabrband, or Ahmad Band, as it is locally called, and the dam near Pir 
Munaghara in the Saruna valley The Ahmad Band lies some three or four miles 
to the south-west of the Mengal thana at Saruna, and a plan of it is annexed. It 
lies on the west side of the valley under the slopes of the Chappar Hill The total 
length of the wall and breast-work, which are still standing, is 2,350 feet , and it will be 
seen that il is in two sections forming an obtuse angle, with a side dam at the eastern 
end. Each section is built at right angles to the general slope of the ground. 
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The dam originally extended up to the Chappar Hill, and its total length was 
3,241 feet ; but floods in the stream, which is shown in the plan, evidently carried away 
the portion shown by a broken line, which measures 508 feet. Parts of the dam have 
been washed away at other points and the breaches have been filled up with earth in 
modern times. The dam is composed of a wall 5^X6^- 10'^, made of massive stones 
on the lower side with a sloping breast-work on the upper. The measurements of the 
stone blocks are fairly uniform, their length varying from to 3'-io", their breadth 

from 18'’' to 28^'’, and their depth from 12" to 15^^ They were evidently quarried on 
the trap hill at a place called Ahmad Dhor, three or four hundred yards from 
the west end of the dam, but by what means they were brought down to the dam, 
no one can say. They were certainly dressed m situ, for the w^hole of the upper 
breast -work of the dam is covered with large and small chips. The rock, of which 
the blocks are composed, is readily fractured with any other kind of hard stone. 
Some of the larger chips were used for keeping the blocks in place in the wall by 
insertion in the interstices, and the illustration (PI. LX, a) shows the regularity of 
the constmction. The level of the ground on the upper side of the dam has beea 
raised by constant alluvium several feet higher than that below the dam. There 
appears to have been a building measuring 19'x 16' at the eastern corner. No traces 
of metal were found on this or any other dam, nor does mortar appear to have been 
used in any case. 

The Pir Muna gh ara dam differs both from the Bahlur and the Ahmad Band, and 
is more remarkable than either of them. A plan is attached, but unfortunately it does 
not show the whole extent of the dam. Slightly to the east of the extremity of the 
hill, which is shown on the east side of the plan, is a depression with a slope to the 
southward, and traces of the continuation of the dam are to be seen crossing this 
depression to another hill, lying north and south, and parallel to the hill on the 
extreme west of the plan. A very large area was thus enclosed, sufficient to form a 
vast reservoir. The Pir Muna gh ara dam, like the Ahmad Band, was constructed in 
two sections, the style of building employed differing in each case. The section on 
the west, which is 1,166 feet long, consisted of a wall I5-|- feet high rising in ten tiers, 
that at the top being 12 feet wide, and that at the bottom about 24 feet. On the 
upper side, a vast artificial breast-work of loose stones was constructed, the whole 
width of wall and breast-work amounting to 1 50 feet. In the centre are the remains 
of what was evidently a sluice or escape-channel, the course of which across the 
dam and breast -work can still be traced, though it has long since fallen into decay 
(PI. LX, c). 

But the force of the water coming from the slope of the hill on the south 
appears to have breached the eastern end of this original dam, and so the builders 
constructed another one, consisting of a buttressed wall and breast-work, which met 
the first at an obtuse angle close to the site of the sluice. The buttresses of the wall 
are circular in most cases, but rectangular in others. The circular buttresses have a 
radius of 8 feet, and an are measuring 28 feet. The rectangular ones are 10 feet 
square. Both kinds are built on each side of the wall, which is 6 feet thick {vide plan, 
section on B. B.). The blocks of stones used in making the wall were some of them 
as much as 4' by 2' by 4'. The whole length of the dam as reconstructed is 3,087 
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feet, but, as already explained, this does not include the portion on the east which does 
not appear on the plan. Such a work, though built without mortar, would do honour to 
the engineering skill of the present day. 

What, it may be asked, were the uses to which these enormous dams were put? 
It has been suggested by some that they were defence works, by others that they 
were reservoirs, and again that they were the result of a systematic attempt at once 
to prevent denudation of the country, to form deposits of alluvial soil, and to retain 
the moisture brought by the heavy floods, which occur at such long intervals in this 
part of Baluchistan. The first theory hardly appears to merit serious consideration, 
for in a hilly country of this description the bottoms of ravines could at no time have 

1 



Fig. 1. 

been capable, or in need, of defence. Moreover, the multitude and ubiquity of the dams 
prevent acceptance of this theory. Had they been situated only near some place of 
great strategical importance, the theory might hold good; but the dams, of which 
many hundreds are to be seen, are scattered in all directions and many of them are in 
positions which could be easily “ turned.” 

In a few instances the object of construction may have been to retain the water 
as in a reservoir, and this seems to have been the case with the Pir Muna gh ara dam ; 
but, in the great majority of cases, the object seems clearly to have been the formation 
of alluvial soil over the substratum of dry and barren rock, combined with the retention 
and economical control of the distribution of flood water. The dams in the Lakoryan 
valley indicate that the attempt was made systematically, the flood water, with the silt 
which it carried, being stopped on its first rush out of the ravines by strong stone 
embankments, and later on, as it spread out and its violence decreased, being merely 
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retained by smaller terraces. The latter could not have sufficed for regular barrages 
or tanks. The moisture, thus retained, must not only have enabled the inhabitants to 
cultivate the soil, but also to obtain a supply of drinking water from wells, a very 
important matter in this thirsty land. In support of this theory it may be remarked that, 
where the dams are still standing, large alluvial plains have been formed, but where they 
have been breached, the soil has eroded, leaving only the bare gravelly surface, of 
which the hills are composed. 

Mr. Vredenburg, of the Geological Survey of India, who saw' some Gahrbands 
near Zard m Kharan. considers that the soil of the plain formed by the dams, was 
brought from the plains below the mountains at immense cost of labour and carriage, 
and heaped against the dams.^ Is it not also possible, as an alternative, that some of 
the silt which, in the ordinary course of detrition, would have reached the plains below 
the mountains, was held up by the dams and gradually formed the alluvial terraces 
above them ? The circumstance of the Gandav plain, already quoted, with its 
deposit of silt of vast depth, does not, it would seem, bear out Mr. Vredenburg’s 
theory. The question is capable of decision by microscopical examination of silt 
specimens. 

Who, again, were the people who built the structures ? The question is one 
which will, in all probability, never be satisfactorily solved. That they are of 
considerable age is evidenced by the depth of the alluvial deposits above those dams 
which are still standing intact. I have already referred to the Gandav valley, where 
the deposit caused by the dam must be quite 30 feet deep, and centuries must have 
elapsed to cause such an accretion. Again, the systematic construction of the dams 
and the skill with which they have been erected, in addition to their large numbers, 
indicate that their builders must have been accustomed to co-operation, that they were 
subject to direction, and that the persons who controlled the work had considerable 
engineering knowledge. 

Persian Zoroastrians, Indian Buddhists, and Arabs appear to be the three agencies, 
to one of which their construction may be attributed, and the name given by the 
people of the country implies that the first-named were the people W'ho constructed 
them. That the Arabs should have caused their erection does not seem to be pro- 
bable ; for the Arabs merely held the country by means of scattered garrisons, and do 
not appear to have brought large numbers of settlers with them. Elliot, in his 
Arabs in Sind, gives us to understand that they interfered little with the people of the 
country so long as their tribute and other taxes W'ere regularly paid. 

Indian Buddhists flourished in Baluchistan previous to the Arab invasion, and 
traces of them are to be found on both sides of the country of which I am now 
speaking, niB., in Las Bela, at Chhalgari in Kachhi, and at Alor near the present Rohri. ^ 
General Cunningham, too, identifies Lakoryan with one of the places mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsiang ; but no evidence exists, as far as the writer is aware, as to whether 
they were the originators of these stupendous works. 

It will be interesting, therefore, to see how far existing evidence supports the 
popular tradition of the present day, which attributes the dams to Persian Zoroastrians 

1 Report on the Baluchistan Desert. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXI. Part 2. 

2 And generally throughout Sind. [Ed.] 
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of the pre- Muhammadan period. In the first place, it is a curious fact that no 
grave-yards are to be found anywhere in the neighbourhood of the dams. The people 
who built them must have been numerous, yet there are no traces of their burying 
places. In a dry and rainless country like Baluchistan, monuments last unimpaired for 
many centuries, and we have instances of very ancient grave -yards in places such as 
the locality known as Turk-na-Hadiraghak (the burial enclosures of the Turks), near 
Akapat at the head of the Saruna valley, which show how little effect the local 
atmosphere has in causing the destruction of permanent monuments. The builders of 
the dams, therefore, may be presumed to have disposed of their dead otherwise than by 
burial. Now, in several places in the Saruna valley, and between the Saruna valley and 
Wira Hab to the south, there are curious circular buildings made of rough stones. One 
of these, near Kapoto in the Saruna valley, was examined and its inner circumference 
was found to be 135 feet ; its diameter 42 feet ; the outer circumference about 163 feet ; 
the thickness of the wall 5 to 6 feet ; and the height about 6 feet. On excavating the 
centre, slabs were found, the Interstices between which had not been filled in. The 
slabs, which were laid horizontally, varied in thickness from 5 to 9 inches and in length 
from I '-9" to 3'-6". The opinion, which is here hazarded, that these circular buildings 
may have been an early type of tower of silence {da^ma), used by fire worshippers, 
can only be tested by further exact examination, but it may be noted that the length of 
2 1 feet from the wall to the centre wmuld have admitted the placing of the bodies of a 
man, woman, and child in consecutive order, as is done in Bombay at the present day, 
and the stone slabs may have formed a primitive well or cesspool for leakage. It is to 
be regretted that more of these towers were not measured, to ascertain whether the 
measurements coincided in all cases. 

At several places in the vicinity of the dams are to be found the sites of ancient 
towns. Examples of such sites may be seen in the Bahlur valley, at Kapoto 
in Saruna, and further north near Tangav Pir. The buildings found on these sites are 
large and similar in construction to the dams ; the walls are of considerable thickness, 
sometimes as much as 3 or 4 feet, and are well built without mortar and very strong. 
One of those on the site in Bahlur, which, it may be noted, also contained a stone-lined 
well, was 78 feet long by 36 feet wide with a subsidiary building at the back, 24 feet 
square. At Kapoto in the Saruna valley, a building was seen, consisting of a central 
hall with two passages on either side, each of which gave access to three side 
chambers. On several of the mounds a quantity of ceramic ware was seen, but it has 
not necessarily any connection with the earlier inhabitants, for, in former times, 
when the country was exposed to raids and forays, a single elevated site appears 
to have been built over again and again, owdng to the security which its position 
afforded. 

That the ancient Persians of the Zoroastrian period were capable of erecting very 
large irrigation works, is shown by the colossal remains at Shushta and other places on 
the Karun liver in Persia, which are also called band and are known to have been 
erected by the followers of this religion. In Baluchistan all works of skill and magni- 
tude are attributed to Gabrs, i.e., Zoroastrians. There is still, for instance, in the 
Quetta valley, what is known as the Gabrikares or under-ground water-channel. 
The marks of this karez are to be seen extending over a considerable distance along 
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the east side of the valley. The wells have now fallen in, but experienced karez dig- 
gers will tell one that, if a new karez is excavated so as to reach the old Gabrikarez, 
a sufficiency, and even an abundance, of water is ensured. The use of the term Gabr, 
vague as it is, is of historical and folklore interest. 

Turning to the historical evidence of the presence of the Gabrs in Baluchistan, we 
find that the Avesta mentions Pishinanga, which is described as a vara (valley) in an 
elevated position and containing a da^f or waste plain, a description which tallies 
exactly with the Pishin of the present day. Again, when Alexander crossed the Arabius 
and entered the country of the Oritae or Horitae (a people whom it may be possible 
some day to identify with the Horn clan of the Miraji Mengals living in the Saruna 
valley), he found that they did not bury their dead, but threw them to the wild beasts.^ 
Is this, possibly, an indication of the presence of Zoroastrianism close to the parts of 
which we are now writing ? A recent discovery at a place near Bela of some 1 50 
Sassanian coins, dating from the early part of the seventh century, leads to the 
inference that Zoroastrianism, which reached its zenith under the Sassanian dynasty, 
continued to flourish in Las Bela at a period shortly antecedent to the Muhammadan 
invasions. Along the south coast of Persia, too, and in Kharan, Zoroastrianism is 
known to have flourished up to the time of the Abbasid dynasty, which commenced in 
750 A.D. Ibn Haukal, who wrote in the loth century, mentions that parts of Hind 
and Sind belonged to the Gabrs, and Sind at that time included Makran and the 
Jhalawan country. So late as 1809, when Sir Henry Pottinger made his famous 
journey from Nushki to Bampur, he found in the western part of the province, near the 
river Bale (Bel), the ruins of what he believed to be Zoroastrian tombs or fire-temples. 

A consideration of all these facts affords, it would seem, good ground for assert- 
ing that the ascription of these fine works, according to the traditions of the inhabitants, 
to the Zoroastrians is not contradicted by any local circumstances.^ 

E. Hughes Buller. 


i A similar custom prevailed in Bactra in Alexander's time ; only that there the dying and not the dead were 
cast to dogs, which were reared for the purpose and locally known as “undertakers" [hTa(^ia<TTai) • Bactra was 
a well-known stronghold of Zoroastrianism. Strabo, li, 5^7 5 Porph. de abst. 21 ; J otcrnal of Hellenic St iidies^ 
Vol. XXII, p. 271. [ Ed.] 

^ In connection with these dams in Baluchistan, it is worth quoting the following passage from an article by 
Mr. R. N. Hall in the Pall Mall Magazine of Sept. 1905 regarding similar works in the Inyanga Range of S.-E. 
Zambesia. Speaking of the archaeological remains there he says “ But the most extraordinary feature of the 
Inyanga range is the vast number of very old aqueducts, some two miles in length, running from ancient dams on 
the mountain streams, and crossing from hill to hill in a most wonderful manner. 

“ Other features that strike the visitor to this region of mystery are what are known as Hill Terraces, and these 
are found in hundreds throughout Inyanga. These terraces covering the sides of the hills are mostly on their 
northern side. As many as forty terraces, one above and behind the other, are to be found on any one hill, and 
extending from base to summit. Most of these have earth behind them j but from the inner sides of many the soil 
has, in the course of ages, been washed away. They are retaining walls, and most probably were used for horti- 
cultural purposes. Their constructors were most probably Arabians, for in South Arabia similar hill terraces are 
also found.” [ Ed.] 
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T he prosperity in ancient times of an agricultural country like India may be 
judged at least partly from the quantity of grain produced in it and from 
the strength of the population which had to consume it. Of these two factors^ the 
first must have depended greatly on the facilities afforded for irrigation, especially 
where the rainfall was precarious. These facilities, so far as they were artificial, would 
also be a rough indication of the extent to which kings and others in authority fulfilled 
their duties towards the cultivating classes. Tiruvalluvar, the well-known Tamil poet, 
has said : “ If the heaven dry up, worship to the heavenly ones with due solemnity on 
earth will not be paid.” “ Neither almsgiving nor ascetic practices will abide in the 
wide world, if the sky dispense not its gifts.” [Indian Antiquary, Vo\. IX, p. 199.) 
These sayings prove how much people depend on rain in Southern India. The prover- 
bial “ three showers of the month ” in the golden age appear to be more of a poetical 
invention than an actual fact. In Southern India agricultural settlements seem to have 
been made in the earliest times on the banks of rivers, wherever natural facilities for 
irrigation existed. As the population increased and localities far removed from rivers 
had also to be occupied and cultivated, the necessity for reservoirs to store up water 
for irrigation must have become pressing. That the construction of tanks was looked 
upon in later times as a meritorious work appears also from ancient inscriptions.^ 
The distress caused by famine during periods of drought and the consequent loss of 
revenue to the king must have been more potent factors in the construction of tanks. 

Perhaps the earliest South-Indian ruler* who realized the necessity of providing 
facilities for irrigation was the semi-mythical Co|a king Karikala, who, according to 
Tamil literature [Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIX, pp. 331 and 339) and according 
to a number of inscriptions found in the Tamil and the Telugu country, constructed 

1 In the Vedic period irrigation by wells seems to have been frequent, though the word saramsi (lakes or tanks) 
also occurs in the Rgveda (V, 29, 7 and VI, 17, ii). In later times tanks were also known. The religious merit 
derived from the construction of tanks is explained in chapter 58 of the Anusdsanikaparv an of the Mahdbhdrata, 
Manu (IX, 279) imposes capital punishment on a man who destroys the dam of a tank. The Padmapurdna 
has a special chapter on the consecration of tanks, while in the 13th century the construction of tanks was included 
among the seven acts of charity which were considered specially meritorious. 

2 The Junagadh inscription of the Ksatrapa king Rudradaman {Ep. Ind,, Vol. VIII, p. 40) mentions a tank 
constructed during the reign of the Maurya Candragupta and perfected in the time of Asoka. It was destroyed 
by a storm during the reign of Rudradaman (A.D. 150) and was restored by him. 
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embankments on both sides of the river Kaveri {Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VII, p. 120^ 
and Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1899-1900, paragraph 45), and converted its delta 
into a veritable garden. He is said to have ordered his tributaries to provide labour 
for this great undertaking. 

So far as we know at present, it was the Pallava king Mahendravarman 1 . of Con- 
jeeveram that constructed the first tank in Southern India {Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 153). 
He excavated the monolithic caves at Trichinopoly, Dalavanur in the South Arcot 
district,^ Vallam in the Chingleput district, and Siyamahgalam and Mahendravadi in 
the North Arcot district. The reservoir built by him at the last-mentioned place exists 
at the present time, and the District Manual of North Arcot (Vol. II, p. 439) says of 
it : — “ The tank must originally have been larger than that of Kaveripak and served 
lands some 7 or 8 miles distant. The bund was enormously high, and might be 
restored to its original height, in which case a great extent of land could be 
brought under irrigation.” The village of Mahendravadi is 3 miles east-south-east of 
Sholinghur Railway Station (Mr. Sewell’s AA/5 of Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 162), on the 
Madras Railway between Arcot and Arkonam, and had, according to the Census of 
1891, a population of 827. According to the inscription, which mentions the tank, 
Mahendravadi was a city, and the District Manual (Vol. II, p. 438) also says: — 
“ It was once a large town and 3 miles east of it is Kizhvidi, so called because it 
originally formed the eastern street of Mahendravadi.” The monolithic cave dedi- 
cated to the god Visnu is expressly stated to have been excavated on the bank of 
the tank, which was called Mahendra-tataka, evidently after the king, and the village 
was known as Mahendrapura after him. Mahendravarman I. reigned about the first- 
half of the seventh century A.D. So the tank and the cave have been in existence 
from that time. 

The next tank is mentioned in a copper-plate from the village of Kuram in the 
Chingleput district, 9 miles north-north-west of Conjeeveram (Mr. Sewell’s Lists of 
Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 187). It was called Parame§vara-tataka and was evidently 
constructed by Parame§varavarman, the great-grandson of Mahendravarman I. men- 
tioned above, and was provided with a feeder- channel from the river Palar. The land 
irrigated by the tank was divided into twenty-five parts, five of which were set apart 
for public purposes. In the village of Kuram there were at the time 108 families 
studying the four Vedas {South-lndian Inscriptions, Vol. 1 , p. 154). These gifts 
appear to have been made by Parame§varavarman soon after his victory over the 
Calukya king Vikramaditya I., whose dates range from A.D. 655 to 680 {Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part II, p. 323). We may say roughly that this tank was built 
during the second-half of the seventh century A.D. 

The village of Tenneri, which is 1 1 miles east of Conjeeveram (Mr. Sewell’s 
Lists of Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 188), was in ancient times called Tiraiyaneri and must 
have derived its name from the large tank on which it is situated {Annual Report on 
Epigraphy for 1900-01, paragraph 9). This tank is mentioned in the Ka§akudi copper- 
plates of the Pallava king Nandivarman {South-Ind. Inscrs., \’ol. ! 1, Part III, p. 360), and 
was evidently built by a Pallava king or prince named Tiraiyan, whose time is not known 
at present. Nandivarman was the opponent of the Calukya king Vikramaditya IL 

1 See my Annual Report for 1904-05, Part II, paragraph 3. 
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whose known dates range from A.D. 73v3'34 746‘47- reservoir at Tenneri 

which is mentioned in the inscription of Nandivarman must have come into existence 
during the first-half of the 8th century A.D. at the latest. 

The tank at Uttaramallur in the Chingleput district, which is lo^ miles north- 
west of Madurantakam (Mr. Lists of Antiquittes,Vo\. I, p. 192) on the South- 

Indian Railway, must also have been built during Pallava times, though its construction 
is not specifically mentioned in any of the numerous inscriptions found at the place. 
In ancient times it was called Vayiramega-tataka, apparently after the king during 
whose reign it was built and whose name or title was Vayiramega. For removing 
silt in the tank provision was made by a private individual in the 9th year of the 
reign of the Pallava king Dantippottara§ar (No. 74 of 1898). There is thus no doubt 
that the reservoir existed at the time of this Pallava king. The village assembly of 
Uttaramallur accepted the endowment and undertook to arrange for the removal of 
silt every month from the tank. In an inscription of the 7th year of Dantivarman, 
who is probably Identical with Dantippottara^ar, a certain Brahmana purchased land 
for constructing a tank at Uttaramallur (No. 80 of 1898). And it is not impossible 
that this refers to the Vayiramega-tataka. Even if this should not prove true, the fact 
that the Vayiramega-tataka is first mentioned in an inscription of Dantippottara§ar may, 
at least provisionally, be taken to show that the tank came into existence during the 
reign of that Pallava king, and that Vayiramega was one of his surnames.^ His time 
is, however, not yet ascertained. 

There are a number of records at Uttaramallur which register endowments in 
favour of the Vayiramega-tataka. Most of them belong to the Gaiiga-Pallava family, 
which succeeded the Pallavas in Southern India and continued in power from 
the decline of that dynasty in the eighth century until the rise of the Coks about 
the end of the ninth. One of them (No. 61 of 1898)^ is dated in the reign of 
Dantivikramavarman, identical with Dantiga, ruler of Kanci, from whom the Rastrakuta 
king Govinda III. levied tribute about A. D. 804.® The inscription states that certain 
ryots had failed to pay the dues on their holdings. The village assembly paid the 
amount for them and their land was taken over for the benefit of the tank for three 
years. If at the end of that period the defaulters should return and pay up all their 
dues they were to get back the land. Otherwise it would be sold for the benefit of 
the tank. If any man of Uttaramallur objected to this course, his own land was to be 
sold similarly and the sale proceeds credited to the tank, while the man himself was 
to be dealt with as a village pest {gmina-kantaka)f If an arbitrator objected, he 

^ The Tamil scriptures of the Vaisnavas known as Naldyiraprahandham mention a Pallava king named 
Vayiramega, but there is no clue as to the period when he lived. In his Essay on Tamil Literature, No. I, pao-e 
54, the late Professor Seshagiri Sastri of Madras concluded from this reference that the Vaisnava Saint Tirumancrai 
Alvar must have flourished during the reign of the Tondaiman {i.e., the Pallava king) Vayiramega. 

* This and other similar reference numbers are quoted from the Annual Reports of the Government Epi- 
graph ist. ^ 

® Ep, Ind,, Vol. IV, p. 181 and Vol. V, p. 159. 

' Grama-haniaha means literally “ village thorn.” So far as I know, the disabilities of this class of offenders 
are nowhere laid down But it appears that the offence could be expiated by the performance of certain cere- 
monies [paragraph 63 {m) of the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1898-99]. In treating of offences against agree- 
ments made by village corporations, Manu (VIII, aigf.) says ; “If a man has sworn to observe the compact of 
a corporation m a village or in a district, and then, through avarice, does not hold to his compact, (the king) 
should banish him from the realm. (The king) should arrest such a breaker of an agreement and have him 
fined six mskas (each) of the value of four suvarnas and one silver satamdnaJ** 
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should be banished from the village. There are seven more records which relate to 
the Vayiramega-tataka, six belonging to the time of Kampavarman while the seventh 
is undated. The earliest of them registers a transaction relating apparently to another 
tank and imposes on those who violate it a fine to be credited to the funds of the 
Vayiramega-tarnka (No. 85 of 1898). The next records a gift of land to it (No. ii 
of 1898) while the third mentions a gift of 1,000 kalanjit,'^ of gold by a chief and 
stipulates for the removal of silt during three months of the year commencing from 
Ani (June-July) in order to secure religious merit for the donor (No. 42 of 1898). 
The fourth (No. 90 of 1898) registers a gift of gold and paddy by a private individual. 
From the interest of both had to be met the cost of removing silt for two months 
commencing from Vaiga§i (May- June). The next two (Nos. 65 and 84 of 1898) refer 
to a gift of 200 kalanju of gold, the interest from which was 30 kalanju per year. 
This amount was to be spent annually in removing silt from the tank and depositing it 
on the bund. The village assembly expressed their gratification at this charitable act 
of the donor and exempted him from payment of certain taxes. The last record, which 
is undated, but which probably belongs also to the Ganga-Pallava period (No. 69 of 
1898), provides for the up-keep of a “ second boat ” on the Vayiramega-tataka, which 
was meant to be employed in removing silt. One hundred kalanju of gold were given 
and every day a certain specified extent of the tank was to be cleared and the mud . 
deposited on the bund. The endowment was entrusted to the village assembly of 
Uttaramallur. 

That there was a tank with a sluice at Gudiraallam near Renigunta Junction in 
the North Arcot district is proved by an inscription of the Ganga-Pallava king Dantivi- 
kramavarman (No. 226 of 1903), which records a gift of land, the income from which 
was to be spent in removing silt from a second tank in the same village. Those who 
look after the gift are assured of acquiring the merit of performing a horse-sacrifice !! 
At Ukkal in the Arcot taluk of the same district was a tank for which a donation of 
paddy was made during the reign of Kampavarman identical with the Ganga-Pallava 
king of the same name mentioned above {South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. Ill, Part I, p. 9). 
This endowment was entrusted to the “annual supervision ” committee of the village. 
During the same reign a tank seems to have been constructed at Solapuram near 
Vellore in the same district. It was called Kanakavalli-eri and a temple of Visnu was 
also built in the village about the same time {Ep. Ind.^ Vol. VII, p. 194). At Kaveripak 
in the Walaja taluk, where Clive gained a victory over Raja Sahib and his French 
allies in 1752, is a large reservoir which according to the District Manual of North 
Jrcot(Vol. II, p. 438) is “ the most extensive in the district having a bund about 4 
miles long, stretching from north to south. It has, of course, a fabulous origin assigned 
to it a certain recluse being said to have formed a desire to construct a reservoir at the 
spot.” The village is mentioned in a Bana inscription found at Tiruvallara dated in A. 
D. 888 where it receives the other name Avaninarayana-caturvedimangalam [South- 
Ind. Inscrs., Vol. Ill, Part I, p. 95) called evidently after a king whose title was 
Avaninarayana. Thus there is no doubt that the village existed in A.D. 888. The 
tank which is its most prominent feature probably also existed at the time, though no 


1 One halaiiju is equal to 82 grains, approximately, according to the Madras Manual of Administration. 
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evidence is at present forthcoming to prove it.^ In a mutilated inscription at Dharmapuri 
in the Salem district, dated in A.D. 878-79) reference is made to the repair of a tank 
by a private individual during the reign of the Nolamba-Pallava king Mahendra (No. 348 
of 1901). The District Manual of North Arcot (Vol.II, p. 305) says of the reservoir 
at Mamandur in the Arcot taluk, 5 miles south- south-west of Conjeeveram ; — “The 
largest tank is that of Dusi- Mamandur. Though the waterspread is not so extensive 
as that of the Kaveripak tank, the depth of water is much greater, and the supply lasts 
for fifteen months, while Kaveripak is exhausted in nine. The bund rests upon the 
bases of two hills and islets rise here and there in the centre of the reservoir, making it 
the prettiest tank in the district.” It is mentioned under the name Citramega-tataka 
in two Cola inscriptions found in the rock-cut cave close to it (Nos. 39 and 40 of 
1887-88). This name, coupled with the fact that the cave contains an inscription in 
Pallava-Grantha characters, which is unfortunately very much damaged, leads to the 
presumption that both the tank and the cave must have come into existence during 
Pallava times. It was probably called Citramega-tataka after a Pallava king who 
bore the title Citramegha. At Tandalara, 4^ miles west by north of Arkonam Junction, 
is a tank for which a sluice was built by a certain Pallava-Maharaja {^Ep. Ind., Vol. 
VII, p. 25 f). The inscription as well as the sluice belong apparently to the Cola 
period. But the tank is probably older, and this is why I have referred to it here.^ 

Coming to the times of the Colas we find Parantaka 1 ., who reigned in the 
first-half of the tenth century and who seems to have established the power of his 
family, granting a field in favour of the tank at Sholinghur, 7 miles from the Madras 
Railway Station of the same name in the North Arcot district. The tank was called 
Colavaridhi {i.e., the Cola ocean) at the time, and the grant was made in the 9th 
year of Parantaka’ s reign corresponding roughly to A.D. 914-15 {Ep.Ind., Vol. IV, 
pp. 221 to 225). To the 15th year of the same king belongs the U day endiram grant, 
which mentions a feeding channel of the tank at Vinnamahgalam {South-Ind. Inscrs., 
Vol II, Part III, p. 389), a station on the Madras Railway next to Ambur on the 
Katpadi-Jalarpet line. Of the same reign are two more inscriptions mentioning tanks, 
viz., one at Sodiyambakkam in the Arcot taluk {ibid., Vol. Ill, Part I, p. ^gf) and the 
other at Takkolam near Arkonam Junction (No. 8 of 1897) — both in the North Arcot 
district. 

Two inscriptions at Nahgavaram in the Kulittalai taluk of the Trichinopoly district 
mention a tank. One of them (No. 342 of 1903) records a sale of land during the 
reign of the Cola king Rajakesarivarman by the village assembly to a private person 
on account of the boat plying in the tank. The other (No. 343 of 1903) furnishes 
details as to how the income from this land was to be spent. The boat was to be 

^ An inscription of the I2th year of the reign of the Ceja king Parantaka 1 , (= A.D. 917) at Tirupparkadal, a 
hamlet of Kaveripak (No. 693 of 1904) states ^that a donation of gold made by one of the king^s officers for feeding 
Brahmanas was utilised by the “tank supervision (committee) ” to pay the wages of the workmen employed to 
remove silt in the “ big tank of our village ” Kaveripak). The tank must have been built long before A.D. 
917 and it is not improbable that it came into existence during the period of Ganga-Pallava rule, 

2 A considerable number of the tanks mentioned above belong to the North Arcot district. The Palar, which 
is the most important river of the district, is dry during the greater part of the year, and the people depend more 
upon tanks for agricultural purposes. As remarked by Mr. Cox, in the Distrtit Manual, “North Arcot is one 
of the great tank districts of the Presidency. Many of its reseivoirs might almost be styled lakes.” Consequently 
it is not to be wondered at that m a review of the ancient irrigation tanks of the Presidency, North Arcot figures 
prominently. Even in the sequel this district will be found more frequently mentioned than any other. 
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'Utilized for removing silt. One hundred and forty baskets of earth had apparently to be 
taken out of the tank and deposited on the bund every day. Each of these baskets was 
big enough to hold six marakkal. That is to say, about 200 cubic feet of earth had to 
be taken out every day. The establishment consisted of six labourers, each of whom 
h&A. to gti one pad akku of paddy every day for his food and clothing, a supervisor 
who was given i kurum and a half of paddy each day ; for repairing the boat a 
carpenter and blacksmith, each of whom got annually 2 kalam and a half of paddy ; 
and the fishermen (number not mentioned) who supplied wood (for repairs to the 
boat) and got 2 kalam of paddy annually. The village assembly had to get the land 
cultivated and to meet all these charges out of the income. If they failed to do it, 
the then reigning king could fine them and get it done. Altogether provision was made 
for an expenditure of 41 2 kalam ^ of paddy annually on the removal of silt. Incidentally 
we learn the rate of wages for unskilled labour at the time.^ The supervisor, carpenter 
and blacksmith were evidently not full-time workmen and therefore they were paid at a 
lower rate than each of the six labourers. The date of the inscriptions is not known, 
but from the surname Arinjigai-caturvedimangalam given to the village, derived pro- 
bably from Prince Arihjaya, son of Parantaka I., the donation may be placed roughly 
at about the middle of the loth century A.D. 

The “ big tank ” at Bahur near Pondicherry is mentioned in an inscription of 
Rajaraja I. (A.D. 985 to 1013), where the villagers agreed to contribute to the revenue of 
the tank (No. 178 of 1902). The committee for “ supervision of tanks” in the village 
levied the contributions and agreed to arrange for the removal of silt annually. If any 
of the villagers refused to pay, the then reigning king could impose a fine to be 
-credited to the tank-fund and have the work carried out. An inscription of the same 
king at Gaiigaikondan in the Tinnevelly district, dated in A.D. loio-ii (No. 160 of 
1895), refers to breaches in the tank at the village of Arikesarimahgalam which had been 
granted to a temple. An officer of the king is said to have repaired the tank, apparently 
at the expense of the temple. The village assembly of Ukkal in the North Arcot 
district sold some land in the 4th year of the reign of the Cola king Rajendra-Cola I. 
(=A.D. 1015) to the tank mentioned already under the Gahga-Pallavas. The 
income from this land was to be utilized for the up-keep of two boats assigned to the 
tank by a private person. The object for which the boats were maintained is not 
explained in the inscription recording the gift. Dr. Hultzsch who has published it 
{South-lnd. Inscrs., Vol. Ill, Part I, p. 15) seems to think that the boats were 
intended for crossing the tank. Though they might have been used for this purpose 


1 One kalam-=ii2 vKu^akkdl ov kurtiui. 

One padakki{.=^ 2 kttruni. 

In Tanjore one marakkal or kiiruni ~266 tolas of rice heaped. 

2 It may be interesting to note here the rates at which several kinds of labourers and others connected with 

temples were paid at Tanjore during the time of the Cola king Rajaraja 1 . (A.D. 9S5 to 1013.) Fifty kalam oi 
paddy was given annually to each drummer and to each barber; 75 kalam to each under-carpenter and to each 
under-accountant; lOo kalam to each of the following classes watchmen, dancing girls, washermen, tailors, 
'braziers and superintending goldsmiths; 150 kalam to a master carpenter; 175 to a lute player ; 200 

kalam to each temple accountant and to each dancing master. Brahmana servants got one padakku of paddy per 
day and 4 kasu annually, while vocalists who had to sing Tamil hymns got 3 kuruni per day. Paddy was 
apparently sold at the rate of 2 kalam per kdsu, while the rate of interest was I2| per cent. For one kdsu 3 sheep 
-could be purchased, while one she-buffalo could be exchanged for three cows or six ewes ; 1,200 plantains 
‘(perhaps of small size) could be had for one kdsu. 
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as well, the primary object of their maintenance was evidently the removal of silt from 
the tank as we have already seen in other cases. 

A long list might now be given of all the tanks mentioned in later Cola, Pandya 
and Vijayanagara inscriptions discovered so far in the Tamil country. But such a list 
would add very little to any interest which this paper may possess for the general 
reader and for this reason I refrain from giving it. It is enough to state that village 
tanks, sluices, and irrigation channels are frequently referred to in the description of 
boundaries and they appear to have been built by kings, chiefs and private persons of 
some position. 

In the Telugu and Kanarese countries the construction of tanks was quite as com- 
mon as in the Tamil country. In the first half of the sixth century A.D. the Kadamba 
king Kakusthavarman built a tank at Tajagunda in the Shimoga district of the Mysore 
State {Ep. Ini., Vol. VIII., p. 36). The grants of land registered in the Alamanda 
(Vizagapatam district) plates of the Eastern Gahga king Anantavarman {Ep. Ind., 
Vol. Ill, p. 20) and in the Achyutapuram (Ganjam district) plates of Indravarmaii 
{ibii., p. 128) were made on the occasion of the consecration of two tanks. The 
Kakatiya minister Beta built a tank at Anamkopda in the Nizam's Dominions at the 
beginning of the 12th century (No. 106 of 1902). The Pakhal Lake situated 30 miles 
north of Warangal was constructed about the middle of the 13th century by a chief 
named Jagadala-Mummadi, a son of Bayyana-Nayaka, minister of the Kakatiya king 
Ganapati {Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1902-03, paragraph 12). The Vijayana- 
gara prince Bhaskara alias Bhavadura, son of Bukka 1., built the reservoir of 
Porumamilla in the Cuddapah district in A.D. 1369-70 {ibid., para. 15). It was 
called Ananta-sagara and took two years to build. During this period 1,000 labourers 
worked every day and 100 bullock carts were engaged in getting stones. The 
composer of the inscription, recording the construction of the tank, says “ the amount 
of money and corn expended cannot be brought under account.” A tank was built 
near Phirangipuram in the Guntur district by the Reddi princess Suramba in A.D. 
1409-10 (No. 162 of 1899). 


The big tank at Tapagunda in the Shimoga district of the Mysore State was 
according to Mr. Rice, constructed in A.D. 935 ^ {Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. VIl' 
p. 1 7), while that at Chikballapur in the Kolar district is mentioned in a record of 
A.D. 977-78 (No. 126 of 1892). A tank with a sluice was built at SindhuvalH in the 
Mysore district in A.D. 1106-7 during the reign of the Cola king Kulottuhga 
I. (No. 3 of 1895.) Several inscriptions at Bagali in the Bellary district record gifts 
made to the " big tank ” for repairs, etc. The building of a tank by the Vijayanagara 
king Krsparaya, with the aid of Joao de la Ponte, a Portuguese engineer, is referred to 
by Paes as follows “In order to make this tank the king broke down a hill which 
enclosed the ground occupied by the said tank. In the tank I saw so many people at 
work that there must have been fifteen or twenty thousand men looking like ant^s so 
that you could not see the ground on which they walked, so many there were • this 
tank the king portioned out amongst his captains, each of whom had the duty of 


' It is doubtful if this tank is different from the one mentioned in the nrPA'pHi'no- r,.. u t. ■! l , 

Kadamba king Kakusthavarman. If the two are identical, the reservoir constrLted hv ‘ 

have been repaired in A.D. 935. ^ Kadamba king must 
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seeing that the people placed under him did their work and that the tank was- 
finished and brought to completion.” (Mr. SewtWs Forgotten Empire, 244/.) Nuniz 
refers to the same tank and says : — “ This king also made in his time a lake for water 
which lies between two very lofty serras ...... The 

king commanded to throw down quantities of stone and cast down many great rocks 
into the valley, but everything fell to pieces, so that all the work done in the day was- 
destroyed each night . . . ” The king then consulted his Brahman priests 

who said that men or buffaloes should be sacrificed in order to propitiate the gods. 
Nuniz adds : — “ So the king sent to bring hither all the men who were his prisoners and 
who deserved death, and ordered them to be beheaded ; and with this the work advanced. 
He made a bank across the middle of the valley so lofty and wide that it was a cross- 
bow short in breadth and length, and had large openings {i.e., sluices); and below it he put 
pipes by which the water escaped and when they wish so to do they close these. By 
means of this water they made many improvements in the city and many channels by 
which they irrigated rice-fields and gardens, and in order that they might improve their 
lands he gave the people the lands which are irrigated by this water free for nine years 
until they had made their improvements, so that the revenue already amounts to 20,000 
pardaos ” {ibid., p. 364). Mr. Sewell thinks the tank must have been begun in A. D. 1520^ 
and that it “ is the large lake, now dry, to be seen at the north-western mouth of the 
valley entering into the Sandur hills south-west of Hospett, the huge bank of which 
has been utilized for the conveyance of the high road from Hospet to the southern 
taluqs” {ibid., p. 162). 

Nuniz says that Krsnaraya gave the lands irrigated by the new tank free for 
nine years in order that the Improvements might be completed. In earlier times a 
graduated scale of assessment seems to have been fixed in the case of lands cultivated 

o 

under tanks recently built. In two cases belonging to the 13th century the maximum 
was to be levied in the 3rd year after reclamation (Nos. 485 and 506 of 1902). In a 
later case it was reached in the fourth year {Sozith-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. I, p. 92). The 
difference was probably due to the varying costs of reclamation. 

Of the irrigation channels mentioned in inscriptions there are not many that are still 
in use and can be identified with certainty. The Uyyakkondan channel in the 
Trichinopoly district is one of them. It “ leaves the Kaveri at a distance of some 
miles above Trichinopoly and, flowing across the greater portion of that taluk and 
through the town itself, eventually falls into a large tank in the village of Valavandan- 
kottai, about 10 miles to the east of Trichinopoly.” Mr. Sewell, in his Lists of Anti- 
quities, Vol. I. (p. 269), remarks : — ” There is no doubt that the channel is a very ancient 
work.” The name Uyyakkondar occurs already in a Tanjore inscription of the Cola 
king Raiaraja I., and was probably a surname either of that king himself or of some 
ancestor of his. If, as may be reasonably supposed, the channel was called either after 
Rajaraja I., or after some ancestor of his, it must have been built in the loth century- 
A.D. On the head sluice of the channel is a broken stone belonging to the 28th year 
of the Cola king Kulottuhga III., corresponding to A.D. 1205-6. Though the 
channel is not mentioned in it, the sluice is referred to (No. 72 of 1890). The head-sluice 
of the Periyavaykkal at Musiri in the Trichinopoly district was built of stone during- 
the reign of the Cola king Rajaraja III., about A.D. 1219 (No. 70 of 1890). In his 

E 
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volume of Chitaldroog inscriptions (p. 24), Mr. Rice mentions an interesting record 
referring to an irrigation channel. It is dated in A.D. 1410 during the reign of the 
Vijayanagara king Devaraya I., son of Harihara II. A dam on the river Haridra was 
built within the boundary of the temple land by certain Brahmanas at their own expense 
and a channel was also led through the same land. It was stipulated that of all the 
lands irrigated by the said channel, as far as it might go, two-thirds should be for the 
god and one-third for the Brahmanas at whose expense the channel was constructed. 
All expenses for repairs to wells or tanks made under the channel were to be borne in 
the same proportion ; also the distribution of water. Some time after, the dam was 
breached and the Brahmanas were in great distress. The unlimited merit of rebuilding 
the dam was explained to a military officer, who agreed to pay the cost of it. Accord- 
ingly, it was restored in A.D. 1424. In A.D. 1521 the Vijayanagara king Krsnaraya 
built the great dam and channel at Korragal on the Tuhgabhadra river, and the 
Basavanna channel, both of which are still in use and of great value to the country 
(Mr. Kelsall’s Bellary District Manual, p. 231). 

It will not be out of place here to make a few remarks about the committee for 
“ supervision of tanks,” which each village in the Tamil country seems to have had in 
ancient times At Uttaramallur in the Chingleput district, which has already been 
mentioned more than once, there are two inscriptions belonging to the beginning of the 
loth century, which furnish full details about the constitution of village assemblies and 
the mode of selection of members to them. A free translation of these two records 
is given in my Annual Report C)XiY.^\gr 3 .^]\y for 1898-99, paragraphs 58 to 73. We 
are there told that the village assembly consisted of several committees, of which the 
committee for “supervision of tanks” was one. This body consisted of six mem- 
bers who held office for 360 days and then retired. If any one who served on the 
committees was guilty of any offence, he was removed at once. The duties entrusted 
to each of these committees are nowhere clearly laid down. But those of the com- 
mittee for the “ supervision of tanks,” with which alone we are at present concerned, do 
not require any detailed explanation. It may be presumed that all endowments made in 
favour of tanks were entrusted to them, and that they had to invest money endowments 
in the best possible way. We may suppose that they utilized them in reclaiming waste 
land and cultivating it, in order to pay the interest on the endowment from the pro- 
duce. They had apparently to look after the cultivation of lands granted to tanks. 
The income from both these sources had to be applied to meet the charges for the 
annual or periodical removal of silt in tanks and for repairs, so far, I suppose, as funds 
would permit. Fines to be credited to the tank-fund were levied by them. Endow- 
ments for watersheds to supply drinking water to thirsty way-farers were apparently 
entrusted to them (No. 75 of 1898). Future research must decide what other duties 
they had to perform. The king does not appear to have had any direct control over 
the up-keep of tanks. He could of course enforce the obligations incurred by village 
assemblies as trustees of endowments made for tanks. 

It has been already pointed out that the removal of silt in tanks was made from 
endowments given specifically for the purpose. In fact, grants of land or money made 
to tanks were to be utilized primarily for the removal of silt. For breaches in tank- 
bunds and similar accidents beyond man’s control the villagers depended apparently on 
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private charity. For instance in A.D. 1 189-90 there were heavy rains at Somangalam 
in the Chingleput district, and in consequence the tank breached in seven places on the 
same day. These were filled up at the expense of a chief. Next year the tank 
became full and there were two breaches in the bund which were repaired by the same 
chief. In A.D. 1 191-92 the bund remained intact and, in order to improve and 
strengthen it, the same donor made a money endowment, from the interest of which the 
village assembly agreed to carry out the intentions of the donor by depositing a certain 
specified quantity of earth on the bund annually (No. 183 of 1901). 

Another transaction which took place in a village near Tiruvannamalai in the 
South Arcot district and which throws some light on the question of tank repairs, is 
here set forth in brief. In the 24th year of Tribhuvanacakravartin Kulottuiiga-Coja 
{t.e., apparently the Cola king Kulottunga III.), corresponding to A.D. 1 201-2, there 
was a famine in the village and rice was very dear. Two persons built a tank with a 
sluice at the village out of their private funds, cleared the forest and reclaimed some 
land. In return for this they got some land apparently as tn‘am from the temple 
authorities of Tiruvannamalai (No. 560 of 1902). Subsequently one of the donors 
died and the other became poor. The tank, which they built, breached in several 
places, and the land which they had reclaimed remained fallow “for a long time.” 
The survivor declared his inability to repair the tank and appointed a third person to- 
look after it (Nos. 493 and 552 of 1902). This person neglected her duties for several 
years. The heirs of one of the original donors declared they were unable to fill up the 
breaches in the tank or to build a sluice for it, and renounced their rights over two- 
thirds of the land granted to them in favour of a number of people, who had to 
repair the tank at their own expense (No. 493 of 1902). 

From these inscriptions and the transactions recorded in them it appears that 
repairs to tanks were undertaken as works of merit. But, as in most cases tanks had 
endowments of land or money, the repairs were executed at the expense of these 
endowments. In the Kanarese country the term kodage, w^hich, according to Mr. Rice 
{Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. Ill, p. 8), has continued in use to the present time from 
great antiquity, denotes a grant of land rent-free for the construction or up-keep of a 
tank.^ In cases where no endowments existed or where they were not properly 
managed, and where no private individuals were charitable enough to undertake repairs 
at their expense, the village assemblies could grant some land either near the tank to be 
repaired or from the waste land of the village, over w^hich they seemed to have enjoyed 
undisputed ownership, as an inducement to undertake the work. In course of time the 
cultivable waste of villages must have dwindled dowm, and in cases where no private 
enterprise or charity was forthcoming to repair the tanks, it must have been undertaken 
at the joint expense of the villagers, as they were all to benefit by it. Thus apparently 
arose the custom of kudimaramat ^ in Southern India. 


V. Venkawa. 


‘ See also Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. Si* 

’ According to the Madras Manual of Administration this term means “ contribution of labour for petty 
repairs to irrigation works, which the ryots are bound to give by immemorial custom.” There is a law now for 
enforcing it or collecting its value 
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I N December 1903 twenty-one fine specimens of Buddhist sculptural art were presented 
to the Lucknow Provincial Museum by the Principal of Queen’s College, Benares.^ 
They once made part of a considerable collection, the bulk of which, at the instance of 
the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, had previously been sent to Sarnath, where a suitable hall 
has since been built for their accommodation. It appears, however, that part of these 
sculptures, including several Brahmanical and a few Jaina images, do not originate from 
that place. Before the Lucknow Museum existed. Queen’s College was the place 
where objects of archaeological interest, found in the Gaya district and elsewhere, 
had been deposited, but, as no record has been kept of such acquisitions, there is little 
hope that we shall be able definitely to ascertain their provenance except as regards 
a few specimens which happen to, have been described or reproduced in archaeological 
publications.^ ^ 

The following facts I have been able to gather. Professor Kern informed me 
that at the time when he was attached to the staff of the College (1863-65), there 
existed a collection of Buddhist images and reliefs, partly inscribed, most of which were 
known to originate from Sarnath. As’' far back as 1793-94, when Babu Jagat Singh, 
the Diwan of Raja Chait Singh, built the Jagat Ganj at Benares with the material 
obtained from one of the Sarnath stupas, an inscribed pedestal came to light which 
can be identified with one of the stones lately sent to the Lucknow Museum. In 1815 
the site was explored by Colonel C. Mackenzie, and in 1835-36 by Sir A. Cunningham. 
Their finds, comprising some sixty statues, were presented to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and have since been deposited in the Calcutta Museum.® In 1851-2 Major 
Kittoe conducted excavations which were continued first by Mr. E. Thomas and 
afterwards by Professor Fitz Edward Hall.’‘ The latter has left us a complete and 

^ Together with these sculptures two inscribed slabs were made over to the Lucknow Museum, one measuring 
-m. 2-I2S by cm. 65, containing 29 lines and dated Samvat i383,lSaka 1248 ; the other cm. 68-5 by cm. 38, con- 
sisting of 7 1 lines and undated. The latter records the foundation of a temple dedicated to Bhavani at Benares. 

^ Since writing the above I have consulted a volume of the India Office Library containing Major Kittoe’s 
drawings, which has enabled me to ascertain the find-place of nearly all the sculptures, 

Cf. Cunningham, A. S> R., Vol. i, p. 113 and J. Anderson, Caialogus of the OYchcBolo^ical collections in the 
Mian Museum (Calcutta, 1883), Pt. II, pp. 1.31. The author (p. 5, footnote) remarks that General Cunningham 
presented Sarnath sculptures to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, on the ^2nd December 1835 and on the sth October 
1836. 

‘ E. Thomas, Mote on the present state of the excavations at Sarnath (with 2 plates) J, A. S. B,, Vol. XXIII, 
‘(1854), p. 469, and Correspondence relating to the explorations of the ruins of Sarnath, J. A. S, B., Vol. XXV* 
A856), p. 395. 
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•accurate list of his finds which were made over to Queen’s College. Nos. 5-7 of 
his list are Identical with the sculptural fragments Nos. 13-15 of our collection. I do 
-not know whether his immediate predecessors had discovered any sculptures. But 
Cunningham speaks of a number of “ sitting statues of Buddha the Teacher ” -which 
after his explorations had been found at Sarnath and deposited in the Benares College. 
About 1865 Sarnath was again explored by Mr. C. Horne, C.S., but his finds seem 
all to have gone to Calcutta.’- Finally we possess the description of a Buddha image 
(2' \ high), discovered in December 1877 by Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac.^ It was trans- 
ported to Benares, but what afterwards became of it, I do not know. 

As to the twenty-one sculptures, which form the subject of this paper, it should 
be noted that they are partly of buff-coloured sandstone and partly of basalt. Among 
the former are the inscribed pedestal of Jagat Singh and the three fragments of 
Professor Hall, which, as we saw, certainly originate from Sarnath. There is thus 
reason to assume that the other sandstone sculptures also belong to that place, especially 
as all images, which on various occasions have been discovered at Sarnath, consist of 
the same material.* This supposition is strengthened by the following circumstance. 
There are among the twenty sculptures three which can be assigned with certainty 
to places other than Sarnath, namely, to Budh Gaya, Kurkihar and Nalanda ; these 
three are all in basalt, a material much used in those parts. That the basalt 
images are so much better preserved than those of sandstone, might naturally 
be expected. 

I have said that the sculptures are Buddhist, and with regard to nearly all of them, 
this can be inferred with certainty either from the subject or from the inscription or 
from both. Only in one case there exists some doubt. The slab representing “ Siva 
and the seven Mothers” (No. 7) would have to be styled Brahmanical, did we not 
'know that its find-place is Nalanda, the famous sangharama of Magadha. This cir- 
cumstance makes its connection with Buddhism highly probable, if not certain.'’ It is 
well known that the Tantric Sakti worship became incorporated in the Mahayana 
system, and still takes a prominent place in Lamaistic cult.® 

The circumstance that most of the images are inscribed adds not a little to their 
interest. For though the inscriptions, except in one instance, are not dated, and 
contain, with the same exception, only the so-called Buddhist creed or a brief dedication, 
the difference in character points to a considerable difference in age and enables us to 
-date, at least approximately, nearly all of them. 

Thus the earliest specimen is undoubtedly a standing Buddha (No. i ; ht. 79 cm.; 
PI. LXII, fig. i), the head of which is missing. Of the hands, which are both slightly 
injured, the left holds the hem of the sanghatz^ whereas the right is raised in the abhaya- 
mudra. This is both in Burma and Nepal the gesture characteristic for Dipankara 
Buddha ; but, as in the Gandhara reliefs and also in the Kanheri caves this Buddha 


1 Catalogue, p. 26 sgq, 

2 Proc.A,S.B. (1878), p. 68. 

^ A. Foucher, Etude stir I'iconographie bouddhiqiie de V Inde (Paris, 1900), p. 4. 

^ It should, however, be noticed that Cunningham {A. S, R., Vol. I, p, 35 sq,) speaks of Hindu buildings and 
images found on the site of Nalanda. 

^ L. A. Waddel, Lamaism (London, 1895), p. l2g\2Lt\6.KQ.vn, Manual of Indian Buddhism (Strassburg 1896), 
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is represented in the mramudra, it would be preposterous to draw any hast) 
conclusions^ 

The material is sandstone, a fact which would lead us to group it with the Sarnath 
sculptures. We should feel the more inclined to do so, as the image in its style' dis- 
plays a striking similarity to a Buddha image in the Calcutta Museum (S 15), which 
belongs to the collection acquired by Cunningham at Sarnath Here' we find not 
only the same attitude, but also the same archaic-looking robe, wTich clings without a 
fold tightly and smoothly to the limbs, and exhibits their outline w ith great distinctness 
The girdle {kayabandhana) with which the lower garment {atitaravcisaka) , is bound to 
the loins, is also clearly shown. The Calcutta duplicate, as we might almost call it 
(though its size is considerably larger, vzz , ra i 60), enables us to restore the missing 
head. The halo must have been different, probably of the rounded shape, found with 
another Buddha image from Sarnath, now in the British Museum * This one, though 
different in attitude (it shows the Buddha sitting on a throne in the Euiopean fashion 
and in the preaching attitude), approximates to our example in the treatment of the dre-ss, 
and for this reason may be assigned to the same date. It is noteworthy that all three, 
like the Buddhas of Gandhara, have both shoulders covered The period to w Inch 
these images belong must be that of the early Guptas ; the inscription (PI. LXI\’, No. i) 
with its square Gupta character cannot be later than the 5th century of the Christian 
era It is deeply cut on the pedestal in one line, 23 cm. long, w^hich may havi* con- 
tained 17 letters, about i cm. high Unfortunately the middle portion is destroyed, 
causing the loss of probably 5 or 6 aksaras, of w^hich the first and last are still partly 
visible. Moreover, the surface has peeled off all along the upper part of the inscription, 
by w'hich some of the vowel strokes have disappeared. The following is a reading of 


as much of it as remains : — 


D\e\yadha\j)ynmo yam m ... 

svaniz 

Skandava\r'\nna\syd\ . 


“ This is the pious gift of . 

Master 

Skandavarna ” 



Some three centuries later in date, judging from the character of its inscription, is 
the fine basalt statue of Avalokite§vara, also called Loke^vara or Lokanatha (No 2 ; 
ht. 50 cm.; PI. LXII, fig 2). The number of arms also would point to a comparatively 
late date, though the excellent execution forbids us from attributing it to the expiring 
days of Indian Buddhism. Six-armed images of Loke§vara are not very common in 
mediaeval India."* We may assume that the form with two arms represents a more 
primitive type The well-known eleven-headed Loke§vara of Lamaism, on the 
contrary, is mostly provided with six or even eight arms.^ Up to the present day a 
famous six-armed image of white marble is worshipped in the upper valley of the 

1 Cf. Foucher, op. cit., p. 79 sqq., and Grunwedel-Burgess, Buddhist art tn India (London, 1901), p. 143 (and 
foot-note I ). The WMifra of the Tibetan Dipankara fMar-me-mdzad) is again different. Cf. G\.w'N&de\, Mytlw 
logie des Buddlnsmus i?t Tibet und der Mongolei (Leipzig, 1900), p. no, fig, 89. 

^ Anderson, Catalogue, pt. II, p. 12, and Foucher, op czt , p. 83, fig. 8. 

^ Voucher, op, cit.^ p. 88, fig. 10. 

^ A few specimens are in the Calcutta Museum. Cf, Anderson’s Catalogue, Pt. II, p. 77, Kurkihar 14, Among 
M. Foucher’s miniatures, out of forty one representations of Avalokitesvara, only two have six arms. On his 
different forms cf^ Waddell, The Indian Badihist cult of A'oalokita J, R, A, S., 1894, P* 5 ^ sqq 

6 Waddell, op. cit., pp. 15 and 357, and Grunwedel, op cit , p. 133 (fig. 51). See also Ca<ve Temples of India. 
by Fergusson and Burgess, p. 357, and PL LV, 2. 
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■Candrabhaga, by the Hindus as Trilokanatha, and by the Lamas as sPyan-ras-gzigs, 
Thugs-rje-chen-po or Thags-pa, all Tibetan designations of Avalokitegvara.’ 

His original attribute is presumably the red lotus-flower {padma), whence his 
name Padmapani, which, as noted by Dr. Waddell, is also an epithet of Brahma. 
Bodhisattva images in various postures, holding a lotus, have been found in Gandhara 
and have been, rightly or not, identified with Avalokiteivara.^ It may be surmised 
that originally they were simply attendants of the Buddha, either dev as or human 
worshippers, who carried a lotus as an offering. So much is certain that the Padma- 
pani figures of Gandhara were the prototype of the mediaeval Loke^vara images. 
Here the lotus-stalk is invariably held in the left hand, whereas the right is stretched 
out in the gift-bestowing gesture {varamudra). In our specimen we notice the effigy 
of a wheel in the palm and a web between the thumb and the fore-finger of this hand. 

The two additional hands of the four-armed type hold a rosary (aksasutra) and a 
water vessel {kamandalu) or a book {pustaka), which, as Dr. Waddell has remarked, 
are the attributes of Brahma. In the six-armed figures, like the present, we find, 
besides the attributes enumerated, a snare {pasa) in the left hand, whilst that in the 
third right hand has the appearance of a jewel. The snare which in Hindu mythology 
is the fearful weapon of the Vedic Varuna and of Yama, the god of death, hardly suits 
the character of Avalokite§vara, “ the great Compassionate.” May we assume that 
the stalk of the lotus-flower, his original attribute which we find often wound round his 
arm in ornamental scrolls, was mistaken for a snare and prompted the Indian sculptors 
to add a third pair of arms ? Any one who has had occasion to notice the common 
misconceptions to which in India plastic representations of the deities give rise, will 
admit that the explanation is at least plausible. However this may be, it is certain 
that the snare has finally become one of the chief attributes of AvalokiteSvara, who, 
on that account, received the epithet of Amoghapaia (“He of the infallible snare”).® 

Apart from the lotus-flower and the vara-mudra, Loke§vara can be recognized by 
the figure of his spiritual father, the Dhyani-buddha Amitabha, w’hich is either inserted 
in his head-dress or placed on or over his head, as is the case with a two-armed 
image of the Calcutta Museum,* and also with the Trilokanatha of Lahul. 

On both sides of the main figure we notice a female figure kneeling with folded 
hands in adoration. Their attitude and purely human shape would admit of their being 
mortal devotees, but more likely they represent the goddesses Tara and Marici or 
Bhrkuti, which often attend Avalokite§vara.® Their position on the same level with 
the central figure favours the latter explanation. Behind the figure to the proper right 
we notice, moreover, a lotus flower which is, no doubt, the blue variety {idpala), the 
typical attribute of Tara. 

The lower end of the sculpture is defaced. The inscription on both sides of the 
mitre contains the Buddhist creed. The character agrees most with the nail-head type 
of the eighth century. 

To a somewhat later period belongs the highly ornamental statue of Sakyamuni ® 
(No. 3 ; ht. 76 cm. ; PI. LXII, fig. 3), from Kurkihar in Bihar. The Buddha is seated 


» Cf. my note on Triloknath, J. A. S. B., Vol. LXX (1902!, p. i. " Foucher, op. cit., p. 101, fig. 12. 

* Grunwedel-Burgess, op. cit., p. 192 sqq., and figs. I 39 -I 47 - ® Foucher, op. cit., p. 99. 

3 Grunwedel op.cif., pp. 129 sqq. (figs. 105 and 106) and 132, ‘ Kittoe, Dranmings, Vol. I, No. 137. 
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in the earth-touching attitude {bhumtsparka-mudra) , the traditional pose of the bodht 
known as the adamantine pose {vajrasana ). This is, moreover, borne out not 
only by a border of asvattha leaves round the oval-shaped halo, surmounted by a 
canopy of similar foliage over the Buddha's head, a clear indication of the Bodhi tree, 
but also by a small vcijf'cij laid in front of him on the lotus-seat under his crossed 
ankles. It is curious that a rdor-je in exactly the same position is found in Lamaistic 
Buddha images which are said to represent Sa-kya thub-pa. I noticed it on a brass 
statuette (ht. 15 cm.) in possession of the Rana of Triloknath (Lahul). To return 
to our sculpture, the image proper calls for little notice. The uncovered right 
shoulder, the mark on the forehead {ilrnd), the hair arranged in schematic curls and 
the protuberance of the skull (aywwa) , which here assumes the pointed shape character- 
istic of the later period, are all in agreement with the canon. Except for the nose, 
the statue is in perfect preservation. 

The plainness of the Buddha’s figure is emphasized by the elaborateness of his 
throne. We see “ the great Monk,” as it were, deified. Royal elephants support the 
simhasana, symbolized by a double pair of recumbent lions. On it the lotus-cushion is 
placed, a development of the expanded lotus-flower on which we find the Buddha in 
Gandhara, and which is the favourite seat of the gods.^ A pair of fabulous beings, half- 
man and half -bird {ktmnaras), whose dwarf -like figures are surrounded by the scrolls 
of their bushy wings and tail, are standing with musical instruments ^ in their hands 
on the ornamental rail resting on two pilasters which form the back of the throne. The 
knobbed ends are supported by horned lions, prancing over small elephants. This 
decorative device is of great interest, as we can trace its development all through Buddhist 
art. On a medallion of the Amaravatl stupa rail we find winged animals (lions or 
horses), supporting the projecting heads of a throne.® The meaning of such a 

decorative bracket will need no explanation. But if, as in the present case, the throne 
is carved on a slab, there remains in front of the standing lion an open space which the 
Indian sculptor, as fond of alamkara as the Indian poet, fills with the figure of an ele- 
phant. In the present instance the lion stands behind the elephant, but in the next 
stage it is raised on its back. This we find on a fragment from Nalanda * and also on 
the Buddha image, known as Matha Kunwar near Kasia.® In both instances the lion is 
provided with reins, which are held by a miniature figure sitting on its back. Another 
similar figure stands on the head of the elephant. A still wilder development of this 
in its origin perfectly intelligible decorative element is found in Dravidian and Tibetan 
art. In a Tibetan painting on silk of the iSth century® the lion which stands on the- 
elephant is again surmounted by a goat on which a human figure is seated, which finally 
serves the original purpose of supporting the bar of the throne. 

Our Buddha image, which thus forms the connecting link between the earlier and 
later examples, must belong to the 9th century. This appears from the character of 
the two inscriptions. The one running along the border of the halo contains only the- 

^ In Brahmanical art more particularly of Brahma, “the lotus seated" (padmdsana) and of Laksmi. 

- Cf. the Mmnara oi the A}SLXi\a caves. Grunwedel-Burgess, CiV., p. 46, fig. 21. 

^ Grunwedel-Burgess, op. cit., p. 29, fig. 8. 

^ Grunwedel-Burgess, op, cit., p. 53, fig. 31. 

® Cunningham, A. S. R., Vol. I, p. 78 sq, 

® Grunwedel-Burgess, op. cit., p. 56, fig. 32. 
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Buddhist creed. The other, 1 1 cm. long, on the lower rim of the pedestal, records 
the name of the donor, Deyadharmmo yam Kdst-sfha-V inltabuddhih (read -ddheh). 

This [is] the pious gift of Vinitabuddhi of Kasi.” The circumstance of the donor 
being an inhabitant of Benares does not, of course, prove that the sculpture belongs to 
that place. It would rather indicate that the donation happened somewhere else. The 
material would lead to the same conclusion. 

A striking contrast with the divine repose expressed in the three first-described 
images is presented by the figure of the Tantric goddess Marici (No. 4; ht. 72 cm. ; 
PI. LXII, fig. 4). She is standing in the dlidha position, i.e., like an archer wdth the 
right leg bent and the left outstretched, the typical attitude of the Tantric deities in their 
angry form. The garment on the left shoulder and breast is but slightly indicated ; 
the lower part of her body is clad with a petticoat, held round the loins by a girdle. 
She is eight-armed and three-faced, each face being marked with a frontal eye. The 
left face is that of a boar, which together with the vajra in her upper right hand 
accounts for her other name, Vajravarahi, “the she-boar of the thunderbolt.” The 
second right hand is missing. The third holds what appears to be an arrow, the shaft 
of which remains ; and the fourth, resting against the thigh, an object which perhaps 
is meant for a sling-stone. The attributes to the proper left are a bow, an a§oka (?) 
flower and a snare, whereas the fourth hand, which is slightly injured, must have been 
in the tarjanl-mudra, i.e., the fore-finger ( Skr. tarjam, lit. “ the threatening one”) is 
raised menacingly. This we may infer from a comparison with a Marici image in the 
Calcutta Museum,^ which show's so close an affinity with our specimen, that we are 
justified in restoring the one by the aid of the other. Thus it seems highly probable 
that the broken second hand held a sword, as does the upper right hand of the Calcutta 
image, which holds the vajra in the second hand. It is curious that the miniature 
figure of the Dhyani-buddha, which in the Lucknow image w'ill be seen in the diadem, 
is placed over it in the Calcutta sculpture. It is difficult to decide which of the 
two is the more original, but we have noticed the same distinction between the above 
discussed image of Avalokite§vara and a representation of the same deity in the 
Calcutta Museum.^ 

In order to complete the description of our Marici image, we must note four minia- 
ture female figures in the four corners of the slab. Though provided with only two arms 
and one boar’s-head, they are apparently mere repetitions of the main figure, a well- 
known device in Buddhist art. Another example is afforded by the Javanese ManjugrI 
of the Berlin Museum.® That the Marici of Calcutta is only thrice repeated is evi- 
dently due to the position of the upper right arm, which swdngs the sword and 
leaves no space for a fourth figure. The female statuette seated cross-legged between 
Marici’s feet as Avell as the seven boars on the pedestal, are common to both the 
Calcutta and the Lucknow image. But in the former the central boar is shown facing, 
and seems to rest on the Asura head, w'hich in the Lucknow specimen is placed 
immediately below the cross-legged figure and over the boar. Both images are from 


1 Anderson, Catalogue. Foucher, op. cit., p. 149, fig. 27. 

s On the occurrence of such surmounting Buddha figs, in Tantric sculpture, cf. Waddell, op. cit., p. 338, and 
Foucher, up. nt., p. 98 (footnote). I noticed one on the diadem of a Tara image at Sainath. 

2 Griinwedel-Burgess, op. cit., p. 200, fig. 146. 
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Ma^adha, which may partly account for their great similarity Of the om^ under 
discussion we can define the find-place more exactl}. It was found m i - j} k ii ^ 
Cunningham in the ruins of Kurkihar, the ancient Kukkutapada-vihara, east of Gaya. 
But not only in Magadhawms the worship of Marie! once prevalent: a pedestal with the 
seven boars and inscribed with the Buddhist creed has been found as far west as the* 
Kangra valley (Paniab), the ancient Trigarta ^ Up to the present MaricI is worshipped 
m Nepal as Vasudhara and In Tibet under the name of rDorje- Phagmn, a literal 
translation of Vajravarahi.® 

In order to understand the plastic representations of MaricI, it should be re- 
membered that she is a goddess of dawn, a personification of the rising sun As such 
sheis daily invoked by the lamas when the sun’s disc Is first seen in the inotning bor 
that reason she is regarded as an emanation of Amitabha, the Buddha of boundless 
light, whose effigy she wears in her mitre ^ This head-dress, list 11 t sst ntially lui-Indian, 
though worn hy Indian deities like Visnu, goes possibly back to an Ir.ini.in origin 
As to Marici’s three faces,® M. Toucher has pointed out the curious < onnt cl ion with 
certain Visnu images met with in Kashmir, rvhich likewise are three-f.iced, that to tin* 
left being a boar’s head. I may add that similar im.iges are found in other parts of the 
Western Himalayas also, , in Kullct. Sometimes the other side-face is th<it of <i 
lion The two animal heads are commonly explained as refi'rnng to the Bo.ir <ind 
Masi-Yion avatar as. It may, however, be surmised that originall) the tlirt i- faces of 
those sun deities were intended to signify the three phases of the sun at dawn, ;it noon, 
and at dusk 


Whereas Marici thus exhibits a close relationship with Visnu, w ho from a X'edir 
sun-god became the supreme deity of one of the great sects of India, her image shows 
in one respect a remarkable affinity with representations of SCuwa The seven boars 
on the pedestal correspond exactly with the seven horses, the seven dar s of the week, 
which characterize the Indian Helios. Evidently they are also meant to draw tlm 
chariot on which the goddess is supposed to stand, and which in some c'ases Is indicated 
by a wheel at each side of the pedestal. The cross-legged figure between iMarici’s feet, 
whatever its name may be, clearly takes the place of Aruna, the ch<iriotc“er of the sun- 
god, and may be thought to fill the same office with Marici Finallv the Asura-head — 
M Toucher calls it more definitely a head of Rahu, the eclipse demon — what else can 
it be but a trophy, which the demon-slaying goddess has bound in front of her chariot ? 

To the same Tantric cult belongs the worship of the Saktis, female energies or 
counterparts of the male deities of Hinduism. The sculpture (No 5 , ht 25-5 cm , 
PI. LXIII, fig. 1) which refers to this cult and originates, as we saw above, from the 
famous Buddhist site of Nffianda, might at first sight be taken for a representation of the 
eight Energies or Mothers {^Astamataras) ; but on close inspection it will be seen that 
the first figure from the proper right is a male deity, and, as appears from his vehicle the 
bull, and from his attributes, the trident and the cup (the two other hands hold Sivlna), 
must represent Siva. Of the remaining female figures, each is provided with the 

1 Cunnirgham, Mahabodht, pp. 55 and 74, PI. XXX. Cf. A. S R., Vol. I, p. 4 sqq. 

2 cy. Cunningham, A.S. R., Vol. V, p. 178, PI. XLII. 

^ Cf. Waddell, op. cii., pp. 2S and 361, and Grunwedel, op, cit., pp. 145 and 157. 

Mn some instances, however, the Buddha-figure in the head-dress seems to be the Dhyani-buddha, 
Vairocana. ■’ 

® See also Annual Progress Report of Archceological Survey of VAestern India, 1903-4, para. 20. 
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attributes and vehicles’' of its male counterpart. Next to Siva comes BrahmanI, like 
Brahma, the Creator of the four Vedas, four-faced (the face at the back being invisible), 
carrying a rosary {aksamala) and a 'W'ater vessel {hamandaliC) and seated on a goose 
{hamsd). The third is Mahe§vari, the Sakti of Mahe§vara or Siva and, therefore, 
provided ■with a trident as attribute and with the bull Nandi as vahana. Kaumari, the 
female counterpart of Kumara, holds like that god a lance ® which, though broken, is 
still recognizable, and is seated on a peacock. Vaisnavl seated on Garuda, the mythic 
bird of Visnu, wears a mitre and is four-armed. The attributes of Visnu, the lotus 
{pctdfiia), the mace (gada), the conch {kankhd) and the wheel {cakrd), are partly 
broken, but can be restored with certainty. It will be noticed that the position of the 
legs differs from that of the other Saktis ; the attitude is one characteristic of Surya, 
the Sun-god. Next comes Indrani or Aindri on Indra’s elephant Airavata. The right 
hand, which is broken, must have held the thunderbolt {vajra), the ancient attribute 
of the Indian Zeus. The boar-headed figure on the bull is Varahl, the Sakti of Varaha, 
the boar avatdra of Visriu. Her attributes are not clear. That in the right hand 
seems to be a curved knife or dagger, that in the left a cup from which she is drinking. 
Her vahana is a bull. The last figure is not the Sakti of any male deity. It is the 
terrible goddess Camunda also known as Candika, “ the fierce one,” or Aparajita, “ the 
unconquered one,” represented as an ugly old woman seated on a corpse. She wears 
a garland of human heads, and a scull-trident [khatvanga) rests against her left shoulder. 
In her right hand she holds a cup, the contents of which, probably blood, she seems 
in the act of tasting. Her second right hand holds a curved dagger, the second left 
what may be a human bone. The eighth Sakti which is omitted on our sculpture is 

Narasirhhi, the energy of Narasirnha, the man-lion 
avatara of Visnu.® 

The inscription (PI. LXIV, No. 2) cut along the 
raised rim of the sculpture consists of one line, 2 cm. 
long, of ornamental characters of the eighth or ninth 
century,^ which I read : — 

Om ^ri-Nalanda Srl-Dhamrabhaite de\_ya*'\ 
dha[r\mo apratifalUa Saumrlkasya Daksi(?)kasya 
“ Om. The pious gift to the illustrious Dharmabhatta 
at the glorious Nalanda by the apratipallta (?) 
Daksika of Sauvira.” 

Another deity which, though not belonging to 
Buddhism proper, was wddely worshipped by 
Buddhists from Gandhara to Java,® is Jambhala or 
Vai§ravana, the god of wealth. His image (No. 6, ht. 32*5, cm.; fig. i) shows him 

^ Aind'il gajasamdrudhd Vaisnavl gaYuddsand M dhesvan vrsdrudhd Kaumdrl sihhivdhand Btak'nii 
kamsasamdriidhd i^Devikavaca), 

2 Cf. Mrcch. {ed. Stenzler), p. 30, 1 . 20 : namo varaddya kumdra-KdYttikeydya namah kanakasaktaye. 

3 On the eighth Sakti, cf. Moor, Hindu Pantheon (Madras, 1864), p. 65, and Burgess, Elura Cave Temples, 
PI. XXXIV, figs. I and 3. 

^ A facsimile, Cunningham, 6 ** i?., Vol. I, PI. XIII, 2. The character is the same as that of the other 
Nalanda inscription, which contains the name of Raja Gopala of Gauda. 

^ Cf» my Note sur u?ie statue du Gandhdra conservee au Mu^ee da Lahore, B. E. F. E O. (Avril-Juin, 19C»3») 

2 F 2 
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as the embodiment of worldly prosperity. With his left hand he clasps the 
neck of the pearl-vomiting mongoose, his typical attribute. As pointed out by 
M. Foucherd its prototype is the purse, made of the skin of the mongoose fSkr. 
nakula) and therefore called nakulaka. Thus Jambhala’s nakida is in realit} th(' 
nakulaka redivivus. The attribute in his right hand, in the present instance mutilated 
and unrecognisable, is a lemon. The three objects in front of his lotus-scat seem to 
be sacrificial implements. The central one is a conch-shell ; the nature of the other 
two is not clear. But it is noteworthy that on both sides of the head of one of the 
Jambhala images in the Calcutta Museum, reproduced by M. Foucher, we find a vessel 
similar to that on which in our sculpture his right foot is placed Except for 
the head, which in our specimen is wanting, we cannot fail to notice the 
striking resemblance between the Buddhist Jambhala and the Brahmanical Gane^a " 
The latter also " the remover of obstacles ” is essentially a god of prosperity and, on 
that account, is invoked at the outset of undertakings and portrayed over the entrance 
of buildings. The common assumption that GaneSa should be a god of wisdom seems 
to me to be unsupported either by literary or iconographical evidence It would bo 
interesting to trace the relationship between those two popular deities and the history of 
their plastic representations. 

Among the sculptures from Queen’s College there are two fine specimens of 
miniature votive caityas of basalt, such as are commonly met 
with in important Buddhist sanctuaries like Budh Gaya Th(‘ 
smaller of the two ^ (No. 7, ht. 27 cm.; fig. 2) from Bihar is of 
special interest. On each of the four sides there is an 
ornamental chapel, in which a cross-legged figure is seated 
These four figures, each characterized by a special gesture 
{mudra) and, like the Tirtharnkaras of the Jainas, by an emblem 
{cihna, laksand) in front of their seat, must be the Jinas or 
Dhyani-buddhas of the four quarters. Their names are ; 
Aksobhya seated to the east in the earth-touching attitude 
P'S- 2- {bhumzsparka-mudrd) on a throne whereon are carved a pair 

of lions ; Ratnasarnbhava facing southward and distinguished by the gift-bestowing 
gesture {vara-mudra) and two horses (?) ; Amitabha, sitting tow'ards the west in 
meditation {dhy ana-mud y a) on a peacock throne ; and Amoghasiddhi, facing north with 
his hand raised as if to impart security {^abhaya-mudra) ^ and having a pair of winged 
dragons on his seat.^ It will be noticed that these Dhyani-buddhas do not wear the 
monk’s dress of the Manusi-buddhas, but are adorned with a diadem and various orna- 
ments. Beneath the figure of Ratnasarnbhava there are traces of an inscription, which 
seems to contain merely the name of the deity ; \_Ra\t\nd]sa\in\bhav ah . 

In the intervening spaces between the four chapels there are smaller niches, each 



^ Cf. Foucher, op. cit,^ p. 125. 

• ,* Ganesa is mostly four-armed, but some ancient images, like that of Bhitarl noticed by Cun- 

nmgham (A, S, R., Vol, I, p. have only two arms. 

3 Kittoe, Drawings, Vol. I, No. 100. 

P- 350* In Dr. Waddell’s list Aksobhya has the elephant, whereas the lion belono-s 

^ ^ f Dhyani-buddha of the centre. The cihna of Amoghasiddhi is described there as a wino*ed 

dwarf (Kimnara). ^ 
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containing a standing female figure. These figures which must represent the female 
energies of the four Dhyani-buddhas are marked by inscriptions over them, from the 
character of which we may refer the sculpture to the ninth or tenth century. That to 
the right of Aksobhya, holding a vzna (?) and having a lotus- (?) stalk wound round its 
left arm, is called Mahasahasapravada That to the right of Ratnasambhava has also a 
lotus-stalk to the left and holds a vajra (?) in the right. Her name is Mahavatira 
The one to the right of Amitabha holds — so it seems — a bunch of flowers in the left hand, 
to which her name Mahamanjarl seems to refer. Her other hand is in the vara-nuidra 
The fourth figure has a lotus-flower in the right hand and is marked as Sitavati This 
may be the same as the Sita of Dr. Waddell’s list, who, however, is said to be the Sakti 
of Amitabha. The other names all differ. 

The other votive catty a (No. 8 ; ht 39 cm.) has also four chapels with cross-legged 
Buddha figures, respectively in the uttarahodht-{^), bhumisparka, dharmacakra dccidi 
vara-mudra The minor niches are occupied by standing figures, which also appear to 
be Buddhas One of them holds both hands before the breast. The other three have 
the right hand in the gift-bestowing attitude, w'hereas in the left they hold some indefi- 
nite object. 

That the basalt pedestal (No. 9, ht. 21 cm.; PI. LXIlI,fig. 2) originates from 
Magadha, may be inferred from its being reproduced in Cunningham’s Mahabodhi,’^ 
though no reference to it is made in the text. Of the image to which it belongs only so 
much remains as to indicate that the deity stood on a lotus cushion and had an attendant 
standing on each side. Possibly it was a Bodhisattva The stalk which we see rising 
to the left of the main figure could indicate Avalokite§vara, Maniu^ri or Maitreya, 
according as it belonged to a red lotus, a blue lotus or a campa flower. 

On a countersunk panel beneath the lotus on which the central figure stood, there 
are three objects in low relief : a conch-shell, a vessel on which a dish of flour (?) is 
placed, and a burning lamp. Evidently these represent sacrificial implements such as 
are found commonly on the base of statues at Budh Gaya. On both sides of the central 
panel we find a couple of human worshippers. The male figure to the proper right has 
in his right hand a lotus-shaped censer ; with his left he seems to place apiece of cloth 
in an alms-bowl which stands in front of him. The woman kneeling behind him presents 
a pearl-string, as does the male person on the opposite side of the sculpture. The 
fourth figure folds the hands in adoration. That these four persons are the actual 
donors of the image is borne out by the inscriptions (PI. LXIV, No 3). Along the rim 
over the central panel we find ; Om deyadharmo yamThadukasya meaning “ the pious 
gift of Thadu(ka).” The four remaining inscriptions are placed each over one of 
the kneeling figures. They tell us that the man with the censer is Thadu himself. The 
woman behind him, probably his consort, is called Vallahu. The man on the opposite 
side bears the name of Yajju-(ka) and may be Thadu’s younger brother or son. As 
far as the sculpture allows us to judge, they seem to be men of the same age. 
The fourth figure named Nunne may be Yajju’s wife. The character is that of the 
ninth and tenth centuries. 

Of no less Interest, though inferior in workmanship, is the sandstone pedestal 
(No. 10, ht. 46 cm.; PI. LXHI,fig. 3), which must have belonged to an image of 


^ Cunningham^ Mahabodhi, Ph XXVIII. 
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Sakyamuni, seated cross-legged in the attitude of preaching the law [dluiymacakra- 
mudrd). We may even say more precisely that it represented the Buddha delivering 
his first sermon in the Deerpark {mrgadamd) near Benares. This is evident from the 
wheel and the two deer separated by a pair of upright lajras, which occupy the 
centre of the pedestal. The two lions merely characterize it as a siihlulsami (tlirone, 
lit. lion-seat)j whereas the two supporting Cupids on the corners are a decorative* 
element, borrowed from classical art. 

We know that the sculpture originates from Sarnath, the spot where the event to 
which it refers — one of the four most important in Gautama’s life — was supposed to have* 
taken place. The circumstances of the find are twice recorded by Sir A. Cunningham,^ 
but unfortunately his twm accounts do not agree wdth regard to the exact find-spot. 
Whereas he first states that it was unearthed by Babu Jagat Singh, the Dlwan of Raja 
Chait Singh of Benares, in 1793-94, while demolishing a stupa 520 feet to the westward 
of the great tope of Sarnath, he mentions elsewhere that it wms found at the large brick 
mound called Caukandl half a mile to the south of that monument. I presume that the 

latter statement, which w^as published several years after the other, is due to an over- 
sight. 

That the sculpture belongs to Sarnath is also evident from the inscription 
(PI. LXIV, No, 4), cut in two lines, 70 cm. long, and a third line 1 1 cm. long on the 
raised border over the front relief. The letters, which at places are slightly damaged, 
are about i cm. high. The inscription was first published by Wilford, again by 
Cunningham ^ and finally by Dr. E. Hultsch.® 


Transcript. 

^ lOot namo Buddhaya\\ Varanatt(si)-sarasyam Gurava-^ri-Vamardsi- 
Padahjam \ dradhya namita-hhupati-siroruhaih kaival-ddhlsaml I'sdna-Citraghant- 
adi-hrth-ratna^satani yau\ Gaud.adhifo Mahipdlah Kdkydm srtmdn=akara[yat\\\ 
phall krta pandttyaii hodhdv'=-avhnDartt\ncLii\ tctu Dharminardjtkdni 
sangam^ Dharmmacakram punar=navam\\ Krtavantau ca navhmm=astamahd- 
sthana-saila-gandhakutlm \ eidm ^rl-Sthirapalo Vasantafalo 'imjah srlmdn [ 11 * 1 . 

Z- Gam-oat 1082 Pausa-dine II 
4-5. Yedharmmd, etc. 


Translation, 

K •'‘"Buddha! The illustrious Sthirapala [and hisj younger 

brother the .Uustnous Vaeantapala, „hom the lord of Gauda, the illustrious Mahipala, 
caused to establish m KaSi [the temples of] ISana (Siva) and Citraghanta (Durga), 
and other precious monuments of his glory* in hundreds-after he had worshipped 
he foot of Gurava Sn VamaraSi, which is like a lotus in the lake of Varanasi sur- 

j . ’ TB ri f^tuugh the hair of bowing kings ; they who have 

made learning fruitful, and who do not turn back [on their w-ay] to supreme knowledge, 

he recovered it in 1849." ' ^akatedht, p. 65, Kitloe, Lra^tngSy vo). I, No. 120, notes that 

■ A. y. y, v,r. in, p. v„,. x,, .3,, 

. L iiktaT; .liriiriT r/pf f 

s cf, J. F. Fleet, Corpus Inscr. Ind-, Vol. Ill, p. 212, footnote. 
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restored ASoka’s stupa and [the shrine of] the wheel of the Law completely, and built 
this new temple of stone from the eight holy places. Anno 1083 on the nth day of 
Pausa. (Follows Buddhist Creed.) 

My version differs from that of Dr. Hultsch in the following points. The com- 
pound which Dr. H ultsch renders by “ I§anas {i.e., Lingas) paintings 
and bells,” I believe to refer to two distinct sanctuaries which once must have existed at 
Benares. P. Hirananda has drawn my attention to the following line of the Ka§i- 
khanda (XXXIII, 75 ) • “ ^ycum hi Citraghante'si Ghantaknrnas tvayam hradah." 
“This is the [shrine of] Citraghante§I and this is the tank Gharitakarna.” The “ Lady of 
the brilliant bell ” must be Durga, among whose attributes the bell takes a prominent 
place. An inhabitant of Benares informs me that the temple of Citraghanta still exists 
near the Cauk. 

The word dharmarajika, denotes a stupa as pointed out by Dr. Hultsch, but more 
particularly a stupa erected by A§oka, the Dharmaraja of the Buddhists. This is 
evident from the following passage in the Divyavadana (ed. Cowell & Neil, p. 379) 
quoted by M. Foucherd A'soko nania .... dharma'>'djo .... caturasitzm 
Dharma’ aj ika-sahasram pratisthapayisy ati . “ ASoka the dharmaraja will establish 
eighty-four thousand Dharmarajikas.” Hluen Tsiang ^ ascribes two stupas near 
Benares to A§oka. One of the two indicated the spot where the Tathagata began to 
turn the wheel of the law. Presumably it may be identified with the great stupa 
of Sarnath, known by the name of Dhamek, which, I believe, can be derived from 
the ancient designation Dharmarajika.® Close to this monument stood, in the days of 
Hiuen Tsiang, a temple which enshrined a life-size image of Buddha represented as 
turning the wheel of the law. The close connection of the two buildings makes 
it probable that this was the second ancient monument repaired by Sthirapala and 
Vasantapala, which is indicated by the name of Dharmacakra “the wheel of the 
law.” 

The edifice, the erection of which is recorded in the inscription, is called a 
Gandhakuti {lit. hall of perfumes) which originally meant the dwelling of the living 
Buddha, especially that in the famous Jetavana of Sravasti, but in later days a shrine 
in which his image was placed.^ The temple of the two Pala brothers is stated to have 
been of stone from eight sacred places {mahasthand) . I presume that the eight 
sacred places of Buddhism are meant, i.e., the places where the eight main events of 
Buddha’s life happened, to wit Kapilavastu, Budh Gaya, Benares, Kuginagara, the 
scenes of his birth, enlightenment, first sermon and death, and Sanka§ya, Sravasti, 
Vai§ali and Rajagrha, which witnessed the four great miracles.® Another possible 
explanation is that the eight makasthanas are the places where Buddha’s relics were 
deposited, namely, Rajagrha, Vai§ali, Kapilavastu, Allakappa, Ramagrama, Vethadipa, 
Pava and Ku.^inagara.® 

Another pedestaH (No. 1 1, ht. 38 cm. ; PI. LXIII, fig. 4) originates from Sarnath ; 

1 A. Foucher, op. dt., p. 55. ® Si-yu-H (transl. Beal), Vol. II, p. 46, 

® The intermediate forms would be dhammaraika, dhamreka, dhamreka, dhammek. 

* Cf. Cunningham, A. 5 . i?., Vol. XI, p. 85; ICern, Manual of Buddhism, p. 28: Grunwedoi -Burgess, 
Buddhist art in India, p. 46; and Ind. Ant., Vol. IX, p. 143. 

5 Foucher, op. cit., pp. 162 and 166. 

6 Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 46- ^ Kittoe, Drawings, Vol. I., No. 144. 
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its material is Chunar sandstone. The main figure which, as in the last two specimens, 
is broken, must have been a Bodhisattva. This we may conclude from the ornaments and 
from the peculiar position of the legs {lahtasana or rajalllasana) , in which the right 
foot is hanging down or, as in the present case, supported by a small lotus flow cr placed 
at the side of the lotus on which the figure is seated. This is shown more cleail} 
in the tw'o attending figures, which are better preserved than the cential one. 
They represent female deities and, from the lotus- (?) stalk which they hold in their 
left hand, it may be surmised that they may be representations of the goddess Tara. 
If so, the central figure w'as probably Loke§vara, of whom Tara is the favourite attend- 
ant. It is also possible that the image represented Tara herself, and that the two at the* 
side were merely repetitions, as in the case of the Marici image (No. 4). The lotus- 
stalk which we see rising to the left of the central figure wmuld admit of either of 
these two identifications. Each of the two supposed Tara figurines has again its 
attendant standing at its side. The two kneeling figures, male and female, can from the 
analogy of the Magadha pedestal (No. 9) be identified as the donors of the sculpture. 

The inscription (PL LXIV, No. 5) on the central facet of the pedestal consists of 
two lines of 24 cm. and a third short line of 2 cm. in length. The average size of the 
letters, which are very badly engraved and at places destroyed, is i to 1 '2 cm. 1 read it : 

1. Ye dha\r'\mma hetuprabhava hetun = tesam Tathagato hy = avadat - 
tesam ca yo nlrodha evamvadl mah\d\. 

2. sramanah j] Deyadha\_r\mmo yam pra'vara-mahdyan-anuydyl-\_pa~\ramo- 
pasaka-Magadhlya'^ Srl-^ama- 

3. nkasya {?) 

The first line and the initial word of the second line contain the Buddhist creed. 
The remaining portion may be rendered : " This [is] the pious gift of the follower of 
the excellent Mahayana, the lay devotee, the illustrious Samanka (.?) from Magadha ” 

A curious fragment ^ (No. 12 ; ht. 30 cm., fig. 3) of sandstone from Sarnath must 

likewise belong to the expiring days of 
Indian Buddhism. This is evident from the 
character of the inscription (PL LXIII, No. 6), 
which consists of two lines Nagari of 23 and 
28‘5 cm. - It contains only the Buddhist 
creed. We are thus justified in attributing 
it to the Bauddha religion with which the 
sculpture itself does not show' any connection. 
Over the inscription there is a nude male figure, 
of which the head is broken, stretched out 
on its back, between two kneeling figures 
much injured, of which that to the proper left is a woman. The other seems to be 
identical. The)’ wear a girdle and a necklace. Both seem to hold a garland as an 
offering. Possibly the fragment belongs to a Tantric sculpture, the lying figure 
representing a corpse on which the deity stands. It cannot have any relation to 
Buddha’s parinirvana. 



^ This reading is mainly based on Kittoe’s transcript. 
^ Kittoe’s Drawings^ Vol. I, No. 20. 
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Of the remaining pieces three (Nos. 13-15) will be found on the list * of objects 
discovered at Sarnath in June 1855 by Professor F. E. Hall, who describes them 
in the following terms : — 

No. 13 (Hall, No. 5). “A female head and throat, 3^ inches (9 cm.) high, broken off 
from a statuette, sandstone, of very marked character, hair parted in short bandeaux in 
the centre, ending in a series of short curls, with a short club of hair thrown back 
from the top of the head ; high pencilled eyebrows ; half-closed eyelids ; forehead and 
nose in one straight line ; facial angle about 80 ; smiling expression of mouth ; coloured 
part of the under lip marked in an exaggerated degree almost like a protruded 
tongue ; profile very Egyptian ; throat marked with two folds ; long earrings.” 

No. 14 (Hall, No. 6). “A torso, sandstone, 8 inches (20 cm.) high j alto-relievo 
from throat to knee ; proportions hermaphrodite ; slightly draped ; right hip thrown 
forward.” 


No. 15 (Hall, No. 7). “Alto-relievo fragment; sandstone, 5 inches (ii cm.) long ; 
a female right hand, holding a custard-apple; armlet bordered above with kawris 
and below with gems cut in facets, and with kawris alternately ; phalanges of the 
fingers not marked, but running into curves ; ring on the little finger.” 

I have only to add that No. 13 is perhaps a Bodhisattva head, the prototype 
of which is found in Gandhara. No. 14 is undoubtedly the 
^ torso of a standing Buddha image of the same type as the one 

j first described (No. i). We have in our collection another 

j flS I fragment (No. 16, ht. 23 cm.) of exactly the same type 
and material, and therefore presumably also from Sarnath. 
No. 8-| of Professor Hall’s list, described as “apinnade, 6 
inches high with small figure of Buddha, cross-legged in 
niche; sandstone” would agree with one of the sculptures 
from Queen’s College (No. 17) were it not for the size, which 
is 33 cm., i.e., nearly double that of Professor Hall’s specimen. 
Fig. 4 - The remaining four pieces, which are all in sandstone, 

may be briefly enumerated as follows : — A Buddha image ^ (No. 18 ; ht. 31 cm. ; fig. 4), 

g the head of which is lost, seated crosslegged in dharmacakra- 

mudrd. In the centre of the pedestal a wheel and five 
figures, probably the five mendicant friars. 

Slab (No. 19 ; ht. 39 cm. ; fig. 5) with the figure of a 
Bodhisattva (Avalokitegvara ?) seated on a lotus in “ the: 
sportive fashion ” {lalitdsana) wearing a mitre and holding in 
his left hand the stalk of a lotus-flower. The right hand, 
which is broken, probably rested on the knee in the vara- 
mudra, but may also have held the lotus-stalk which rises 
on that side. The miniature figure of a human worshipper 
J projects from the pedestal. 

I Slab (No. 20; ht. 13 cm.) showing two rows each of 
' fifteen Buddha figures seated in the attitude of meditation, the 
Fig. 5. one row being placed over the other. 

1 y. A, S. Vol. XXV (1S56}, p. 399. ^ Perhaps identical with No. 59 of Kittoe’s Drawings, Vol. L 
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Fragment (No. 21 ; ht. i7'2 cm.) of a head with a radiating halo; probably 
belonging to an attendant. Of the main figure traces of the hand remain. 

J. Ph. Vogel. 


Postscript. — Since writing the above I received the following note from Dr 
T. Bloch on the Inscription from Nalanda : — 

“ I have considered,” Dr. Bloch writes, “ the inscription of which you senrt me an 
impression and propose to read -. 

Om Sri- Nalanda- Sri- Dhamrahat fa dedharmo=a-pratipallta=rnaiglrJka’sva 

Dandikasya. 
and to correct this into : 

Om Srl-Nalanda-Srl-Dharmahaffe deyadharmo-yam prntipadita Aranyagxi i- 
kasya Dandikasya. 

“ The 8th letter after om is certainly ha and not bha. As the word is a compound 
wdth Aa//a=modern hat, it must be the name of a village, where the image was set 
np and which belonged to the district of Nalanda, It seems to me not altogether 
impossible that Dharmahatta may be an old name for the modern Dharawat, an 
ancient site in the north-western corner of Gaya District, about 30 miles west 
of Nalanda, where there are many Buddhist and Hindu remains. 

“ The (7 after dedharmo I take as a careless spelling for yam ii.e., nyam) 
The curious tw'o but last letter I propose to read nda. Dandikasya at least gives a 
good sense as a name. The sign which you read 'sa%t, must, I think, be nai. It 
IS, of course, possible that it may contain also a prefixed r, which in this alphabet is 
merely expressed by a short slanting line attached to the left-hand sides of the 
letter, and which is here as Invisible as in rmo of dedharmo. 

“ So far I think my reading stands on pretty safe ground. But I admit that my 
emendation of the word pratipallta, etc., is very bold. However the orthography 
must be far from correct. There is also the objection against it that we Should 
expect the Instrumental Dandikena instead of Dandikasya. I do not think this 
carries ^ much weight, as the author of this short record probably knew very little 
Sanskrit, and as generally only the donor’s name is connected with deyadharmo=yam 
in similar inscriptions without such a word as pratipadita or like. 

“ I translate : 

This pious gift of Dandika, an inhabitant of Aranyagiri, has been presented 
at Dharmahatta, which belongs to [the district of] Nalanda.’ I may add that 
before ihis reading and emendation occurred to me, I was inclined to read • pratitall 
Tanyatgirlkasya which I thought might stand for Tandyagirikasya and Pratitall 
' protecting ’) might be a title denoting Dandika as a sort of frontier offiLr 
We then would have to correct either pratipalinas=Tandyagirikasya D. or Tandya- 
girtkasya pratipadi-Dandtkasya. But pratipadin never seems to occur in such a 

technical meaning, and Aranyagiri seems to me preferable as a local name to 
Tandyagiri.” 
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O NE of the most frequently occurring decorative forms upon mediaeval Hindu 
temples, and more especially in the Chalukyan work of the Kanarese districts, 
is the very conventional and highly ornate makara. It is mostly found at the spring- 
ing of those makara-foranas, or florid ornamental arches, which are so frequently 
seen thrown across overhead, from pillar to pillar, in rolls and cusps of airy 
gracefulness ; or, on a smaller scale, engirdling the tops of image niches and panels 
upon the temple walls. The cusped arch is usually represented as emerging from the 
distended jaws of one of these animals, placed upon either side ; and, after mounting 
through several feathered foliations, the two halves meet together at the apex and 
enter the jaws of a kirttimukha or ' face of fame ’ — a grotesque grinning mask, with 
great tusks, goggle eyes, and a pair of horns. Fig. 14, on the accompanying plate, 
gives a fair representation of this as it is met with in Chalukyan work. This parti- 
cular example is taken from the old temple of Dodda Basavanna at Dambal, in the 
Dharwar District, of the i ith century. The makara is frequently used as a gargoyle, 
or water spout, to carry off the ceremonial washing water from the shrine, which, 
passing through a channel in the walls, flows out through the animal’s jaws. 

The makara, as here portrayed, with its florid tail, is the most usual representa- 
tion of the animal in mediaeval work, but there are variants. The makara is, 
however, found in more ancient work, from the time of A§oka down to the later 
caves ; but the earlier flsh-like forms are very different from those of later times, and, 
were it not that those early ones fulfil the same raison d'Stre in decorative details, 
we might almost fail to see the connection between the one and the other. The 
mediaeval form, as represented in fig. 14, shows us a heavy- bodied, short-legged 
quadruped, with huge jaws, and a short curling trunk or elongated proboscis. But the 
glory of the beast is in its tail. This, starting in its natural place, and not from the 
navel, as we find is the case with the florid tails of some of the gandharvas in the 
ceilings at Abu, curls and spreads up around and over his back and haunches, in a 
magnificent multiplicity of elaborate flourishes and whorls, forming a fan-like display 
of intricate and interlacing arabesques. In some cases the body is dwarfed into 
insignificance beside it. 

All animals that we meet with in old Hindu ornament, are, save this creature, 
more or less true to life and recognizable. It is noticeable that, the more rare an 

animal, the less true is its delineation, and the greater the liberties taken by the artist. 

2 G2 
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in its portrayal. This was, no doubt, due to the rarer aniniaLs ban- Ir.s^ .uailable as 
models, and less often seen, if seen at all. Thus the artist was tempted to draw from 
his imagination what was denied to his sight ; and, as his work was not likel_\ to be 
criticized, his critics being even more ignorant than himself, he prmlueed some wonder- 
ful and fearsome forms. The makam, whatever its origin, was to liim what the 
dragon was to old European artists— a mythical beast, with some g.'m-ral ('harae- 
teristics and a generally accepted form, the details ot which (-ould be worked out as the 
fancy of the artist suggested. The lion, for instance, is far k-ss true to hie than the 
homely, domesticated elephant or bull, and often it is diliu ult to ti 11 wlu tlu i <i 
certain form is intended for that animal or a tiger. 

As already showm, the part of the least true to liie is his tail, which is 

no tail at all in the true sense, but a highly ornate appendage of flowing arabescpie. 
This would argue that the sculptor knew less about this extremil} of the lx asl than 
the rest of his body ; and that I believe, for the verygoodreasonth.it the origin.al 
animal had no caudal appendage, or, at most, an economie.'illy sm.all stump 1 laving .a 
thick hide, that no living fly could make an impression upon, :i tail would h.ue bei-n 
superfluous, save as ornament ; and it w'as for this purpose the sculptor supplied the 
deficiency from his own designs. The animal was, no doubt, first ,'ij)pro])n:iti“d for 
its very accommodating jaws and prehensile proboscis. The eleph.'int, though possess- 
ing the latter member to perfection, h.as a contemptibly poor mouth for decorative 
treatment.^ 

As to the prototype of the mediaeval makara it is not e.asy to lix it. 'I'lic word 
mahara (‘magar’ or ‘mugger’) usually signifies an alligator or crocodile, but the 
makara, as represented, does not suggest either of these animtils. In the earliest 
examples, such as those at Mahabodhi, Bharhut, and Sanrhi, figs. 4 to 7, we find a 
two or four-footed beast with a fish’s tail, a crocodile’s head .and snout, loose 
flapping ears, and the body, in some cases, partly covered with scales. Here the t.ail 
has been the weakest part. The artist clearly intended to represent the crocodile, but 
he w^as not so sure about the tail, which, when the animal was seen, w.as, morc‘ often 
than not, obscured by trailing in mud and water. Prudence forbade him satisfying his 
curiosity by a closer examination, and, as it w'as partly a waiter animal, In* naturally 
supposed it to have a fish’s tail and scales, and so portrayed it. The transition from 
the knob on the snout to the short curled proboscis is well shown in figs. 4 to 1 1, and 
the flowing tail of arabesque has begun in fig. ii and is fully developed in fig. 13. 
Between figs. 13 and 14 an entirely new body has beem introduced — the bodv which 
it IS so difficult to identify. Of all animals, approximating to this mediaeval delineation, 
the rhinoceros and tapir are the nearest. The former has been, and still is, a native 
of India, but whether the tapir ever was, I have been unable to ascertain. The 
nearest spot, where it is at present found, is Sumatra and Java, where the makara is 
used on the Boro Budur monument (figs. 24 to 27). Figs, i and 2 show the 


In ,.4, f tn /wrfia, by Piof. A. Grunwedel (translated by Dr. Jas. Burgess), an illu.stration of a 

.s given on page 57, wmeh has an elephants head, but it appears to be quite modern, and is taken from 
the ornament upon a dress. A footnote refers to three other examples. Rajendralal Mitra’s Budh Gaya I have 
no with me as I wr'te. but the oAer two illustrations, from Cunningham’s Mahabodhi and Burgess’s Cave Temples, 

^^1 ft Mahabodhi, deferred to, fig! i8. 

there is a true early form of the makara whieh I have reproduced on the aecompanying plate, reversed, fig. 4- 
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rhinoceros and tapir, traced, respectively, from a photograph and a woodcut, 
while fig. 3 is a tracing from a woodcut in the Sf. Nicholas Magazine'^ depict- 
ing the attack of a jaguar upon a tapir in the forests of Brazil. The great 
similarity between the beast here, in a state of fear and agony, with the mediaeval 
representation of the makara^ is most striking; and, did we know that the tapir 
was ever a native of India, we might rest assured that it was the prototype of 
the makara. There is the same elongated proboscis or short trunk, slightly curled 
at the end, the same large ear lobes thrown flat back, and the same rows of teeth 
with four large tusks. 

That the original animal was amphibious is shown plainly in the early crocodile 
and fish-like forms, where it is provided with legs, and in the mediaeval variety, where, 
in the temple of Vimala Shah on Mount Abu, twelve hundred years later, fig. 23, it is 
shown as standing in a river, stocked with fish and tortoises. If we take the purely 
Indian beast, the rhinoceros, it is not easy to account for the absence of the horn. 
It is easy enough to understand how the prehensile upper lip of the earlier makara 
became, in a country of elephants, stretched still further into the longer trunk, as 
represented in fig. 22, an altogether modern representation. Here the body and legs 
are also more attenuated. The ears of the rhinoceros are set much higher in the head 
than in the makara ; in fact, they are close together on the crown of the head, whereas 
those of the tapir, especially when dropped in fear, correspond better wfith those of the 
makara. In neither animal is there any tail to speak of, and this fact gave the artist 
the chance of drawing upon his own fertile imagination to supply w^hat was 
lacking ; for, without some sort of appendage, the fat beast would have looked some- 
what unlovely. The scrolls, starting from under the belly, and curling up on to the 
flanks, might have been suggested by the overlapping rolls of thick skin in the rhinoceros ; 
and the scales, shown in fig. 15, by the knobbly appearance of its hide. 

Of the rhinoceros we have the following description : “ His under lip is like 

that of an ox but the upper more like that of a horse ; using it, as that creature does, 
to gather hay from the rack, or grass from the ground ; wfith this difference, that the 
rhinoceros has a power of stretching it out above six inches, to a point, and doubling 
it round a stick or one’s finger, holding it fast ; so that, as to that action, it is not unlike 
the proboscis of an elephant and, again, “ Its hide is of a dark greyish brown 
colour, very thick and covered with scaly incrustations (giving it somewhat of the 
appearance of the excoriated bark of the maple tree), and about the joints of the body 
it hangs in large folds the upper lip is very flexible, capable of elonga- 

tion, and possesses a finger-like extremity with which the animal can grasp its food, 
but when not in action it curls over the low^er lip, which is rather square, and very 
broad. Of the tapir we are told, “ the neck is flattened at the sides, and arched 
.above, where it is furnished with a mane of short hairs ; the eyes are small bur quick ; 
the ears are pointed ; the snout is well adapted for searching in the ground for roots, 

and it resembles a proboscis in being prehensile and capable of elongation ; 

sometimes it enters the w^ater deliberately, and swims on the surface ; at 


1 For October, 1892. 

2 Jardme’s NaHiral History: Mammalia (Edinburgh, 1836), 

3 J, H, Fennell : Natural History of British and Foreign Quadrupeds. 
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other times, especially when in danger, it plunges in, and walks along the bottom, 
totally immersed for at least a couple of minutes and then rises to the surface to- 
breathe, and having done so, either dives down again or swims.’ ^ 

The dictionaries define the makara as “ A kind of sea animal, a crocodile, a shark ” 

. “A kind of sea monster confounded with the crocodile, shark, dolphin, rU . 

(properly a fabulous animal regarded as the emblem of Kama deva)” Name 

of a mythical fish or sea monster” “An aquatic monster, understood 

usually of the alligator, crocodile, shark, but, properly, a fabulous animal ” 

“ A marine monster, confounded usually with the crocodile and shark, but, properly, a 
fabulous animal — as a fish it might be conjectured to be the horned shark, or unicorn 


fish.” 

There are many references to the makara in Hindu literature. The Dhagavad- 
gita,^ in Krsna’s address to Arjuna, says, “ iVmong the purifiers I am the wind ; 1 am 
Rama among the armed men ; lam makara among fish, and I am Jahnavl among 
the rivers.” And in the Pancatantra,* “ And there under that tree, once upon a 
time, a makara, by name Karalamukha (having a terrible jaw) came up out of the sea 
and sat on a spot close to the bank of soft sand.” The same work further tells us ‘ 
that Pihgala, who was the ocean of the knowledge of metrical science, was killed on 
the sea shore by a. makara. The Trikanda§esa® enumerates several varieties of sea 
monsters under such names as jalarupa, makara, maroli, asidamstraka, which art* 
practically synonymous terms. In a list given in the Abhidhana-cintamani *' the makara 
s mentioned as an aquatic animal. It is also mentioned in a similar manner in the 
Bhagavata-puraria,^ Haravall, AmarakoSa,® Halayudha,® Lalita-vistara,’“ .Susruta,” 
VIediniko§a,^- Vajasaneyisariihita,*® etc. These all make the makara an aquatic animal, 
ind, since it could come up and kill a man upon dry land, an amphibious one also. 
Thus we find in the earliest representations, such as in figs. 4 to ii, they were 
livided between a great fish and a crocodile. And, curiously enough, the name is still 
ipplied to the former, for, in a newspaper account of a huge shark captured at 
'eroke in Cochin, two years ago, which measured eighteen and a half feet long, 
; is stated that the natives there called it a makara-matsyam. 


The makara is used as one of the Hindu signs of the zodiac, namely that for 
apricornus, and, when depicted as such in mediaeval carving, it has the shape as in- 
g. 16. It is the cognisance of Puspadanta, the ninth tirthankara of the Jainas. 
he banner of Kamadeva is known as the m akaradhvaja or viinadhvaja, 7niiia 
leaning a fish ; and the vehicle of Varuna, the god of the waters, is the makara. 
le IS represented riding upon it in those richly sculptured attadikpdla ceilings where 
e holds the post of Regent of the West. A favourite shaped earring is called a 
lakarakundalam, and is shown as worn in the left, or Vaisnava, ear of statues of the 
ual god Harihara; the right, or Saiva, ear having a naga earring called a nagendra- 
%ndalam. These are the customary earrings worn by these two gods. Each river 
Dddess has her favourite animal, that of Gahga being the makara. 


^ J. H. Fennell, op. cit, 

^ Chap. 10; Sloka, 2 ii> 

® Fourth T antra. 

^ Second T antra ; SI ok a, 33, 
^ I. 2, 22 ; III, 3, 67. 


® Tiryakkdnda caturtha, s. 417. 
^ III, 10, 19-23* 

® I, 10, 20. 

Mil, 38 *. 


383= 9 5 432. 4 - 
I, 206, 27. 

200 . 


XXIV, 
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In the accompanying plate we have examples from B.C. 250 down to the 
present time. Fig. 4 is from Anoka’s railing at Mahabodhi, Budh Gaya, of about 
B.C. 250. Nos. 5 and 6 are from the Bharhut $tufa, of very nearly, if not quite, 
the same age. It will be noticed how the knob on the snout of the crocodile has 
developed into a curled upper lip. No. 7 is from the Sanchi gates, of about the 
beginning of the Christian era, while fig. 8 represents a makara carved on a Buddhist 
padukd slab found at Ter, of which a description was given in the last Annual Report. 
Nos. 9 and 10 are from Mathura, and No. 1 1 is from a cave at Aiholi of about the 
sixth century. It will be seen that in this last example the curl of the newly developed 
proboscis is inwards and downwards, and not backwards, as in the previous examples. 
In this respect the Idea of the trunk, or proboscis, of the elephant, rhinoceros, or tapir, 
is apparent, and that of the knob on the crocodile’s snout has dropped out. Though 
there is a marked difference in the delineation of the two makaras, they seem to have 
overlapped in their use, in point of time, for we find the later development, or, at least, 
the head, forelegs, and florid tail, in sixth century cave architecture. Figs. 12 and 
13 are from the Kanheri and Ajanta caves, respectively. Figs. 14 to 20 are nearly 
all from Chalukyan temples of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and show, in most 
cases, the full body of the animal. A vTragal^ or memorial slab, at Murde^vara In 
North Kanara, of two centuries later, supplies fig. 21, where the body partakes more 
of the outline of the conventional Hindu lion. It will be noticed how exactly like the 
very earliest the ear-lobe is here, although seventeen centuries have Intervened. 
Examples 24 to 27 are from the Boro Budur in Java, and show hoiv the head, in 24, 
has passed into pure arabesque in 27. Fig. 22 is from a modern painted decoration, 
.and much resembles the later carving No. 21. 


Henry Cousens. 



EPIGRAPHY. 


I N the field of Epigraphy the efforts of the Survey have, so far as India proper is- 
concerned, been more evenly distributed over the country than has ever been t he 
case before. This perhaps is not to be wondered at, seeing that the personnel has never 
before been so strong. As now equipped, the Survey possesses well qualified San- 
skrit epigraphists in every circle, in addition to the special staff which is maintained to 
deal with South-Indian inscriptions ; besides which a first-rate scholar has been 
appointed to supervise the collection and publication of Moslem records — a branch of 
work that had hitherto been sadly neglected. 

In the collection of inscriptions of Southern India a record has been established in 
the past year by the Government Epigraphist. During the field season he visited over 
fifty sites in the Madura, Tinnevelly, North and South Arcot, Trichinopoly and Madras 
districts, and copied upwards of 800 new epigraphs, making a particular point of 
starting with those temples which were threatened with destruction or defacement, and 
copying their records before they could be obliterated. Brief notes on 61 7 of these 
are to be found in his Provincial Report, together with more detailed information 
regarding some of the more important ones. Among items of particular interest may be 
noticed the discovery of a Pallava inscription in the Triplicane temple at Madras and 
of ancient Tamil records in a tract of country where the prevailing language is at 
present Telugu. The Rastrakuta, Calukya, Hoysala and Vijayanagar inscriptions 
copied in the Bellary district furnish valuable additional information relating to the 
histories of those dynasties. The invasion of the Calukya dominions by the Cola 
king Rajaraja I. (A.D. 985 to 1013), which is testified to by inscriptions in the Tamil 
country and by a record in the Dharwar district, is an important historical event which 
was followed by other encounters between the Colas and Calukyas during nearly three- 
quarters of a century. The mention of the Kalle§vara temple at Bagali in a Calukya 
inscription of A.D. 1018 is interesting, because, according to Mr. Rea, “ the shrine and 
enclosed front mandapa are, in detail, mainly Dravidian, with Calukyan features inter- 
spersed.” The approximate date of three ancient temples in the Trichinopoly district 
is furnished by some of the Cola inscriptions copied in them during the past year. Of 
the records in the upper cave in Trichinopoly town rendered accessible by the removal of 
the modern brick walls an account will be found in the separate article by Mr. Venkayya. 
Some details regarding Cola history are also supplied by the fresh materials of which it is 
enough here to note the Saka date mentioned along with the regnal year of Virarajendra I. 
Professor Kielhorn’s calculation of the date of accession of another Cola king marks 
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another important step in elucidating the history of that dynasty. A number of inscrip- 
tions were copied belonging to the Saluvas, who usurped the Vijayanagar sovereignty 
towards the close of the 15th century and enjoyed it for a short interval. The con- 
struction of the big tower at Kalahasti, ascribed to the Vijayanagar king Krsnaraya in a 
Tiruvannamalai inscription noticed in last year’s Report, is confirmed by a Telugu 
record found at Kalahasti itself. The remission of revenue which the same king is 
reported to have made in favour of certain temples is also corroborated by two Tamil 
inscriptions. The later Vijayanagar records found in Triplicane show that two of the 
suburbs of Madras and three of the outlying villages had been granted to the local 
temple and that certain additions were made to that temple in A.D. 1564-65. 

Before leaving the subject of South-Indian inscriptions, I should like to give a 
short account of a series of important copper-plates that have come to light at Tiruva- 
lahgadu, just as this Report is going to Press. Their discovery does not belong, it is 
true, to the year under review, but they are of such exceptional interest as to merit notice 
at the earliest opportunity, and I may be pardoned, therefore, if I anticipate here the 
fuller description which will appear in the Annual Report of the Government Epigraphist. 
Tiruvalahgadu ^ "the sacred banyan forest” is a village in the Karvetnagar 
zamindart, 7 miles east-north-east of Arkonam Junction and three miles north of the 
Tiruvalahgadu station on the Arkonam -Madras section of the Madras Railway. The 
village is mentioned in 'the Tamil poem Pertyaptcranam in connection with the Saiva 
devotee Karaikkal-Ammaiyar, w'ho lived prior to the 7th century A.D. The anti- 
quity, which is thus established for the place, evidently led the Nattukkottai Chetties 
to undertake the repair of the much- frequented Vataranye§vara ^ temple. While 
excavating two of the shrines in this temple the Chetties found a number of copper 
images, gold and silver jewels, vessels, etc., together with a string of copper-plates 
weighing 8 maunds, 2 viss and 20 palams. The plates were examined almost at once 
bv Mr. Venkayya’s assistant, K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyer, who happened to be copying 
inscriptions in the district, and afterwards by Mr. Venkayya himself, to whom I am 
indebted for the notes which follow. 

The plates, whose rims are not raised, are 31 in number and measure about i foot 
I inch in length and about 6\ inches in height. They are strung on a massive 
ring which is almost circular and which measures about i foot 4! inches in diameter. 
The circumference of the ring is 4 feet 5^ inches, and its thickness ^ inch. The ends 
of the ring are secured at the base of an eight-petalled lotus,® supported on a compara- 
tively thicker segment of the ring, which measures 8|- inches. On each side of the 
bottom of the lotus the figure of a yalt is cut in relief on the thickened segment of the 
ring. The royal seal, which is circular, measuring 4^" in diameter and f" in thick- 
ness, rests on the expanded eight-petalled lotus already mentioned. In the centre of the 
seal is a tiger — the Co]a crest — (with its mouth open) seated (facing the proper right) 
on its hind legs, wdth the tail drawn through them and reaching to very near its mouth. 

’ Three stone inscriptions were copied at this village in i8g6 and one of them, belonging to the 2nd year of 
Rajakesarivarman Rajendra-Cola (f.e., the Calukya Cola Kulottunga I.), is published in Dr. Hultzsch’s South- 
Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, Part II, p. 134. 

2 Vatdranya is the Sanskrit equivalent o£ the Tamil dlangddu, ' the banyan forest.’ 

3 The “ 16 knobs at about equal distances from each other round the margin ” of the seal in the large Leyden 
grant, are evidently the 16 petals of the lotus on which the seal rests; see Vol. IV of the Arch csologi cal Survey 
of Southern India, p. 20^, where a description of the large Leyden grant is given. 
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On its front are two fish-the Pandya crest-and underneath the tiger and the fish is a 
bow-the Cera crest.' Behind the tiger is a lamp-stand, a spear, a flag (?) and what 
may be taken for a scimitar ; and behind the two fish a lamp-stand, a spear, a flag (?) 
and a batchet(?).' Over the fish and the tiger is a parasol with a chanri on each side of 
it. The tiger, the two fish, the lamp-stands, spears, flags, the hatchet and the scimitar, 
all stand on the string of the bow. Within the space occupied by the bow itself are 
figured the following from left to right a water-pot (?) ; a stand with a dish on it ; 
a drum between two vertical poles, with a horizontal one over them (the former termi- 
nating in tridents over the latter) ; a boar the Calukya crest facing the proper right 
and a svastika. All these symbols are engraved in relief on a countersunk surface within 
a well-raised circle. Outside this circle in raised Grantha characters is the following 
legend (consisting of the syllables svcisti STt and a Sanskrit verse in the ^X'lULSiithJi 
metre) running round the margin of the seal: Svcisfi Rajad-rUjnnya-vici- 

kuta-sreni-ratnesu ka>sanaM\\* \ etad-RUjendra-Colaiyci ParcikescirtvuTMmnnnh^^*^^ 
“Hail! Prosperity! This (is) Parakesarivarman Raj endra- Cola’s edict (to be 
borne) on the glittering jewels of the row of royal diadems it.e., to be respected by 
them).” The legend and most of the emblems on the seal are thus the same as those 
■on the seal of the large Leyden grant. The addition of the boar on the seal of the 
former is significant and may be due to the king’s conquest of both the Eastern and 
Western Calukyas, whose crest it was. 

The first nine plates and a part of the first side of the tenth are in Sanskrit, while 
the remainder of the tenth is in comparatively modern Tamil characters.' Plates 1 1 to 
31 are also in Tamil, but belong to the same period as the Sanskrit portion, which gives 
a long genealogy of the Colas down to the donor Rajendra-Cola I, (A.D. ion- 12 to 
1043-44). The great importance of the inscription thus lies in its Sanskrit portion, as 
the only other record hitherto known which furnishes the genealogy of the Colas, is 
the large Leyden grant. The Tamil portion of the Tiruvalahgadu plates is dated in the 
6th year of Rajendra-Cola’s reign (A.D. 1016-17) and the Sanskrit portion also refers 
to the grant having been made in the same year. But the conquest of Kataha ^ 
(in Burma), which, as we know from other inscriptions of the king, actually 
took place in the 15th or i6th year of his reign, is mentioned in the Sanskrit 
portion. It has, therefore, to be concluded that, as in the Leyden grant, the 


‘ That the Cera bow is also figured on the seal of the large Leyden grant appears from Vol. IV, p. 204, 
of the Archeological Surney of Southern India, where the circle enclosing the emblems is said to be “ double 
below. ■’ Compare the seal of the Madras Museum plates of Uttama-Cola figured on the plate entitled “ Seals of 
copper-plate grants ” facing p. 104 ol Epigraphia Iniica, Vol. III. In Nos. 152, 153 and 154 of Sir Walter 
myA’%Co%iis^of Southern (PL IV) the Cera bow is figured behind the tiger. No. 152 was issued by 

Kajendra-Cola L, the donor of the Tiruvalangadu plates. 

The two flags, the scimitar and the hatchet, as well as the emblems figured within the bow, which will 
e mentioned presently, are not found either on the seal of the large Leyden grant or on that of the Madras Museum 
-plates of Uttama-Cola. 

3 The .j,erse IS engraved at the commencement of two inscriptions of Rajendra-Cola I. found at Kan- 
lyur in the Tanjore District (Nos. 22 and 23 of the Government Epigraphist’s collection for 1895). The legend 
on «e seal of the large Leyden grant consists also of the same verse. The reading of it published on p. 204 
ot Vol. IV of the Archeological Sur-vey of i'oirffcej'W /wdia, coupled with the note which follows it, confirms this 


a a impossible that the grant 

Tecorded in it was made m the reign of Rajendra-Cola I. but copied at a later period into the space left vacant on. 
the tenth plate when the Sanskrit prasasti was engraved. 

® I.e., Kadaram in Tamil, 
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Sanskrit prasasti of the Tiruvalahgadu plates was added subsequently to the Tamil 
portion, which actually contains the king’s order (issued in the 6th year of his reign). 
In the large Leyden grant the Tamil portion is dated in the 21st year of the reign of 
Raiaraja I. (A.D. 985 to at least 1013), and does not mention the conquest of the 
Western Calukya dominions, which is referred to in later records of the same king. 
The Sanskrit prasasti, which was composed after the death of Rajaraja I. during the 
reign of his son Madhurantaka (another name of Rajendra-Cola I.), specifically alludes 
to the conquest of the Western- Calukya king Satyagraya by Rajaraja I. Thus it 
appears that the Sanskrit praiastis (containing the genealogical portions) in the large 
Leyden grant and in the Tiruvalahgadu plates were composed during the reign of the 
Cola king Rajendra-Cola I., the former about the beginning of his reign and the latter 
after the 15th or i6th year. The preliminary study of the latter which Mr. Venkayya 
has been able to make shows that it contains a great deal of fresh information not 
found in the large Leyden grant. The sources of information accessible to one of the 
composers may, under ordinary conditions, be supposed to have been available for the 
other. It is therefore not easy to explain how the author of the later prasastz managed 
to put in the additional information about the early Colas. 

The object of the Tiruvalahgadu plates is to record the grant of the village of 
Palaiyanur to the Siva temple at Tiruvalahgadu. The Tamil poem DSvaram composed 
in the 7th century A. D. refers to the same temple as Palaiyanur-Alahgadu, i.e., Alah- 
gadu or Tiruvalahgadu (near) Palaiyanur. A Tamil inscription of A.D. 1071-72 speaks 
of it as “ Tiruvalahgadu near Palaiyanur. 

In other parts of India — excluding, that is, the Southern Presidency — somewhat 
more than 200 epigraphs in all have been either copied or secured in the original ; ta 
which also must be added the series of seal records, which will be found published in 
extenso in the preceding section of this volume. Conspicuous among this collection are 
the Prakrit inscriptions from the Kamal Mania mosque at Dhar in Central India, which 
I noticed by anticipation in last year’s Report, and of which a more detailed account from 
the pens of Professors Pischel and Hultzsch is contained in a separate article printed 
below.^ Other inscriptions from the circle of Western and Central India are mainly 
of interest for the history of the particular buildings or localities to which they belong. 
Thus a considerable amount of fresh evidence has been gleaned from the records on 
the Chitorgarh rock as to the date of the temples and towers in that fortress. One of 
these records, of which a plate w'as published by Sir A. Cunningham some years ago, 
is of particular value, as it supplies us with a variety of information about Kurnbha- 
karna’s family and exploits, and the buildings which he raised. Of more general 
interest are two epigraphs which contain references to the family of the Kalacuri 
rulers of Ratanpur: the one from Akaltara,* the other from Seorl Narayan® in the 
Central Provinces. 

^ South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, Pt. II, p. 134. 

^ A point of some interest in the prasasti of Arjunavarman relates to the identity of the prince Jayasiihha of 
Gurjara. Prof. Hultzsch believes him to be the same as Bhimadeva 11 . of Anahilapataka; but Progress 
Report of the Arch ecological Survey of Western India, 1903-04, p. 19. 

3 A. S. R. (C. S.), Vol. XXIII, PI. XXL 
Archaeological Survey of Western India: Progress Report, 1903-04, p. 5 ^* 

^ Op* cit,, 53. For date of inscription, see A. S, R. (C. S.), Vol. XVII, PL XX. 

3 H 2 
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In Chamba State Dr, Vogel has been continuing his investigations of previous 
years and has succeeded in adding a considerable number more copper-plates to those 
already collected. The new plates are for the most part of a comparatively late date, 
but they possess, notwithstanding, considerable historical value, as will appear from 
the grant of Bahadur Singh, which is edited by Dr. Vogel in the present volume. 
The original of this plate is in possession of the Chamba Rajaguru, to one of whose 
ancestors it was granted. But there can be little doubt that Bahadur Singh, the 
donor of the grant, was the Raja of KuRu of that name, who was the first to extend 
his territories over the whole of the Upper Biyas valley. He also founded the famous 
temple of Hirma or Hidimba Devi at Manali, remarkable for its style and profuse 
wood-carving. Thus the copper-plate, in fixing Bahadur Singh’s reign, establishes 
at the same time the date of that building. Another interesting discovery was a 
well-preserved Sarada inscription on stone, found in the village of Sarahan, eight 
miles from Chamba town. It was engraved by order of Satyaki, the son of Bhogata, 
presumably a local chief, or rana, and contains a eulogy of the beauty of Somaprabha, 
his spouse, in elegant Sanskrit poetry, winding up with the record of the foundation 
of a temple to Siva “the moon-crowned.” The epigraph is undated, but judging 
from its character, must be contemporaneous with the copper-plates t'dited in the 
previous Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey. 

One other inscription from the Punjab also deserves notice, viz.^ a fragmentary 
fi'atasti discovered in a ruined tank at Sirmor and procured through the instrumen- 
tality of Mr. H. A. Rose, C.S. The record, unfortunately, is much broken and parts 
only of 8 lines still survive. “ This,” says Dr, Vogel,^ “ is all the more to be 
deplored as evidently the prasasti was composed in good Sanskrit poetry of a highly 
developed kavya style, in which a great variety of metres wmre used.” The datd is 
given as Sam 17, but this evidently refers to the Lokakala era, in which the hundreds 
are omitted. On palseographic grounds. Dr. Vogel assigns it to the 10th century 
A.D. 

Of the inscriptions from Bengal the majority are dealt with separately in various 
chapters of this Report, viz., the large collection of seal records from Basarh in the 
chapter relating to the excavation there ; the rock-cut inscriptions on the Ramgarh 
Hill in the article immediately following it ; and the series of temple inscriptions at 
Vishnupur in Dr. Bloch’s account of conservation in Bengal. These, then, need not 
claim our attention again, and as regards the rest, there are none of sufficient general 
interest to call for notice here. Let it be mentioned, however, in passing, that the two 
records from the Munde^vari Hill, which were referred to in last year’s Report, have 
now been deposited in the Calcutta Museum ; and that arrangements have also been 
made to raise upon a proper masonry platform the pillar in the temple of Varunarka at 
Deo-Bonarak, on which the valuable historical record of Jivita Gupta is inscribed. 

In Burma, the collection of material has been greatly hampered by the urgent 
claims which conservation has made upon the time of the local Superintendent, and 
•only three new records have been discovered during the year. These are from Pagan, 
one of them being undated and the other two dated in the 12th and 13th centuries 

t>P 59^6^0 Archaological Superintendent, Punjab and United Provinces, 1903-04, 
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respectively. The last-mentioned, which was found near the Mingalazedi Pagoda, is 
of unusual interest, as it records “ the conduct of negotiations between the Burmese king 
Tayokpyemin and the Chinese Commander- in- Chief just before the Chinese invasion 
of Burma. Disa-pamokka, the Royal Preceptor, acted as the king’s Envoy. The 
negotiations broke down; the Chinese overran Pagan ; and the Burmese king fled to 
Bassein, 

J. H. Marshall. 
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[ On pages 17— 18 of last year’s Report a preliminary account was given of several impoilant inscnptiun^* 
"which had just been brought to light in the mihrab of the Kamal Maula IMoscjuc at Dhar, and a luithei notice 
of this discovery is included in Captain Barnes’ article on Conservation Work at Mandu and Dhai in the pic sent 
volume. Facsimiles of the inscriptions were sent to Professor Hult2sch and through him to Professor Pi‘^chel, and 
to these two scholars our thanks are due for the following contributions. The texts are to be published in cxietii^o 
in a forthcoming number of the Epigraphia Indica. — ‘Ed. ] 

I N his Report, dated Dhar, 30th December 1903, Mr. K. K. Lele, Superintendent 
of Education, Dhar, first brought to the notice of Sanskritists the discovery of two 
long inscriptions and several fragments found in the Bhojagala at Dhar in November 
1903, One of these inscriptions and two large fragments are in Prakrit. Through 
the kindness of Professor Hultzsch, to whom excellent estampages had been sent by 
Mr. Marshall, I have been able to examine the Prakrit inscriptions. Reserving a 
fuller account to the edition of the text which I am preparing for the Epigraphia 
Indica, I confine myself here to a few remarks on the language and the literary value 
of the new finds. 

The complete inscription consists of two odes to the Tortoise incarnation of 
Visnu. The first is attributed to king Bhoja himself and called Avanikimninahatain , 
the colophon running thus : H iti maharaj adhirajaparameivara kriBhojadevavira- 
citam Avanikurmmasatam [j H mangalani mahasrlh |1 It begins with an 
invocation of Siva in Sanskrit: om naniah while the ode itself is throughout 

written in Maharastri and in the Arya metre. The number of stanzas is 109. In 
the first three stanzas Siva is invoked ; in the rest the poet, who has suppressed his 
own name in favour of king Bhoja, varies two themes, viz., that as to strength nobody 
can be compared with the Tortoise that bears the earth, and secondly, that there is 
no woman happier and more highly to be praised than the female Tortoise that has 
so excellent a son. In stanza 107 it is stated that even to the Tortoise rest has been 
granted by king Bhoja, who, after having destroyed the hopes of the enemies, has 
composed this Kurmmasata •. 

Kummassa vi vlsamo dinno ekkena Bhoaraena 1 
hariuna veridsam kummasayam viraiam tena j] 

This stanza forms the transition to the second ode, which in 109 equally tedious 
stanzas in Arya metre glorifies king Bhoja as having taken upon himself the burden 
of the earth and thus having disburdened the Tortoise. Though in the middle of the 
poem Bhoja Is constantly addressed, yet at the end the ode is attributed to him : 
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Kulagirino bhumihara sayala vi hu lahuia, iham jena I 
tena suyam ntmma'vizm earn siri Bhoaraena [| 

“By whom all the principal mountains which bear the earth have here been 
eclipsed, by him, the illustrious king Bhoja, has this Century been composed.” 

This second ode has no title. With the exception of a few syllables in stanzas 
87 and 90 and a few single letters here and there, the first poem is in a stale of 
perfect preservation. The second is more seriously damaged. Of a good many 
verses down from stanza 69 one-quarter or even one-half is lost, so that it is not 
possible to restore the text. 

The language is Maharastrl written in the orthography peculiar to the Jainas. 
There are, however, a few exceptions. Generally y between an i sound and an a 
sound is omitted, as in (i, i). But we also find °jalya °(i, 15), °virahiya- 

nam (i, 24), cariyayarehim (i, zx\A ganiyanam (i, 54). In i, 29 we read side 
by side bhanncs annam. The author does not write idiomatic Prakrit. There 
occur, it is true, several deiUabdas and a number of grammatical forms, which have 
not as yet been found in any other text. But generally the Prakrit is only Prakritised 
Sanskrit, and the author has committed not a few blunders against grammar. Thus 
we find jan na (i, 28) and tan na (i, 43) instead o{ jam na and tarn na, kin tena 
(i, 56) instead of kim tena, and so on. Still worse are blunders like cintamtehim 
VI {i, 34) instead of cintantehim fi, which occur very often, and gauravam (2, 62), 
gauraviam (2, 92), gauravia (2, 105) instead of go° or gau° but the worst of all is 
thiam iyi, 36). I have no doubt that all these mistakes must be debited to the 
author’s account. His odes are a very poor performance, abounding in tautologies 
and hackneyed phrases. When he has been happy enough to invent a new word or 
a new idea, he does not scruple to repeat it several times running. Thus, for instance, 
it occurred to him that nobody has been, nor will be, born similar to the Tortoise, and 
he gave vent to his feelings in stanza 10 by the words: tena Kamadhena sariso na 
ya jao nea jammzhu. So much was he pleased with his discovery that he repeated 
it no less than four times: jle tanayassa sariso na ya jao nea jammihu (i, 16); 
Kacchavasaricchaenam na ya jao nea jammihil (i, 48) ; jassa sariccho bhuane na ya 
jao nea jammihu (i, 55) ; taha vi tuha kumma tullo na ya jao nea jammihu (i, 85). 
Many more similar instances might be adduced. 

Tradition has it that king Bhoja was a great patron and benefactor of poets and 
learned men. In legendary works like Merutuhga’s Prabandhacintdmani and Ballala’s 
Bhojaprabandha nearly all the famous poets of India are placed at his court. To 
himself are attributed numerous works on rhetoric, lexicography, grammar, medicine 
and astronomy, the most celebrated of which is the Sarasvatlkanthabharana. Verses 
of his have been received into the anthologies, and he is quoted as an authority on 
Prakrit grammar by Appayadiksita. Our poems show that at all events king Bhoja 
had a very bad taste and was very susceptible of flattery, a fact that fully agrees with 
what wm learn from the Prabandhas. 

Of the fragments all that can be said at present is that in all probability they 
belong to odes to Bhoja of vast dimensions. The larger fragment opens with stanza 
49 and ends with stanza 57. The colophon, as far as it is preserved, runs thus : 
-iti maharajadhiraj afaramesvara 'srlBhojadevaviracitah Kodanda, This may be 
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meant for Kodandastavah, and the poem may have praised the bow of Bhoja, who is 
several times harangued in the middle of the fragment. Thus Ramabhadradlksita 
wrote a Ramacafastava and a Raniabdnastava, both edited in the Kavyamala, Part 
XII, p. iff., a,nd to an anonymous author we owe a Khadgasataka, published in the 
Kavyamala, Part XI, p. 32ff. 

The smaller fragment opens with H om namah ^inaya |1 jattha payarisa or 
after which follows a long gap, the first preserved number of a stanza being 1 6, the 
next ones 32, 40, 63, 71, 79, 153, and so on, the last 565. This, however, was not 
the last stanza of the poem itself. The concluding words of the fragment : ziri Bhoa 
tujjha kttti tthua\na\, show that the poet still went on making verses. There are 
many complete half verses in both fragments, but hardly a whole stanza, so that it 
will be difficult to publish the text in a satisfactory manner. 

R. PiSCIlEL. 


Dhar Prasasti of Arjunavarman. 

This inscription was recently discovered at Dhar, the ancient capital of the 
Paramara kings of Malava and the present chief town of a State in Central India. 
The news of the discovery reached me through Mr. K. K. Lele, Superintendent of 
Education, Dhar, who was good enough to send me a copy of his w^ell-written ' Sum- 
mary of the dramatic^ inscription found at the Bhojagala (Kamal Maula Mosque), 
Dhar, Central India, m November 1903.’ According to Mr. Lele, “ the slab of black 
stone (5 feet 8 inches by 5 feet) upon which this interesting Sanskrit inscription is 
engraved was attached to the northern wall of the principal mihrab in the mosque 
with the writing turned inside.” "The slab was taken out in November 1903 and 

Z Mosque.” On receipt of Mr. Lele’s ‘ Summary,’ I requested 

Mr. Marshall to send me mechanical copies of the inscription, and it is upon these 
copies that the subjoined remarks are based — 

The inscription consists of 82 lines in the Nagan alphabet. On the whole it is 
well preserved; but the end of 11 , 70-80, the first few letters of II. 63-68 and the 
first letter of some other lines are broken away. ’ 

The languages of the inscription are Sanskrit and Prakrit. There are 76 verses • 

the remainder is in prose. ^ vliscs , 

The inscription contains the two first acts of a hitherto unknown naiiM ie a 

Zlii Z ttr" “ (>• 4). This drama had b^n 

and descendant of GaT/Xat ZZ " 

festival in the city of Dhara (1. 3)-the inoderDhan 

The opening verse (i) contains the following statement : — 
absorbed'' blank slabs is being written with difficulty the power— to be 
theforn'otArH"" -*>0 has become incarnate in 
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Of the two slabs here mentioned, only the first is now available. The second 
must have borne the two remaining acts of the natika. 

The last verse (76) on the preserved slab runs thus ; 

“ This panegyric {prasasti) was engraved by the artist {silpin) Ramadeva, the 
son of the excellent sculptor {rupakara) Sihaka.” 

Here the inscription is called a panegyric. Hence it is very probable that it 
was composed and engraved in the lifetime of the prince whom it celebrates. This 
was Arjuna (v. i) or Arjunavarman (1. 7 and v. 19). king of Dhara ( 1 . 9 and v. 6). 
He belonged to the Paramara family ( 1 . 13), and was a descendant of the emperor 
{sarvabhauma) Bhojadeva ( 1 . 7). The poet represents him as the equal of his ancestor 
Bhojadeva (v. 6) and even as an incarnation of Bhoja (v. i). In verse 3, Bhojadeva 
himself is compared to the god Krsna and to the epic hero Arjuna : 

“ Victorious is Krsna; like Krsna, Arjuna; (and) like Arjuna, the glorious king 
Bhojadeva, who was able to defeat (his enemies) by leaping arrows p who afforded pro- 
tection to the whole earth ; who assumed the radM ^ which distressed (his enemies) by 
wounds from roaring, terrible arrows (and who) had his desires speedily fulfilled for 
a long time at the festive defeat of Gahgeya.” 

The last few words of this verse imply that king Bhojadeva defeated a prince 
named Gahgeya, just as the epic hero Arjuna killed Bhisma, whose metronymic was 
Gahgeya. As the great Paramara king Bhojadeva of Dhara was reigning in the first- 
half of the eleventh century,* his enemy Gahgeya must be identical with the Kalacuri 
king Gahgeya of Tripuri, whose reign fell into the same period.® 

Arjunavarman, the hero of the drama, is in one place (v. 10) styled ‘ the son of 
king Subhata.’ This enables us to identify him with the Paramara king Arjunavar- 
man, who was the son of Subhatavarman, and whose copper-plate grants are dated in 
A.D. 1211, 1213 and 1215.® Two of the same grants prove that the new drama was 
composed in the reign of this Arjunavarman. For they were composed (raciia) hy 
the same rajagurii Madana,’’ who was the author of the drama ( 1 . 4). 

Arjunavarman’ s grants report that he defeated Jayasirhha.® The same enemy is 
referred to in the drama (1. 7), with the additional information that he was a king of 
Gurjara ( 1 . 7, vv. 10 and 18) and belonged to the Caulukya family (v. 7), Hence he 
seems to be identical with the Caulukya king Bhimadeva II. of Anahilapataka,® 
whose grants are dated between A.D. 1199 and 1238.*® Though these grants do not 
apply the name Jayasiriiha to Bhimadeva II., they call him “ the new Siddharaja” and 
Siddharaja had been the surname of his ancestor Jayasiriiha. Hence I believe that 
Bhimadeva II. is meant in the drama and in the grants of Arjunavarman. It is, however, 
not absolutely impossible that the Jayasiriiha whom Arjunavarman defeated was the 
temporary usurper Jayantasiriiha Abhinava Siddharaja, who ruled in the place of 


^ The word hdna^ ‘an arrow/ may refer also to the Bana king. 

^ ‘ A particular attitude in shooting (standing with the feet a span apart)’. — Monier Williams. 

^ In the case of Krsna we have to translate : — “ Who was able to defeat the leaping (demon) Bana ; who 
afforded protection to all the cows (by lifting up the mountain Govardhana) ; who made Radha distressed by 
being smitten with manifest love.” In the case of Arjuna, Radha is the foster-mother of his opponent Karna. 

Ep. Ind,, Vol. I, p. 232 f. ® Ihid., Vol. II, p. 302. 

® Prof. Kielhorn’s Northern List, Nos. 195, 197, 198. ' Journ. Am, Or, Soc., Vol. VII, pp. 29 and 33. 

^ Ibid., p. 26, verse 17. ® This was already suggested by Dr. Hall, ibid,, p. 391. 

Prof. Kielhorn’s Northern List, Nos. 188 and 216. 
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BhimadevalL in A.D. 1223.' At any rate, as noted by Buhler,' Merutunga's Pra- 
bandhacintamani places both the conquest of Gujarat by Arjunadeva of Malava and 
an attempted invasion^ by his father Subhata in the lifetime of Bhimadeva II. 

himself. _ j t • ■ 1 

The drama locates the decisive battle between xA.rjunavarraan and Jay.isiihha on 

the borders of the land at the foot of a mountain called Parvaparvata (.I 7 )- 

name of Arjunavarman’s minister is stated to have been Narayana (v. 8). To Arjuna- 

varman himself the drama applies the surname Trividhaviracudamani ( 1 . 7 and \ . 9). 

Even this detail is corroborated from two different sides. The same surname occurs as 

Trividhavira in the grants, and as Viracudaraani in the colophon of a commentary 

on \ht A marii.^ at aka md This commentary is attributed to king Arjuiuu arman, who 

calls himself at the beginning of it the son of king Subhatavarman and the; light of 

Bhoja’s family.’ ® 

Finally the drama mentions a few localities within and near the city of Dlvara. 
According to the prologue, the first performance of the drama took place in a temple 
of the goddess SarasvatL' The scene of the first act is the top of the royal palace 
(v. 8), and that of the second act a pleasure-garden {lllodyanam) on the Dharagiri, 
a hill near the city. 

The dramatis persons are the stage-manager {siltradhara') ; the actress yiatl) ; 
king Arjunavarman ; the jester Vidagdha ; queen Sarvakala ; her maid Kanakale- 
kha ; the royal gardener Kusumakara; his wife Vasantalila; and the heroine Parijata- 
mahjari or Vijaya§rl. The king and Kusumakara speak Sanskrit, the remaining 
persons Prakrit — Sauraseni in the prose passages and Maharastri in the verses. 1 he 
pretty verses of the bards, which are recited behind the stage, are also in Prakrit. 

In the prologue {vdnmukham, 1 . 15) the stage-manager informs the actress that, 
when the army of Jayasirriha had fled and the victorious Arjunavarman was still seated 
on his war-elephant, a cluster of blossoms of a celestial tree {parijata-maiijart) fell on 
his breast and, on touching it, was transformed into a beautiful maiden, while a voice 
from heaven spoke thus : — 

“ Enjoying this lovely, auspicious Vijayd§n, thou, O lord of the earth, shalt 
become equal to Bhojadeva” (v. 6). 

The stage-manager further explains this miracle in a somewhat difficult verse (7), 
which has probably to be translated as follows : — 

“The daughter of the king of the Caulukya country, (who w'as an incarnation 
of) Jaya§ri {i.e., the goddess of victory) herself, who, having found her death in the 
defeat, 'watered the young forest of tamdla-irtes, which was the grief of her father, 
Avith the copious streams of the tears of the harem, — she, having entered a sprout Avith 
a cluster of blossoms of the celestial tree, was changed into this lady.” 

To shelter her from the public gaze, the king placed her under the care of his 
gardener Kusumakara, whose wife, Vasantalila, waited on her in an emerald-pavilion on 
the Dharagiri hill. 

‘ Prof. Kielhorn’s Northern List, No. 205. * Ind. Ant., 'Vol. 'VI, p. 187. 

This invasion is alluded to in the grants of Arjunavarman ; J-ourn. Am. Or. Soc., Vol. VII, p. 26, verse 15. 

Loc. cit., verse 19, 5 Kavyamala edition, p. 69. 

Ibid., p. I, verse 5. 7 Saradadevi, 1. 3, or Bharati, 1. 6. 
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The first act bears the title ‘ the spring-festival ’ {vasantotsava, 1 . 31). It describes 
the king viewing his sporting subjects from the top of his palace in the company of 
the jester, the queen and her maid. 

In the introductory scene {viskambhaka, 1 . 39) of the second act Kusumakara 
and Vasantalila compare notes on the mutual passion of the heroine and the king. 

The title of the second act is ‘ the reflecting ear-ring’ (tadankadarfana, 1 . 82). 
The king, accompanied by the jester, repairs to the pleasure-garden, in order to wit- 
ness a ceremony performed by the queen — the marriage of a mango-tree to a spring- 
creeper. Vasantalila and the heroine watch the proceedings from behind a tree. 
Bending aside the branches, the former reveals to the king the image of his beloved 
reflected in the queen’s ear-ring. The king’s delight and confusion arouse the suspi- 
cions of the queen, who leaves abruptly together with her maid. The heroine and 
Vasantalila also withdraw. At the advice of the jester, who reminds the king of the 
proverb that ‘ killed and eaten comes to the same’ (1. 59), both follow them to the 
emerald-pavilion. The king’s tite-a-tete is interrupted by the appearance of Kana- 
kalekha, who is the bearer of the ear-jewel and of an angry message from the queen. 
The king tries in vain to hide Parijatamanjari behind his back. At the end he leaves 
her in order to pacify the jealous queen. The heroine also departs, threatening to 
commit suicide, and Vasantalila follows her. 

The foregoing summary of the two preserved acts will remind the reader of 
another well-known drama, the Ratnmall. The poet Madana no doubt derived the 
plot of his work from this or similar natikas. But, as the hero of the new drama was 
a living and reigning king, it is unlikely that the chief persons who appear on the stage 
together with him were pure inventions of the poet. It would have been a poor 
panegyric which made Arjunavarman move among fictitious characters. Hence I 
believe that, as stated in the drama, his chief queen was actually named Sarvakala and 
was the daughter of the king of Kuntala (v. 11), who is perhaps identical with the 
Hoysaja king Vira-Ballala II,^ and that Parijatamanjari or VijayagrI happened to be 
Arjunavarman’s favourite w'hen the drama was composed. Her miraculous appearance 
and her fanciful connection with the vanquished king of Gujarat may have been sug- 
o-ested to the poet by her real name. They could not fail to please the king and his 
mistress and could perhaps be risked all the more easily because the lady was not of 
royal blood, but owed her elevation only to her personal charms. 

Another instance in which the marriage of the favourite queen of a reigning 
sovereign forms the subject of a romantic story is that of Candaladevi in the Vikramah- 
kadevacaritam? In this case contemporary inscriptions and Kalhana’s Rajatarahgim 
prove that the heroine’s name was not invented by the poet Bilhana, but that she was 
actually one of the wives of Vikramaditya VI.® Vidyanatha’s Prata;parudriyam 
deserves to be mentioned in the same connection, as it includes a drama which resem- 
bles the Parijatamanjari in being the panegyric of a reigning king."* 

E. Hultzsch. 


1 thP Table of the Hoysalas m Dr. Fleet’s Dynasties, p. 493. ’ Buhler’s edition, p. 38 ff. of the Introduction. 
®Dr. Fleet’s Dynasties, p. 449 and note 4- ■* Compare Inii. Ant., Vol. XXI, p. 198 f. 
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No. 

Inscribed object. 

Find-place. 

Place of custody. 

Reference. 

I 

Base of a pilaster 
(fragment ; ht. 8 
cm.). 

Jamalgarhi 

j 

i 

Unknown . 

Cunningham, A, S\ i?., VoL 
V, p.63;Pl. XVI, ng47. C/. 
Bloch, L/s^ of A^egatlveSj 
Indian Museum, No. 997. 

2 

Halo of a Bodhisattva 
(?) head. 

. e 

)) • 

Cunningham, ibidem, fig. 8. 
Senart, A., series 8, VoL 
XV (1890), p. 132. 

3 

Halo of a Buddha im- 
age (fragment ; ht. 
i‘2o m.). 

Unknown , 

Central Museum, 
Lahore (No. 

255)- 


4 

Bas-relief, representing 
the visit to the writ- 
ing-school (frag- 

ment ; ht. 15 cm ). 

jj t . 

Central Museum, 
Lahore (No. 

206). 

Boyer, B. E. F. E. 0 ., Vol. 
IV (1904), p. 685 sgq. 

5 

Pedestal of a Bodhi- 
sattva (?) image 

(fragment; ht. 15*5 
cm.). 

)} 

Central Museum^ 
Lahore (No. 

679). 

Burgess, J. I. A. I., Vol. 
VIII, No. 62 (April i8g8), 
PI. XIII, fig. 4. ^ 

6 

Pedestal of a Buddha 
(?) statue, the 

Charsada pedestal,^ ’ 
excavated by Lieut. 
M. Martin in 1882 
(fragment; ht. 22*2 
cm.). 

Shahr-i-napursan 
between Rajar 
and Utmanzai 
(Hashtnagar). 

Central Museum, 
Lahore (No. 

”94). 

Biihler, Anz. Ak. ll/iss. 

Wien, Phil, hist., Cl. 
XXXIII, p. 64 (with 

plate) and Ind. Ant., Vol. 
XXV (i8g6), p. 311 sqq. 

7 

Pedestal of a Buddha 
(?) statue, the 

Hashtnagar pedes- 
tal,'^ obtained by Mr. 
L. White Kingf about 
1883. 

Palatu Dheri, near 
Rajar. 

British Museum, 
London. 

' V. A. Smith, y. A. S. B., Vol. 
LVIII (1889), p. 144 sqq. 
(with plate), and Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XVIII (1889), p. 257 
sq. (with facsimile) and Vol. 
XXI (1892), p. 166 sq. 
Buhler, Ind. Ant., Vol. XX 
(1891), p. 394. Senart y. 
A., series 8, Vol. XV (1S90), 
p. 124 sq. and series 9, Vol. 

™ (^899). p. 530 si. 

Vol. 

VIII, No. 62 (April 1898), 
p. 28, PI. V, fig. 3 and No. 
09 (January 1900), p. Sg. 
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No. 

Inscribed object. 

Find-place. 

Place of custody. 

Reference. 

8 

Pedestal of a Buddha 
statue (head missing ; 
ht. 1*625 m.), exca- 
vated by Mr. A. E. 
Caddy in 1896. 

Loriyan Tangai 
(Svat). 

Indian Museum, 
Calcutta (No. 
4901). 

Senart, J, A., series 9, Vol. 
XIII (1899), p. 526. 
Burgess, y. /. A, /., Vol. 
VIII, No. 69 (January 1900), 
p. 89. Cy. Proc, A.S.B,, 
1898, p. 60 and Bloch, List 
of Negatives^ Indian 

Museum^ Nos. 1035 and 
1042. 

9 

Image of a Buddha 
seated in meditation 
(ht. _ 49-5 cm.), 

obtained by Mr, 
Caddy in 1896. 

Loriyan Fangai 
(Svat). 

Indian Museum, 
Calcutta (No. 
4871). 


10 

1 

Bas-relief, representing 
a Buddha between 
attendant Bodhi- 

sattvas (fragment ; 
ht. 21*5 cm.), ob- 
tained by Mr. Caddy 
in 1896. 

Loriyan Tangai 
(Svat). 

Indian Museum, 
Calcutta (No. 

5095)- 


II 

Image of a Bodhl- 
sattva (Padmapani?) 
holding a lotus (head 
broken ; ht. 66 cm.), 
obtained by Mr. 
Caddy in i8g6. 

Loriyan Tangai 
(Svat). 

Indian Museum, 
Calcutta (No. 
4995 )- 


12 

Image of HaritI, (ht. 
1*35 m.), discovered 
by villagers in 1901, 

Skarah Dheri 

near Spinvarl 
8^ m. north 
of Charsada 

(Hashtnagar). 

Central Museum, 
Lahore (No. 

1625). 

Stratton, J. A, O, 5 ., Vol. 
XXIV (1903), p. I jyy. 
(with plate and facsimile) 
Boyer, B. E. F, E. 0 ., Vol. 
IV (1904), p. 680 

13 

Pedestal of a Buddha 
(?) statue (fragment ; 
ht. 22 cm.) excavat- 
ed in April 1903. 

Palatu Dheri, near 
Rajar. 

Destined for 

Peshavar Mm 
seum. 

A. S, R., 1902-03, p. 167. 

14 

Pedestal of a Bodhi- 
sattva statue (frag- 
ment ;ht. 95*4 cm.), 
excavated in April 
1903. 

Ghaz Dheri near 
Rajar. 

Ditto , 

A. S, R., 1902-03, p. 176. 


The foregoing is a full list of the inscribed Gandhara sculptures, which are now 
known to us. Their number is very limited, when compared to the mass of sculptural 
remains which the Gandhara country has yielded during more than half a century. 
Moreover, several of the inscriptions are far from complete and some so much injured 
that it was only for completeness’ sake that I deemed it advisable to add them to 
the list. 

The inscription on No. 4 (Plate LXVI, fig. i) is of a very exceptional kind ,- it has 
a direct bearing on the subject of the sculpture. This is an event of Gautama Buddha’s 
childhood, his visit to the writing-school {lipi^ala-samdarsand) , described in the 
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Lalztavistara} It is related how on that occasion the future Buddha excited the 
amazement of the school-master Vi^vamitra by showing himself familiar with sixty- 
four different scripts*. Brahmy Kharosthi, etc., of most of which the preceptor had 
not even heard the name. Moreover, in his mouth every letter of the alphabet became 
the initial of a moral sentence : e,g,^ the letter a was continued so as to form dinia- 
farahttam the welfare of one’s self and others.” 

On the fragment in the Lahore Museum we find a sitting figure, holding on its 
knees a writing-table {lipzphalakd). His dress marks him as the Bodhisattva. The 
absence of a halo does not stand against this identification ; nor does his appearance, 
which is rather that of a grown-up person than of a school-boy. We may refer to one 
of the reliefs of the stupa of Sikri, where even at an earlier stage of his existence 



Fig. I. 


he IS portrayed as a man and not as a child.^ The use of the halo is too irregular 
m the Gandhara school to render its absence a decisive criterion. Anyhow the 
ingenious remarks made by M. A. M. Boyer with regard to this sculpture can 
hardly leave any doubt about the correctness of the proposed identification On the 
writing-table resting on Siddhartha’s knees, that author notices five Kharosthi letters 

R T 7 ""T- But the 

Bodhisattva s hands, which are placed on it, may be supposed to cover part of the 

c an either read saparana\m-\ lhi\ta (Skr. svaparahitam) or, 

^ Lalit. i^ed. Lefmann), HalJe, 1902, VoL I n j u iL — ™ ^ 

school attendance, preserved in the apocryphal go'spAf St. Thoma^. " compared with that of Jesus" 

* Cf. Foucher, Les bas-reliefs du shipa de Sikri, J. A., September-October 1903, p. 279. 
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according to the conjecture of M. Foucher, \ata\sa par ana \hi\ta (Skr. aimanah 
faresam hiiam). In both cases we obtain a legend corresponding exactly in meaning 
and nearly in form with the above- quoted sentence of the Lalitavistara. 

I noticed the same subject on one of the fragments of the sculptured facing of a 
miniature stilpa drum from Sikri, now in the Lahore Museum (No. 1289 ; ht. 21 cm. ; 
see fig. i). It contains two panels. That to the proper right represents the visit of 
Asitadevala, which is conclusive proof that the proposed identification is correct. It 
should be remembered that the scenes succeed each other in the order of the pra- 
daksina. The visit to the writing-school is also found on the Borobudur.^ 

Of the thirteen remaining epigraphs eleven are votive inscriptions. The same 
may be surmised with regard to Nos. 5 and 14, which are almost entirely destroyed. 
In six cases we find it clearly indicated by the word danamukhe, the usual term in the 
North-West to indicate a pious gift.^ In No. 8 also, where M. Senart reads danam, 

I propose to substitute danamukhe. The missing portion of No. 3 presumably con- 
tained the same word of which the first syllable is preserved. Mostly the inscriptions 
record the name of the donor or donors. Only in one case (No. i) the name of the 
object is mentioned. Nos. 6, 7 dated, and, on that account, possess a 

special interest for the chronology of the Gandhara school of sculpture. With two 
exceptions the inscribed object is an image either of a Buddha or a Bodhisattva. 
The last point cannot be decided on in the case of the pedestals Nos. 5 ) 7 
where only the feet of the image remain. It is the general rule that Buddha statues 
in monk’s dress are barefooted, whereas Bodhisattvas in royal attire wear sandals.® 
There are, however, instances of the latter also represented with bare feet, so that 
the criterion cannot be said to be absolutely reliable. In Nos. 2 and 3 the inscription 
is cut on the halo of the image, but the other Buddha and Bodhisattva statues have it 
invariably on the front of their pedestals. On the Harlti image (No. 12) the lines are 
incised vertically on the flat surface of the stone to the proper left of the image. Only 
in one case (No. i) the inscribed object is not an image, but the base of a pilaster. 

It is noteworthy that no less than five of our inscribed sculptures were 
discovered at or near the site of Puskalavati on the Lower Svat, not far from its 
junction with the Kabul. Four originate from the Upper Svat valley, two from 
Jamalgarhi, and of the others the find-spot is unknown. Parenthetically, I may notice 
that the form Jamalgarhi, which has now been universally adopted (in older writings 
we sometimes find Jamalgiri), does not represent the local designation of the place, 
which in Pukhto is Jamalgarai. Likewise Hindi dhBTi becomes dcrat in that lan- 
guage,^ and it would, therefore, be more correct to speak of Skaro Derai {z.s., 
“ Charcoal mound Pukhto skdrah~ch.3Xcod\.), instead of Skarah Dheri which is 
half Pukhto and half Hindi. Rajar is commonly pronounced Razar by the Pathans, 
but I feel inclined to regard the former as the more original and correct form, possibly 
derived from an ancient Rajapura or Rajagrha,® 

1 C. M. Pleyte, Die Buddha-legende in den Shdpturen des Tempels von Boro^budur, Amsterdam, igoi# p. 6o, 

SeLrt, J. A., series 8, Vol. XV (1890), p. 132 sqj., and Biihler, Ind. Ant., XXV (1896), p. 31 1, footnote 3- 
3 Cf, Grunwedel-Burgess, Buddhist Art in India (London, ipoi)* P* 182. 

^ C/. Dannesteter, Chants populcLires des Afghans, pp. XHI and XIV. 

Cf Rajauri from Rajapuri. Rajataranglnl (transl. Stein), p. 433 * 
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The fourteen inscribed sculptures are scattered among four different museums, 
which circumstance adds to the difficulty of their study. By the efforts of various 
scholars in Europe and India the reading of the majority of them can be said to lx* settled. 
Less certain in some cases is their interpretation. The present note, in summing up the 
results hitherto obtained, will, it is hoped, assist in reducing the existing difficulties. In 
a few cases corrections or completions will be proposed. I have added reproductions 
of most of the sculptures and inscriptions in question, including those which have- 
been reproduced elsewhere, in order to facilitate a comparison of style and script. 

Nos. I and 2 of our list are not traceable in any museum. They were perhaps 
among the sculptures which were lost in the steamer “ Indus ” off Ceylon in NovL-mber 
1885. Of the inscriptions on both we possess the facsimiles of Sir A. Cunningham. 
No. I, moreover, occurs, together with other sculptures now in the Calcutta Museum, 
on a photograph, which shows Cunningham’s facsimile to be fairly accurate*.^ B}' a 
comparison with some of these sculptures, of which Dr. Bloch has given me the 
measurements, the height and breadth of the inscribed fragment can be calculated at 
nearly 8 cm. The size of the letters must have been 1*3 to 2 cm. It was evidently 
the proper left portion of the base of a pilaster and, judging from its height, the mis- 
sing part may have been about equal in breadth. The first line of the inscription 
may, therefore, originally have contained double the number of aksaras which have 
been preserved. The second line contains the concluding portion of the epigraph, 
viz.^ four aksaras of which the second is injured. 

No. I was read by Sir A. Cunningham : 

1. Biidhavara niasa ce\jra*'\ 

2. E thima 

“ On Wednesday, in the month of Caitra.” 

From the facsimile and the photograph it appears that the fourth letter has a loop 
to the left of the foot of the vertical stroke, w'hich in the Kharosthi of the Kusana period 
indicates the vowel it,. We have therefore to read ru. For the second letter of 
the second line either ta or ka can be substituted. The facsimile favours the reading 
ka, so that the legend will be : 

1. Buddhanarumasa ce 

2. e'ijia'l thuna 

or rendered in Sanskrit : 

Buddhavarmanas ce . . . eka sthuna 

“ [The gift] of Buddhavaruma (Skr. Buddhavarman) ce (?).,. a pillar (or pilaster).” 

W e may assume that the pilaster to which our fragment belonged, w’as provided 
with one of those elaborately decorated Indo-Corinthian capitals, of wffiich several 
specimens have been found among the ruins of Jamalgarhi.^ 

No. 2 was read by Cunningham : 

Saphae danamukha and corrected by M. Senart : Saphala danamukha, mean- 
ing “ A profitable gift.” The original being lost, our only basis is the facsimile given by 
Cunningham. M. Senart Is undoubtedly right in making the third letter an 1 . That the 

'The reproduction of the photograph given on Plate LXX. fig. i, has by an oversight been reduced to so 
small a scale as to make it useless for reference. 

^ Cf. V. A. Smith. A, S, B., \ ol. L\ III ( 1890 ), p. 116 sqg,, and Griinwedel-Burgess, op, cit, p. 152 sqq. 
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■vertical stroke does not extend beyond its junction with the curve to the left may be a. 
defect in the tracing. On the other hand the ^-stroke to the right is very distinct, and 
I should therefore prefer to read self hale. The nominative ending in e is frequently 
found in Gandhara epigraphs. That it is not apparent in the second word may simply 
be another defect in the tracing. It is noteworthy that, whereas the Gandhara inscrip- 
tions have the nominative in e, we find danamukho in the Path Jang and Shakardarra- 
epigraphs, both of which originate from the Raval Pindi district.^ 

The inscription on No. 3 (Plate LXVI, fig. 2) has hitherto remained unpublished. 

I read it: Bosavarumasa da[namukhe’^'], “The gift (?) of Bosavaruma.” Of that 
on No. 4 (Plates LXV, fig. 4 and LXX, fig. 3) only the initial and part of the second 
letter are preserved which I read Samhe . . . The epigraph cannot have been very 

long, as the surface of the stone is destroyed only over a distance of 7 cm. and 
consequently only ten aksaras at the utmost are lost, the space required for one aksara 
being about "7 cm. Probably it consisted, like No. 10, of a proper name in the genitive 
case and the word danamukhe. 

Of more importance is No. 5 (Plate LXVII, fig. i), the Charsada pedestal of the 
Lahore Museum. In reality the sculpture was not found “in the Charsada mound, ” 
but in or near that of Mir Ziyarat on the site of Shahr-i-napursan. The breadth of the 
three facets, in which the front is divided, is 7, 25’5 and 6‘5 cm,, respectively, from the 
proper right to the proper left, making altogether 39 cm. The height of the pedestal 
proper is 22*2 cm. Dr. Biihler, in describing the alto-relievo, says that it contains five 
male figures, of which the four standing “ are easily recognized as Buddhist monks by 
their shaven head and arrangement of the dress which leaves the right arm free.” It is 
true that the appearance of the four figures is the same, but it will be noticed that the 
outline of the two which are standing to the left of the central figure seems to indicate 
female rather than male persons. They have both shoulders covered and seem to 
wear a necklace. I am, therefore, inclined to see in those two hhiksunls instead of 
bhiksus, just as on other pedestals we find the central figure placed between ufasakas- 
2sAufasikas. That the seated person represents a Bodhisattva is evident from his 
dress and ornaments. His right hand is raised in abhayamudra, expressing “ absence 
of danger ” or protection to those who approach him. The other hand is unfortu- 
nately broken, but from the fracture it seems probable that it held the ointment vessel^ 
the characteristic attribute of Maitreya, the future Buddha. 

The inscription (Plate LXX, fig. 4) was read by Dr. Biihler, Arog .... Sam^ 
ghamitrasa Sam (?)... sa danamukhe Budho tu . sa . , Arog .. me . 

“A Buddha, the excellent gift of Sartighamitra Sam . . . [ May I obtain ] health.” 

With reference to this reading, the following points are to be noted. It will be- 
seen, that the first and the fifth aksara, following the gap after the initial aroga^ 
present almost exactly the same appearance, viz., to the foot of the sign for s a sharp 
curve open to the left is attached. In the first instance Biihler reads sain, which 
undoubtedly is correct. But in the second case the character cannot have the same 
value. The curve is too pronounced to be meaningless, and I, therefore, propose to 
read sya. There are instances of this group of consonants being expressed in a 

^ The Path Jang inscription w'as edited by M. Senart, J-.A. Series 8, Vol. XV ( 1890 p. 129 that of 
Shakardarra by Dr. Biihler, Anz. Ak. Wiss. Wien, Phil, hist, Cl. XXV ( 1898 ), p. 12 sqq. 
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similar manner.^ The only objection would be that in the immediately following 
word we find a genitive ending in 5.. The letter which stand.s bet^n:en ... and 
■though slightly injured, can be plainly discerned on the original as na. Tfie aksara after 
hudho if compared with the sign for ro, will be found to be ru and not as proposed 
by Bfihler. The next one is certainly ma. The remaining part of t he inscription is 
engraved on the base of the dwarf pilaster which encloses die relief to the proper 
right. The first three ahsaras are aroga, but the rest is considerably injured. The 
letter d can still be traced after ga. Dr. H. Liiders, to whom 1 sent impre.ssions of the 
inscription and who agreed with the above reading, suggested that the missing letters 
•at the end may have been chinae} So we arrive at the following re.iding : 

j[roga Samghamitrasya samanasa danamukhe Ihidltorumasa aro- 

gadachinae ; 

■or in Sanskrit : 

Aroga Samghamitrasya 'sramanasya dduamukharn Buddhavarmana 

arogadaksinayai : 

“The gift of the mendicant Sarhghamitra for the gift of health to Pmdhoruma 
( Skr. Buddhavarman).” 

As the open space between ga and sam measures 8 cm. and one aksara takes up 
I to 2 cm., it is probable that some 5 or 6 syllables are lost. 

The inscription on No. 7, the well-known Hashtnagar pedestal, was first read by 
Cunningham : 

Sam 2"] 4 emborasmasa masasa me pancami 5. 

“ In the year 274 on the fifth day of the intercalary month.” 

This reading, however, was abandoned after Dr. Biihler and M. Senart had 
independently arrived at a nearly identical conclusion, essentially differing from that 
of Cunningham. Dr. Biihler read : 

Sam, II C XX XX XX X IV Posiavadasa masasa dil\ya?^samnii pa}h\ca\mi 5 

[r] 

or in Sanskrit 

Sam 2^4 Prausthapadasya masasya divase pahcanie 5 [jj*] 

“The year 274, on the fifth (5) day of the month of Prausthapada ( z'.s., 
Bhadrapada or August — September).” 

M. Senart, who first felt some doubts regarding the figure of the hundreds, arrived 
finally at . the following result : 

Sam 384 Prothavadasa masasa di\yase'\ pa\m\came 4, i. 

The main difference from Dr. Biihler’s reading concerns the figure for the hun- 
dreds, in which M. Senart is undoubtedly correct. The first syllable following the 
figures has certainly the r stroke to the proper left and the next one is clearly tha, the 
regular Prakrit equivalent of Sanskrit stha? 

* Cf. Buhler. Indische Palceographie, Tafel I, fig. XII, 36. 

' ^ On again examining the stone, 1 find evident traces of the syllable chi also, which confirms the above con- 
jecture. Dr, Luders compares sar'uasat'vana arogadachinae bhavatu on the Wardak vase and sar'vvesam 
prahanikdnam arogga-daksindye hhavatu in a Mathura inscription, Ind. Ant.^ Vol. VI, p. 218, No. 3. The word 
Mrogadachind occurs also on a fragmentary Kharosthi inscription from Naugram, now in the Lahore Museum 

(1. 154)* 

® On the Taksasila vase ( Lahore Museum), however, we find tha in pratithamto =^Skr. pratisthdpitah. 
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The form P'to thuvud’Cisci recurs on No. snd is ulso found in the inscription from 
Shakardarra in the Lahore Museum (I, 142). In that form Path Jang in the same 
museum (I, 3) the fourth syllable seems to be ta instead of da} In the second ha f 
of the epigraph I prefer to read with Dr. Buhler dtmsammi famcami. It will be 
seen that the vertical strokes of so me of the aksaras are continued beneath the raised 
border on which the inscription is cut. This is the reason why on the rubbing pub- 
lished by Mr. V. A. Smith the curves at the foot of sa and pa, which, as stated above, 
indicate anusvara, are not visible. The concluding portion of the inscription, which 
may have consisted of some eight aksaras, is lost. It probably contained the name of 
the donor in the genitive case with the word danamukhe. The final reading, there- 
fore, will be ; 

Sam 384 Prothavadasa masasa dhasammi pamcami 5 .... 

“ In the year 384, on the fifth, 5, day of the month Prothavada ( Skr. Praustha- 
pada ) ” 

No. 8 is a nearly life-size statue of a standing Buddha ( Plate LXIX, fig. 2 ) of 
which the head is lost. Its height, including the pedestal, is 1*625 m., its greatest 
breadth 61 cm. The image proper is much injured. The left foot and the two hands, 
of which the right one was evidently raised in the ahhayamudra, are broken off. 
The relief on the pedestal, on the contrary, is very well preserved. It is surmounted 
by a conventional leaf border and enclosed between the usual Indo-Corinthian 
pilasters. Its centre is occupied by a seated Bodhisattva whom the vessel in his left 
hand characterizes as Maitreya. The other hand is in the abhayamudra. To his left 
are two male, to his right two female devotees standing. 

The inscription ( Plate LXX, fig. 5 ) is incised not on the raised border beneath the 
relief, as in the foregoing instances, but on the plain surface between that border and 
the tenon of the pedestal. The inscribed area measures 42 cm. by 14 cm. The size of 
the letters varies from 2 to 4 cm. The inscription has been deciphered by M. Senart : 

1 . Sa 218 ( III C. 10-4-4) Prothavadasa di 27 ( 20-4-2 ) Buddhaghosasa danam 

2. Sa\rn]gharamasa sadarabhaitsa 

“The year 318, the 27th of Prausthapada, gift of [this] monastery by Buddha- 
ghosa with his wife and brother.” 

M. Senart remarks that the words danam and samgharamasa are far from 
certain. The third aksara presents the appearance of a form derived from the sign 
for m. It must, however, be admitted that neither final m nor anusvdra are ever 
expressed in a similar manner. The syllable mu, on the other hand, is in the 
KharosthI of the Kusana period rendered by a series of varying characters to which 
that of our epigraph bears a close resemblance.^ This interpretation seems the more 
plausible, as after the letter in question on the very edge of the stone I distinguish 
another character which seems to be khe. This letter, which is not visible on M. 
Senart’s facsimile, can be plainly traced on the impressions with which Dr. Bloch 
has supplied me.® The aksara, it is true, is incomplete, but this can be easily 

^ Cf. above, p. 249, foot-note. 

~ See, for example, the last but one aksara of the Shakardarra inscription, referred to above. 

® Dr. Bloch, who, at my request, examined the original, writes me : “ The last word in the first line of the Lorayan 
Tangai image inscription is undoubtedly danamukh [/], There are distinct traces of the kha after ww, but the edge: 
of the stone is somewhat broken. I am perfectly certain in regard to this reading and restoration.'* 
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explained. We may assume that the engraver had not measured out the available 
space with sufficient care. The inscription, it will be noticed, is decidedly inferior 
in execution, when compared to the neatly incised epigraphs on the pedestals of 
Hashtnagar. 

As to the word samgharamasa, we are certainly justified in supplying the 
anusvara which is often omitted in Kharosthi. I need only refer to the initial akxat-a 
of the epigraph under discussion. But M. Senart observes that, leaving the inter- 
pretation aside, the word would be samghorumasa, and this is fully confirmed by the 
impressions at my disposal. There can, in my opinion, be no doubt that the sei'ond 
and third letters are really provided with a vowel stroke, respectively indicating o and 
u. If we compare the word samghorumasa with Budhorumasa (No. 6), Budha- 
varumasa (No. i), and Bosavarumasa (No. 2 ), there can be little doubt that, like these 
three, it is a proper name in the genitive case, the second member of which corresponds 
to Skr. varman. It is true that in the dramatical Prakrits, as well as in Ptili, varman 
becomes 'vammo^ but this does not preclude the possibility of a form varuma in a 
dialect spoken on the North-West Frontier of India. That Gandhari must have 
differed in essential points from the literary Prakrits is sufficiently illustrated bv forms 
like samanasa. On the other hand, it should be remembered that the insertion of a 


svarabhakti vowel u between two consonants is by no means uncommon in Prakrit. ^ 
Considering that Sanskrit ava- becomes regularly in Prakrit <?— and no doubt also in 
Gandhari, as we may infer from the Greek rendering Peukelaotis of the name Puskalavati 
we are justified in regarding budhavaruma and budhoruma as different forms of the 


same word, and in deriving samghoruma from an older *samghavartima corresponding 
with a Skr. sanghavarman. It would perhaps be going too far to deduce from these 
grammatical forms any conclusions as to the relative age of the sculptures on which 
they occur. It is possible that older and later forms are found side by side, especially 
in proper names. Compare Krsna, Kisan and Kanhiya. 

I must confess that, with regard to the concluding word of the epigraph, I have 
some doubts as to the correctness of the reading proposed by M. Senart The first 
two aksaras are certainly and da, the . has seemingly the closed shape of the Maurya 
period which, however, is only due to a rent in the stone. The third letter is unfor- 
unately slightly injured near the top which makes it difficult to decide on its exact 
va ue. But there are traces of two short strokes connected with the horizontal top 
line, much in the same way as with the last but one aksara of the inscription Both 
signs I elieve .ust egress the same consonant, namely but in the Lcond case 
combined with a Whether in the first instance the vowel-stroke traversed or onlv 
touched the horizontal line, or whether, with other words it should be rear! ' 
not be decided. The fourth cWn , read f. Unfortunatei; thfprop “ 
by no means render the word more intelligible. It presents the appeLnee 0^ (3 
^nnd noun, the last member of which seems to be the word Hart (Lr Uvart] Pro 
essor Kern who agrees w,th my interpretation of tsamghorumata, suggests reading 
e first syllable of the concluding word sum. We may assume that here also the 

1 S'Srhkt*," P. . 98 - 
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unus-d&ra has not been indicated and at the foot of the vertical stroke of sa there is a 
slight depression which may be a trace of the vowel-sign u. But, as Prof. Kern 
remarks, the word liarl can hardly have a genitive ending in sa. 

My reading will, therefore, be : — 

1. SalTh] 318 Proihavadasa di 2’/ Budhaghosasa danamukhe 

2. Sa\ni\ghoruniasa sadaresarisa 

“ The year 318, the 27th day of Prothavada (Skr. Prausthapada) the gift of Budha- 
ghosa [and] of Sarnghoruma (Skr. Sahghavarman) . , . . . . ” 

Nos. 9, I o and 1 1 belong to the collection of sculptures which Mr. Caddy obtained 
in 1896, mostly from the Svat valley.^ The inscriptions are published here for the 
first time. No. 1 1 is a nicely carved and well-preserved statuette of a Buddha (Plate 
LXVIII, fig.i), seated cross-legged on an ornamental stool. The attitude of the hands 
resting in the lap expresses meditation. The robe covers both shoulders and most of 
the feet. In purely Indian art we find the feet with the soles turned upward uncovered. 
The Hellenistic sculptors of Gandhara concealed this canonical, but unpleasing, feature 
with the same skill with which they converted the ugly protuberance of the scull into a 
graceful chignon. It should, however, be noticed that this practice is not universal in 
Gandhara art, being restricted to the better and probably older specimens. Our sculp- 
ture, in which a portion of the left foot is visible, thus forms a transition between the 
two.^ It is interesting to note that the foliage round the halo is that of the banyan tree 
(ficus indica) and not that of the ptpal (ficus religiosa). 

The epigraph (Plate LXX, fig. 8) is incised on the cloth hanging down from the 
Buddha’s seat and consists of two lines, ii'5 and i2’5 cm. long, which follow the folds 
•of the drapery. The middle portion of the second line is indistinct. The size of the 
letters is from i to 2 cm. The following is my reading of the inscription : 

1. Budhamitrasa Budharachida 

2. sa sada\resari'\sa danamukhe 

“ The gift of Budhamitra (Skr. Buddhamitra) [and] of Budharachida (Skr. 
Buddharaksita) 

The reading sadaresarisa is conjectural, some of the letters being illegible. The 
two last letters of the second line are likewise indistinct, but there can be little doubt 
that there, as in nearly all these epigraphs, the concluding word is danamukhe. 

No. 9 is a fragment of a bas-relief (Plate LXVIII, fig. 2.) The proper right side 
with part of the inscription is missing, and the remaining portion is considerably injured. 
The subject is a Buddha in the act of preaching the law {dharmacakra-mudra) seated 
cross -legged on a full-blown lotus which rises from the waves. Over his head are 
traces of garlands and foliage. It is noticeable that the figure is surrounded by 
two haloes which are found also in later Buddhist art. As usual, the Buddha was 
flanked by two Bodhisattvas, but only one of these is partially preserved. We notice, 

^ Mr. Caddy writes in his report on the Loriyan Tangai excavation : “ It is not a little interesting that the 

excavations should have yielded some four inscriptions— each, I believe, dedicatory of the statue on which it was 
found, generally on the pedestals or bases, in one instance on the throne draperies.” As the Calcutta Museum 
contains no inscribed Gandhara sculptures besides our Nos. 8-ii, these may be safely identified with those referred 
to by Mr. Caddy. 

2 Cf. Grunwedel-Burgess, op. cit., figs, no, 112 and 119 for the former, and figs. 121, 137, 140 and 147 for the 
later procedure. 
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moreover, the figurine of a Naga issuing half-way from the waters to the left of the 
Buddha’s lotus-seat. The corresponding figure on the other side can still be trai'ed 1 he 
Naga holds in his left hand an oar-like staff, in his right the In-ad of the sn.ike which 
hangs over his shoulder and must be supposed to issue from his back. Ihis we 
may infer from another sculpture Mn the Calcutta Museum originating from r.ori}rin 
Tangai. 

What remains of the inscription (Plate LXX, fig 6) is 17-5 cm long, the aveiage 
size of the letters is i'5 cm. I read it ; 

S\tm'\hamitrasa danamukhe Sahilaasa sadare[sarisal:~\ 

“ The gift of Simhamitra [and] of Sahilaa (Skr. Sahilaka) 

It will be seen that the lower edge of the stone is somewhat damagt d m the 
centre, which makes it uncertain how some of the consonants were origimilly finished at 
the bottom. Thus it is possible that the termination of the first word is iiisti ad 
of sa, but it should be observed that the genitive follow'ing danamukhe dec idc dly 
ends in sa. The reading sadaretarisa here, as in No 9, is founded on conjt i ture. 
But a comparison with the Loriyan Tangai inscription, where the s.ime i xpression 
occurs combined with two proper names in the genitive case, adds to the proposed 
restoration a certain amount of probability. 

It would seem that No. 4 (Plate LXVIII, fig. 3) has once forrac-d part of a .similar 
relief. At any rate it is certain that it represents a Bodhisattva (possibly Fadmapani) iu 
exactly the same attitude as the broken figure of the previous sculpture lie is stalled 
in the European fashion on a cane-stool, his right leg, the foot of which is missing, 
drawn up. From a comparison with No. lo it is evident that the curious-shaped 
footstool, on which his left foot and also the sandal of the right foot is placed, is 
nothing else but the upper portion of a lotus fruit.* On this the inscription (Plate LXX, 
fig. 7) is incised, but, owing to the stone being broken off at the bottom, we are 
here confronted with the same difficulty as in the preceding epigraph Here, 
moreover, the fourth aksara is half destroyed and the final portion is so badly 
engraved that I cannot offer any intelligible reading for it. The inscription consists 
of only one line 18 cm. long which follows the curve of the edge of the sculpture. 
But at the end some letters are written above and partly crossing the others 
The aksaras are somewhat smaller In size than in No. 10. I read the first-half of the 
inscription : 

Amohakasa danamukhe .... 

“ The gift of Amohaka . . , , >> 

The Hariti image No. g (Plate LXtX, fig. 3) was edited as a posthumous work 
of Dr. A. W. Stratton, which his lamented death left unfinished. For a complete 
reading of the epigraph (Plate LXX, fig 9) we are indebted to M. A. M. Boyer. The 
inscription cut vertically to the proper left of the image consists of two lines, measur- 
ing 40 and 34 cm. respectively. The size of the letters is from 2 to 3.5 cm The 

execution of the inscription is very inferior, quite in accordance with the debased 
style of the sculpture itself. 


^ Grunwedel Burgess, op. cit 202, fig. 147. 

’The Mathura Museum conta.ns a fragment consisting of the lower portion of a Bodhisattva seated in the 

same posture. There also we find the empty sandal of the right foot standing on thefootstool. 
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The first line was read by Dr. Stratton : 

V asra ekunasita'satimae (or ekanavitaiatimae) Asadasa masasa 4 Budhavare. 

“ In the year 179 (or 197) on Wednesday the fourth of the month Asadha.” 

M. Boyer’s reading is as follows : 

1. Varsa ekunasit [z] 'satimae asadasa masasa di [/oj \khu\ [/(?] 

2. sa^abha dana 'samayeta du'samya maS^sjl^ra tanayesu. 

“ The year 179, the tenth day of the month Asadha, the gift of [Khuto — ] -. 
(a statue of Hariti) with a niche. May she heal the small-pox on the children.” 

For Nos. 13 and 14 it will suffice to refer to the first volume of this publication 
and to Plate LXVII, fig. 2, which represents the pedestal of Palatu Dheri. 

As the great majority of the epigraphs discussed are incised on the pedestals 
of Buddhist statues, it will not be out of place to offer a few remarks on those objects, 
W'hich hitherto have drawn but little attention. As appears from the above, such 
pedestals are commonly decorated with a relief carved on its front and enclosed 
between a pair of Indo-Corinthian pilasters.^ In a very few cases these reliefs 
refer to a certain event in the life of Sakyamuni, such as No. 916 of the Lahore 
Museum, which represents the parinirvana. On No. 1189 we find only a seated 
Buddha, on No. 1212 three seated Buddhas without any worshipper. Both were exca- 
vated at Charsada by Lieutenant M. Martin. A very exceptional subject occurs on 
No. 353 of the Lahore Museum (Plate LXVIII, fig. 4), where we find two sitting figures : 
that to the proper right is a male, holding in his right hand a long staff or lance. His feet 
are placed on a footstool. The left figure is a female with a modius on the head and a 
cornucopia in the left hand. The one I take to represent Vai§ravana or Kubera, the 
god of wealth, of which we possess similar effigies in Gandhara sculpture. .The other 
is presumably a goddess of abundance and fertility, but whether her Indian name is 
Hariti, Vasudhara, Carva, Annapurna, or something else, I am unable to decide. This 
figure is of interest, as it is almost identical with that found on a coin of Azes which 
has been interpreted as Deraeter.* It is, as far as I know, only found on coins of 
that ruler who presumably was the successor of Maues, whose date, for numismatic 
reasons, cannot be later than the middle of the first century B.C."* 

In all other instances these front -reliefs represent what has been styled “ a scene 
of adoration,” i.e., we find a seated Buddha, or more commonly a Bodhisattva, in the 
centre and some adoring figures standing or kneeling on both sides. Sometimes the 
object of worship is an almsbowl or a fire-altar. The latter occurs, e.g., on the in- 
scribed pedestal No. 5 where it is being worshipped by three male and an equal number 
of female lay devotees. Another instance is found on the well-known emaciated 
Buddha (more correctly Bodhisattva) Sakyamuni. I must confess that I am doubtful 

^ As a da instead of Asadha is also found in the Zeda inscription. Cunningham, A.S^R,^ Vol. V, p. 57, 
PI. XVI, and Senart, J. A. Series 8, Vol. XV (1890), p. 136. 

^ C/. Burgess, y. /. A. L, Vol. VIII, No. 62. (April 1898), PL 13, fig. 5, There is another pedestal 
(No. 915) in the Lahore Museum, showing Sakyamuni’s head-dress being worshipped, which might be reckoned 
under the same category. Both are said to originate from Jamalgarhi. 

® Gardner, Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum^ Greek and Scythic kings (London, 1886), p 84, 
Nos. 127 sqq»i PI. XIX, fig. 2, 

^ Gardner, op. cit., p. XL, sq. 

5 Senart, A., Series 8, Vol. XV (1890), pp. 141 and 153 sqq., Burgess, J. L A. Vol. VUI, No. 62 (April 
^898), PI. fig* I* 
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whether this so-called fire-altar has anything to do with fire-worship, of which, as far 
as I know, no trace is to be found in the sacred literature. It seems to me mucii 
more probable that those " fire-altars ” really represent stands carrying a ves.scl with 
oil or ght, in which a wick is burning such as I have seen in the Buddhist tcanpU' of 
Trilokanatha (z'.a, Avalokite^vara) on the Candrabhaga. Possibly incense was also burnt 
in such vessels. On the base of a sitting Buddha image (No. 65) in the Lahore 
Museum I noticed the kneeling figure of a tramanahol^ing a censer (Hindi, dhiipdanl) 
of the kind used in Brahmanical temples up to the present day. (Plate LXVI, fig. 2 ) 

To return to the ordinary type of pedestals, the question arises whethcT their 
reliefs are merely decorative or have some meaning in connection with the image to 
which they belong. It is noteworthy that the adoring figures always present the 
appearance of human beings. At least I do not know any instance of their being 
marked as devas or nagas by halo or snake-hood. Yet it is well known that elsewhere 
such divine or semi-divine beings are portrayed as worshippers of the Buddha as often 
as mortals are. 

The number of adoring figures varies. Mostly we find an equal number on t*ach 
side. This we should naturally expect if the sculptor were to be guidc'd only by 
aesthetic considerations. That this, however, was not always the case seems to be 
proved by such instances as the Hashtnagar pedestal, where we meet with thrt'c 
worshipping figures. Nor does there exist any uniformity with regard to their dre-ss, 
sex and age. Sometimes they are monks (and nuns ?) recognizable from their robe and 
shaven head. More often we find lay-members of the Buddhist community, both male 
and female. Such figures as are somewhat smaller in size are evidently meant for 
children. If we compare the great similarity of the Buddha or Bodhisattva statuettes 
in the centre with the striking variety of the worshipping figures on the pedestal, we 
are led to the conclusion that these are not merely decorative representations of 
devotees in general, but are intended to portray in each case special members of the 
sangha. Assuming this, what are they more likely to be than the people to whose 
devotion the statue ow'ed its origin ? We know from numerous votive inscriptions that 
such a pious work was mostly executed at the expense and for the benefit of more than 
one person. Generally the donor wished his wife, brother, gutu, or some other close 
relative of his, to participate in the merit to be derived from it. We can, therefore, 
easily understand why the worshipping figures occur in varying numbers and include 
women and sometimes children. W e also understand why we find the effigies of monks 
on the Charsada pedestal (No. 6), which, as the inscription shows, was the donation of 
a §ramana. 

The practice here referred to is proved by inscriptions to have existed in 
mediaeval Indian art. Through Gandhara we can trace its origin back to classical 
influence. An interesting example in Graeco- Buddhist sculpture has been pointed out 
by Professor Grunwedel. In discussing a relief from Muhammad Nari, now in the 
Lahore Museum (No. 1134), he puts the question whether the human worshippers 
standing on both sides of the eight Buddhas in the lower compartment of the sculpture 
can be the donors of the relief.^ There is every reason to answer the query in the 
affirmative. The three figures to the left of th e Buddhas are a ^ramana, an upasaka, 

^ Grunwedel- Burgess, Buddhist Art in India, p. 188 (fig. 82). 
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and an upasika. Of the four to the right, the heads of which are mutilated, two seem 
to be upasakas, the third an tipdsika and the fourth a child. In the central portion 
two kneeling figures, the heads of which are lost, will be noticed. With their arms they 
seem to embrace the lotus on which the Buddha is seated. These also seem to be 
human worshippers. Can there be any relationship between the two kneeling persons 
and those standing below ? It is impossible to give a definite answer to this question, 
but it would not seem improbable that the two, kneeling at the foot of Buddha’s lotus- 
seat, represent the deceased parents for the sake of whose bliss in the next world 
{paralokartham) this pious work was dedicated by their children. 

There is another sculptured slab^ from the same find-place in the Lahore Museum 
(No. 1 135)5 on which the Buddha seated on a lotus in the attitude of expounding the law 
(dharmacakra-mudra) occupies the centre of a group of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and 
celestial beings. Here the lotus rises from the waters, perhaps meant for the ocean of 
existence {samsdrarnava), in which aquatic animals together with Nagas and Nagis 
are visible. I may note in passing that the practice of showing these demi-gods 
issuing half-way from the waters over which the Buddha is enthroned is preserved 
both in Javanic and Lamaistic art.^ But for my present subject it is of more interest 
that on the relief in question next to those Nagas a male and a female figure are stand- 
ing to the right and left of the padmasana. Excepting the Nagas, recognizable from 
their snake-hoods, these two are the only figures not provided with a halo ; they are 
human beings and presumably the donors of the relief.® 

It has been noted above that the devotees whose figures we find carved on the 
pedestals are represented adoring not the Buddha himself, but either a Bodhisattva or 
some sacred object. Though it was considered a meritorious act to erect a statue of 
Sakyamuni, mortals could not expect any protection against evils from him who had 
passed away in Nirvana. The Bodhisattvas, on the contrary, and especially Maitreya 
whom we have recognized on several of our pedestals, were helping deities, whose 
goodwill was to be propitiated. In this manner, I believe, we are to explain those 
figures. That an almsbowl is so often seen as the direct object of worship, cannot be a 
matter of surprise, since we know that one of the chief monuments of Purusapura, the 
present Peshavar and capital of Gandhara, was a stupa containing Sakyamuni’ s pair a 
which was worshipped there for many centuries. In the days of Fa-hien it was still 
there, but at the time of Hiuen-Tsiang’s visit it had passed into Persia.^ 

Finally, I wish to offer a few remarks on the date of the sculptures under discus- 
sion, particularly Nos. 7, 8 and 9. The scanty material at our disposal will not enable 
us to arrive at a definite conclusion. Such a conclusion can only be hoped for from a 
discussion of the question in connection with all other available documents. I will only 
point out what, with regard to the inscribed sculptures, would be the most plausible 
solution of this difficult problem. The main point, of course, is to make out to 
which era the three dated inscriptions refer. 


1 Burgess, op. cit., PI. VII, fig. 2. 

^ Grilnwedel, Mythologie des Buddhismus in Tibet und der Mongolei* B. Kersjes and C. den Hamer, De 
Tjandi Mendoet moor de restaur atie (Batavia, The Hague, 1903), Plate 17. 

3 The figures with haloes seated on the same row are perhaps the four lohapdlas, who in Tibetan pictures 
often occupy the lower compartment. In Gandhara they appear in the same costume as the Bodhisattvas. 
Si-yu-U (transl., Beal), Vol. I, pp. XXII sqq, and 98 sq. 
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Mr. V. A. Smith first suggcsU-d that tin- ua k ti rn J tn in !hr Ila.ihtnagar 
pedestal inscription was tin* S aka era, but abamhmi-d this id< a aft. r Dr iSuhltr had 
pointed out its improbability The latter wa*’ <»f opinum that tin- ‘\p‘ Kharosthi is 
that of the time of Kani.ska and Huviska, and that tlu epit!:ra])h i ould not be assigned 
to a much later date It should be ri-mtmhrred that both scholars h.id adopted, on 
the authority of Sir A. Cunningham, 274 as ♦hi \e,n ixpussed In the figures on the 
pedestal. The corrected reading 384 non univi rsallv aceipted would make Mr 
Smith’s first hypothesis still more open to objection 

In a subsequent paper on the Kusana pmod • Mt ^nuth, while adopting the 
Saptarsi'samvat for all Gandhar.i dates below a Imndn d 1 xpri s-i s the opinion that the 
Hashtnagar and Loriyan Tangai pedestals as well .is 'hi Kaladarr.i inscriptions are pro- 
bably dated in an era equivalent, or m arlv 1 (juuah nt to 'lie \'ikr,ima 1 r.i That the 
Malava era itsc'lf should htive been used bv Cr.ei o-lndian •-i uljitors in the borderland 
of India during the first I'enturies of flu Chris'i.ui 1 r.i i .inno' will In maint.iined.“ 
But is it more satisfactory to .issume .an imagin.uw 1 r.i sMrting.e .ibout the s.mu time? 
Granting that such an ira existed, it must be .idmiRiil th.i* Us appln .ition to the 
Hashtnagar pedestal inscription does not le.id to .1 \erv pl.iusibh t om luslon .Vi'cord- 
ing to Mr Smith’s theory tin* date woulil bt eqniv.ih'nl with \ D "^27. which mi ans 
about the beginning of the Gupta period .ind .1 eeiitun .itti i the 1 nd of the reign of 
Vasudeva, the last of the great Kus.ina ruleis 

Nor can I agree with Mr Smith in his depretiation ot tin .irtistic mint of the 
Hashtnagar sculpture The author possiblx would h.ive mndifu d his \iews after a 
visit to the Lahore Museum ft should be lenn mbi red that n.itur.ill\ the best spiud- 
mens of Gandhara art have been selected for publication. 'Flu si ulptures puldished by 
Dr. Burgess and others are decidedly above the avi rage hven ,i l.irge .and miscel- 
laneous collection like that preserved at Lahore e.uuiot bt considi red to givi* an 
absolutely correct impression of the Gandh.lr.i school taken as .a whole especially as 
in the old days explorers made it their partirukar object to secure good specimens of 
sculptures. 

The pedestal alone, as remarked by Mr Smith, is perhap.s an m.sufficient basis for 
discussing the point in question, and we thi refore offer a reproduction of the image itself 
(Plate LXIX, fig i) which is now being w'orshipped by the Hindu community of Rajar. 
It is true that the Buddha in his present surroundings, deprived of his pedestal and 
of his arms, and, moreover, provided with a head belonging tn another smaller statue 
and blackened to suit his present fole of Kfilika Devi does not show to advantage 
But all this does not prevent one from noticing the excellent arrangement and (‘xccution 
of the drapery of his robe I have no doubt that the Hashtnagar statue, though not 
the very best product of Graeco-Buddhist art, may bo assigned to the ‘‘ bonne epoque,” 
when classical influence was at its strongest Let mo add, loo, that all the sculptural 
remains found in Palatu Dheri, the find-spot of the inscribed image, exhibit good work- 
manship. 

It is a point on which most authorities agree, that the palmy days of Buddhism 

V A. Smith, The Ku^dn, or Indo-Scythian, Period of Indian History, B. C. i6g to A. B- 3^0 in J- 
4 . S., Jan. 1903, pp. 14 and 42. 

^ The earliest epigraphs in the Panjab, dated according Loan established eia, viz. the prasastis 

refer to the Saka-samvat. Cf. Buhler, Ep. Ind., Vol. I. 
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and Buddhist art in Gandhara coincide with the reign of the great Kusana kings 
and more especially with that of Kaniska. This is somewhat more than a hypothesis. 
On the sculptures themselves we find figures of devotees, perhaps even donors, who 
bear a close resemblance to the Skythian kings on the coins. Such coins were found 
in great number in Palatu Dherl : a few belonging to the earlier Kusanas, but the 
bulk to the later, under whom no doubt the building was destroyed by fire.* 

These considerations prevent me from accepting Mr. Smith’s second theory, and 
I come to the conclusion that neither the Saka nor an equivalent of the Vikrama 
Sarhvatwill suit the case. Before resorting to a hypothetical era, it will be wise to see 
whether any existing one Can be adopted. Since M. Senart’s brilliant discussion ® of 
the date of the Gandhara school, it has, I believe, been accepted by most scholars 
that the first two centuries of the Christian era represent its flourishing period, and as 
within that period its history is marked by steady degeneration, the best works will 
have to be assigned to the earlier half of it. Taking for granted that the inscribed image 
of Hashtnagar may be ranked among the better works, in which Hellenistic influence 
is strongly felt, we require an era the starting-point of which lies between B.C. 384 
and 284. Such an era exists. That of the Seleukids began in B.C. 312. The proba- 
bility that this era was used in the North-West of India is strengthened by the occurrence 
of the names of Macedonian months in Indo-Skythian inscriptions. The dated coin of 
Plato ® proves that it had been adopted by the Bactrian kings who carried Greek influence 
into India. What seems more plausible than that this era of the Seleukidai should be 
found in connection with sculptures which betray so strong a Hellenistic influence ? 
The date of the Hashtnagar pedestal, if referred to that era, would be A.D. 72. 

There is no reason to suppose that the Loriyan Tangai inscription refers to a 
different era. Judging from the photograph at my disposal (Plate LXIX, fig. 2), the 
statue would seem to be inferior to the Hashtnagar one. Are we therefore obliged 
to assio-n to it a later date? Certainly not. Time is not the only agent which deter- 
minates a work of art. We may assume that at Puskalavatl, the ancient capital of 
Gandhara, better artists were available than elsewhere. 1 he Buddha of Loriyan 
Tano-ai has unfortunately shared the fate of that of Hashtnagar. He is headless, 
handless, and besides much injured. But the style of the drapery and of the pedestal 
is decidedly classical, and it is style more than workmanship which must be taken into 
account. Moreover, it is not likely that a statue of this size would have been executed 
at a time when Buddhism was on the decline. If we assume the Loriyan Tangai 
inscription also to refer to the Seleukid era we obtain A.D. 6, a date which, I admit, 
seems rather early, but which is by no means impossible. 

The Hariti image (Plate LXIX, fig. 3) , on which the third dated inscription is 
found, affords an example of very degenerate Gandhara work. Dr. Stratton in his 
scholarly discussion has compared it with the Sikri image, which manifestly represents 
the same goddess. The latter belongs decidedly to the palmy days of Graeco- 
Buddhist art : to the first or perhaps the second century. In its counterpart the 
“ indianisation” is so pronounced that it can be hardly less than a century later. It is 
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A. S. R., 1902-03, pp. 164 and 172. 

E. Senart. Notes d^epigraphie indienne. J. A » Series 3, 
Gardner, Catalogue, p. 20 


Vol. XV (1890), p. 143 
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clearly impossible to refer its date to the Seleukid i‘r<i Nor dot\s it seem probable 
that the Vikrama era was used, as Dr. Stratton sugge.stecl This would yield A D. 140, 
a date at wrhich we should not yet expect such an utterly debastxl style The Saka era 
would suit the case best About the middle* of the third century wa* may assume that 
Graeco- Buddhist sculpture had d(*clined to a level represenU'd by the Hariti image. 
Unfortunately there is no indication of the Saka era having bet'n in u.se in Gandhara at 
so early a time To the theory that Kaniska's abhiseka was its starting-poml serious 
objections have been raised xAnyhow', it is highly probable* that K.uiiska instituted 
an era of his own, whatever the starting-point may ha\e been This at least is the 
most natural explanation of the exi.stence of <i st*ri(‘.s of t*pigraphical re*cords datc*d 
from 5 to 98 ’ and containing the names of that ruler and his immediate* successors. 
The safest course will be to refer the date of the llariti inscription to thej same eira as 
is used in the Kusana inscriptions W'hich would make* it about a ce*ntury posterior to 
the beginning of Vasudeva’s reign 

f Fll. VoGbi. 


" I leave aside the doubtful Nos 


71 and 72 of Mr. Smith’s list, lot. cit., pp. 13 sq. 
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A COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF BAHADUR 

SINGH OF KULLO. 

^ 

A mong the copper-plates m possession of Pandit Mohan Lai, gum to His 
Highness the Raja of Chamba, there is one, which presents the excep- 
tional case of a grant, the grantee of which can be readily identified, whereas the 
identification of its donor affords a certain amount of difficulty. The grantee, ‘The 
great Papdit Ramapati, the son of Pandit Suranand and a resident of the illustrious 
town of Chamba,” was an ancestor of the present owner of the copper- plate and must 
have held the office of rajaguru for more than half a century, under three, perhaps 
even four, consecutive rulers of Chamba. His name occurs as that of the author of 
the title-deed on the copper-plates issued by Pratap Singh, and on those of Balabhadra, 
the latter’s grandson, during the earlier part of his reign It is clear that Ramapati 
must also have been the spiritual preceptor of Balabhadra’ s father Virabhana, though 
it is not attested by any document His name is last found on a plate dated Sastra- 
samvat 86, Vikrama-samvat 1667, Karttika ba ti ii ' The next grant issued by 
Balabhadra m Sastra-samvat 5, Vikrama-samvat 1686, Magha §u ti. 12, is signed by 
a Pandit Padmanabha, and all later plates by Ramapati’ s son Laksmikanta We may 
therefore assume that the death of Ramapati occurred between the two dates mentioned. 
The earliest mention of his name is on the copper-plate, which is here edited for the 
first time. We do not know who ruled Chamba in the Sastra year 35 (A D 1559) ; 
probably it was Gane§avarman, who was certainly still Raja in the preceding year. 
That Ramapati stood high in favour with his noble patrons, appears from the fact that 
three more plates, besides the present one, record grants of land bestowed upon him, 
namely, two of the four plates which we possess of Pratap Singh, and the first of the 
twenty plates of Balabhadra 

It is strange to find that the donor of the grant under discussion does not bear 
one of the four names enumerated, but calls himself Bahadur Singh From his titles 
it may be inferred that he was an independent chief, but the name is not found in the 

' See the list of Chamba copper-plates published A S. R. 1902-03, pp. 245 6. ^ n , - 

The Sastra-samvat is the same as the Saptarsi-samvat, or Lokakala, also known as Raja-samvat, Pahan- 
saiiivat or Kacca-saravat. Cf. Cunningham. Book of Indian eras, p. 6 sqq. 
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genealogical roll of the Chamba rajas, nor in any other copper-plates. The simplest 
explanation would be to assume that Bahadur Singh was another name of Raja 
GaneSavarman, which would be in agreement with the custom of double nomenclature 
still in vogue among the Chamba rulers. This assumption would be thi* moie plausible, 
as the Inscription mentions as second donor the heir-apparent {yiivaraja) , Pratilp Singh, 
and this w'asas stated above, the name of Ganesavarman’s son and successor. 

On the other hand, it is noteworthy that Chamba is only mentioned as the place 
of residence of the grantee, not as that of the donor, as is the case with all other 
copper-plates issued by Rajas of Chamba. It is also remarkable that the motto Saiyam 
pramanam of the donor of this grant is not found on any of GaneSavarman’s plates. 
A still greater objection is that none of the localities mentioned in the inscription are 
known to exist in Chamba. May we assume then that Bahadur Singh was the 
ruler of some other State ? The supposition is admissible, for among the plati's ot 
Balabhadra is one which is Issued in favour of the guru of his neighbour, the Raja of 
Nurpur. 

The surname Singh was only in use among a limited number of Rajput famili<‘S, 
as in Kullu, where It replaced the older Pal. It is said that the first Raja of KuUu 
who adopted the surname was Sidh Singh. Now we find that the name of his succes- 
sor was Bahadur Singh, and there is every reason to believe that he was the donor of 
the grant in question. The exact date of his reign is unknowm, but Jagat Singh, who 
ruled in the middle of the 17 th century, is separated from him by four Rajas. Assum- 
ing twenty-five years for each reign, we arrive at the conclusion that Bahadur Singh 
must have lived about the middle of the i 6 th century, which is, as we saw, approxi- 
mately the date of our inscription. Moreover, Bahadur Singh’s successor was Pratap 
Singh, who consequently must have yuvaraja during his lifetime.' 

Our hypothesis will become a certainty, if the localities mentioned in the grant can 
be identified with places in Kullu. For it is clear that a Raja cannot dispose of land 
outside his own territory. 

The “ hermitage of Pulastya ” {Pulastyasrama) I am unable to identify with 
certainty. Though the worship of r^s, locally called rikhis, is very prominent in Kullu, 
no shrine dedicated to Pulastya is said to exist. Mr. H. Calvert, I.C.S., Assistant 
Commissioner of the Kullu Sub-division, has, at my request, made enquiries regarding 
this point on the occasion of the Dasahra fair at Sultanpur. But among the numerous 
rsts, ndgas and other devatas gathered to pay their respect to Raghunatha, Pulastya 
was conspicuous by his absence. 

The second locality mentioned in the grant of Bahadur Singh is the village of 
Hatta. This, I believe, can be identified with certainty. On the confluence of the 
Biyas and the Ropru nala, half a mile east of Bajaura (map Bajaora; lat. 3 i° 5 o^, long. 
/7 ^3 ) meet with a hamlet of the name of Hat, which w'ould exactly correspond 
with Skr. Hatta [Cfghdt, from Skr. g hatta, and watermill, from Skr. gha- 

ratta) . Hat is also the name of one of the two phdtis, in which the Bajaura kothl is sub- 


j (T ^ ° o 1® ^^1^® *1 Capt. A. F. P. Harcourt. The Himalayan districts of Kooloo, Lahozil, 

” . . > genealogical list of the Kullii Rajas is evidently based on an authentic 

F ^ has been followed, which renders It often impossible 

o deci e on the correct forms of the names. Compare, for instance, Shureedut Taeshur Pal and Shirree Jerashur 
wou d be well to re-edit the list, if the authentic vamsdvall were procurable. 
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divided.! The Sanskrit word hatta means “ a market,” a very appropriate name for the 
spot, where the Central Asian trade route, after crossing the DulcI Pass, reaches the 
Upper Biyas valley. The antiquity of Hat is attested by a very fine linga temple, 
profusely decorated with carvings® and by the remnants of three more stone temples. One 
of these, known as Jhaumpru sail {hciil~z. stone temple from stone), was still extant 
in the summer of 1901, though much ruined and partly buried in the sands of the 
Ropru Khad. This points to the fact that this stream has changed its course, which 
probably was the reason why Hat became superseded by Bajaura, situated at a safe 
distance from the dangerous confluence. 

It will be seen that the Ropru mla, is the boundary between Kullu and Mandi, as 
noticed by the traveller Moorcroft,* who also mentions the Bajaura fort, which must 
have been demolished shortly before 1870. Its site is now occupied by a tea plantation. 
I am inclined to think that this fort (or a previous one standing on the same spot) is 
referred to in our copper-plate, if at least we may assign to the word dranga 
the same meaning which it once had in Ka§mir, namely, that of “ a frontier fort, or 
a watch station.”^' 

In the same passage Moorcroft says that the Ropru flows at the foot of an emi- 
nence, on which stood the village of Syri. This I feel inclined to identify with the 
Siri-sthavara of the copper-plate. Its position not far from Hat would make the identi- 
fication very plausible. I must, however, remark that, according to the information 
supplied by Mr. Calvert, the correct form of the name would seem to be Sairi. On 
the survey-map the name Sirg evidently marks the position of the village referred to 
by Moorcroft. It is interesting to find that the land granted by Bahadur Singh con- 
sisted of saffron-fields. Cultivation of saffron, for which Ka§mlr is still famous,® is 
nowadays practically unknown in Kullu, though the physical conditions are probably 
as favourable there as in the valley of the Jhelam. Mr. Calvert informs me that there 
used to be saffron fields in Kullu. There was one, he says, quite near and below the 
castle which is now a tea-field belonging to Mr. Minniken ; and up to five or six years 
ago there were a few saffron plants remaining there. It will be noticed how well this 
agrees with the topography of our inscription. For it was the ancient castle of Bajaura, 
near which the saffron-fields granted to Paiidit Ramapati must have been situated. 
The area of the granted land is expressed m prastha, a measure of grain, according to 
the custom, universally practised in the hills, of indicating the size of the land by the 
quantity of seed-corn required for its cultivation.® The paths, (the modern form of 
prastha) is still the unit used in Kullu for measuring grain. One paths of husked rice 
is equivalent to 4^ kaccS ser (nearly 2 pakkS sey or 4 lbs.). TwenXj paths make one 

^ Kangya Gazetteer (Lahore i8o9)5pt. IL P* 125* 

2 Capt. Harcourtj op. cif., pp. 196 and 347 sqq., gives an enthusiastic, but not always accurate, description of 
this temple and its decoration. The alto-rilievoes represent Gahga and Yamuna on both sides of the entrance, and 
Ganesa, Visnu and Durga Astabhuja in the outer niches of the south, west and north walls, respectively. Cf. also 
Moorcroft, Travels, Vol. I, p. 169 sq., and J. Calvert, Vaseeri Rupi (London, 1873), p.15 sqq, 

3 “ This river (the Rupareri, i.e. the Ropru) here divides Mundi from Kulu, and running under the walls of 
Bajaura, falls into the Byas on its right bank. Bajaura is a large square fort belonging to Kulu ; it consists of 
square towers connected by a low curtain, the whole built of hewn stone strengthened with beams of fir/’ Moor- 
croft, op. cit., p. 169. Cf. also Calvert, op. cit., p. 13 (with a picture of the fort). 

•* Cf. Rdjat. (transL, Stein), Vol. II, p. 391* 

^ “ Learning, lofty houses, saffron, icy water and grapes ; things that even in heaven are difficult to find, 
are common there (vizi, in Kasmir),” Rdjat. I, 42., Cf. Dr. Stein’s note here and at I, 220 also. 

6 Cf. Dr. Stein’s note at Rdjat., V. 71 and A. S. R., 1902-03, Vol. I, p. 250, foot-note 10. 
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lakh} The total area of the land given to Pandit Ramapati was therefore 4^ lukh, and 
required 180 fakka ser of seed-corn for its cultivation. 

As we have thus been able to locate in Kullu at least one of the places mentiont d 
in the grant of Bahadur Singh, his identity with the Kullu Raja of that name may bi- 
regarded as certain. This conclusion adds considerably to the interest of the* ms('rip- 
tion. Kullu is undoubtedly one of the most ancient principalities of the Panjab Hills. 
It is described by Hiuen Tsiang® under the name K’iu-lu-to, and on two Chamba cop- 
per-plates ^ of the iith century mention is made of the Lord of Kuluta, uhich is the 
ancient designation under which it is repeatedly referred to in Sanskrit literature. Never- 
theless not a single pre-Muhammadan inscription has come to light in Kullu, a fact 
which is probably due to the backwardness of its inhabitants, who are described by 
Hiuen Tsiang as “coarse and common in appearance ” and “ of a hard and fierci' 
nature.” The inscriptions found in KuRu are all comparatively modtTn ; they are 
without an exception composed in the local vernacular and written in a kind of Takarl 
derived from the ancient Sarada."* These two circumstances combined render their 
interpretation far from easy. One of the oldest epigraphs is that on the famous temple 
of Dhuhgri near Manall, in the upper part of the Biyas valley, which is known as Wazirl 
Parol.® This shrine, profusely decorated with wood-carving, is dedicated to Hirma 
Devi, the patron goddess of Kullu, in whom students of Sanskrit literature will recognize 
the raksasl Hidimba, the spouse of Bhimasena the Pandava. The inscription is of 
special interest for my present subject, because it mentions the name of Raja Bahadur 
Singh as founder of the temple. Its date is J(y)ethpra. 20, the 29th year of the Sastra- 
sarhvat. The figures indicating the centuries are omitted, which is characteristic of this 
era, so that it would be impossible to fix its date without the aid of some other docu- 
ment. This we possess in our copper-plate which is dated Sarhvat 35, Karttika Su. ti. IL 
It is true that here also the date is expressed in the Sastra-sarhvat, but, as we knoAV 
that the grantee died between A.D. 1610 and 1629, the figures for the century can be 
supplied with certainty. The corresponding Christian year must be 1559. Conse- 
quently the year of the Dhuhgri inscription can only be A.D. 1553, and we have thus 
been enabled to date one of the most interesting monuments of the Kullu valley. 

Another prominent temple of the upper Biyas valley is that of Sarndhya Devi or 
“the goddess of dawn” in the ancient village of Jagatsukh, which traditionally is 
believed to have once been the capital of KullU. The temple of Sarndhya Devi has 
been largely renewed, but it contains some portions which are evidently ancient. On 
two slabs placed on the enclosing wall at the entrance of the court-yard an inscription ® 

Cf. Kangra Gazetteer, Pt. II, p. 104, and A. H. Diack, The Kulu dialect, p. 83. s. v. paths. 

-Si-yu-hi (transit Beal), Vol. I, p. 177. 

^ A. S. R., 1902-03, p. 268. 

^Dr. Buhler, Indische P alee ograp hie, p. 57, speaks of “ die sogenannte Takkari der Dogra von Jammu and 
Nachbarschaft. In reality Takari (or Tankari) is commonly used all through the Panjab Hills, and is also known 
in the plains. 

® The word parol, prol in the dialects of Kangra, Kullu and Chamba, means “ the main gate of any large 
building, especially a palace or castle and, used as pars pro toto, the palace itself.” It is a very appropriate name 
for that narrow part of the upper Biyas valley, which towards the Rohtang pass assumes the appearance of a gate. 

The v^^oid parol is presumably like Hindi paul derived from Skr. pvatoll. See my note in Album Kern (Leiden 
1903), P* 235 

® A facsimile (evidendy a hand-copy) will be found at the end of Captain Harcourds book. I may note in 
passn^ that the inscription of Basist, of which also a facsimile is given, is written in the Telugu character, presum- 
ably by some wandering mendicant on his visit to the sacred spring. 
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is cut in three lines of 40 to 48 cm. in length. I must, for reasons stated above, abstain 
from giving a full transcript and translation of this epigraph. So much is certain that 
the first line reads : Srf Maharaja Udhran (read Urdhan Pal. The second line 
commences with the name of Sarndhya Devi, and the third seems to contain a date,, 
which I read Sam. 4 (?) la. ti. 2. It refers of course to the Sastra-sarfivat, and we 
must look for some other document to decide which figure we are to supplement for 
the hundreds. 

The name U[r]dhan Pal is found in the vamkavall, as that of Bahadur Singh’s- 
third predecessor. The date of the temple of Sarndhya Devi is therefore separated 
from that of Hidimba by the time occupied by the full reigns of Kailas Pal and Sidh 
Pal, and the partial reigns of Urdhan Pal and Bahadur Singh. We may say by three 
full reigns. We shall therefore have to take either A.D. 1428 or 1528 as the date of 
the temple at Jagatsukh. In the first case the reigns of the intervening Rajas would 
have been very long, namely, some forty years each ; in the second case they could not 
have exceeded an average of seven years. The latter assumption seems to me the 
more plausible. Possibly the Jagatsukh inscription falls towards the end of Urdhan 
Pal’s reign and that of Dhungri in the beginning of that of Bahadur Singh, which would 
leave a somewhat larger space for the two intervening reigns of Kailas Pal and Sidh 
Pal. 

The above topographical discussion points to the fact that Bahadur Singh ruled 
over the whole of Kullu proper, i.e., the upper Biyas valley. This is quite in accord- 
ance with the tradition which holds that he was the first to extend his territory,^ which 
under the Pal dynasty consisted only of Wazirl Parol. There is one point, however, 
still to be elucidated. The present Waziris, Lag MahSraja and Lag Sari, once formed an 
independent principality which was overthrown by Raja Jagat Singh. This is fully con- 
firmed by one of the Persian Sanads, dated the 3rd of Jumada-th-thaniyah, A.H. 1067,. 
addressed by Dara Shlkoh to Jagat Singh “ mmmdar” of Kullu.® As we have seen 
that Bahadur Singh’s rule extended over Bajaura and Dhungri, we shall have to assume 
that the principality of Lag, situated between those two places, though ruled by its 
own Raja, was tributary to the Maharaja of Kullu. Another point closely connected 
with this question is that of the origin of Sultanpur, the modern capital of Kullu. This 
place, situated on the confluence of the Biyas and the Sarvari stream, is said to have 
become the capital in the reign of Jagat Singh, who conquered it from the last Raja of 
Lag The latter’s name is given as Sultan Cand in the Kangra Gazetteer, but in the 
same work it is stated elsewhere that Jay Cand was the last Raja of Lag, and 
Sultan Cand his brother. According to Captain Harcourt’s informants, Sultanpur was- 
named after this Sultan Cand.^ 

It must, a friori, appear strange, that the new capital of the Kullu Rajas was 
named after a petty chief, by whose expulsion it fell into their possession. In the 
sanad referred to above, the name of the Raja of Lag, after whose death Jagat Singh 
annexed the territory, is neither Jay Cand, nor Sultan Cand, but Jok {read Jog) Cand. 

' Cf. Dr. Buhler’s remark, Epigr. Ind., Vol. I, p.17. 

^ Harcourt, op. at.) p. 115 ! Gctzetteev. p. 19- 

3 Four original Sanads are in possession of Raja Hira Singh, Jagirdar of Dalash, and thirteen copies of 
Sanads, the originals of which are lost, I obtained from the Ral of Rupl. 

* Gazetteer,-^. 20 (foot-note), and p. 123. Harcourt, o/. dt.p. no. 
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This also tends to raise a doubt as to the authenticity of the said tradition. Xor is it 
in accordance with another tradition preserved by Moorcroft that "the r(‘moval (from 
Nagar, the ancient capital) took place about three centuries ago, ^ which would mean 
about 1525 A.D. 

It will be seen that in our inscription Bahadur Singh calls himst'lf by another 
narne, Suratrana-raja. The word SuTcityana is often found in Sanskrit in.s( riptions, 
as the rendering of the Arabic sultpA'i, so that the name can mean notliing t*ls<“ than 
Raja Sultan. And the fact is still known in KuHu, as xMr. Calvert informs me, t hat 
Bahadur Singh called himself by that name. In connection therewith it is of great 
interest that there exists a tradition, different from that mentioned above, regarding the 
origin of Sultanpur. During my stay there I was told by tht* old wazir of the R.u of 
Rupi, the descendant of the ancient Rajas, that Sultanpur was founded by Sultan Sii’igh. 
and Dhalpur, the suburb on the right bank of the Sarvari, by his brot her I )Ii<ll Singli, It 
will be noticed how well this agrees chronologically with the passage quoted from 
Moorcroft. For Sultan Singh, alias Bahadur Singh, ruled in 1653, and it is only natural 
that, after conquering the valley as far down as Bajaura, h(* removed his t'apital t(t a 
place situated in the centre of his dominions, while probably keeping Xagar as his 
summer-residence. Anyhow, it seems to me highly probable, in vi(*w of the above, 
that it was not a defeated Raja of Lag, but the victorious chief of Kullu, who gave his 
name to the modern capital. 

We have already seen that the copper-plate grant under discussion m<-ntion.s as 
second donor the heir-apparent Pratap Singh, and thereby establishes the authenticitv 
of the genealogical roll of the Kullu Rajas published by Captain Ilarcourt. Our inscrip- 
tion acquaints us, moreover, with Bahadur Singh’s grand-wazir (Skr. ynahamantrin') 
Narayan Singh, and with the Raja’s three daughters Sunu, Gahga and Rahgo. For il 
was on the occasion of the marriage of these three ladies, that the grant was given to 
the rajagwHc of Chamba ; from which it may be inferred that they wen* married intrj 
the ruling family of that State. The bridegroom was presumably Pratap Singh, the 
heir-apparent (to wit, of Chamba), if he had not yet succeeded his father Canesa- 
varrnan by that time. For a Raja of Kullu could not give his daughters in marriage to 
any one below a ruling chief or heir-apparent. The saying is that in matt<*r.s of war 
and marriage a Raja deals only with his equals. For two or more sisters to be married 
at the same time and to the same person is by no means an uncommon practict* 
among Hill Rajputs. The liberality shown on this occasion to Pandit Ramapati 
indicates that Bahadur Singh attached much importance to a matrimonial allianc-e with 
Chamba. For we read at the end of the inscription that the Raja " gave to Ramapati 
the price of the land and again presented him with the same,” viz.^ he gave him in 
addition to the land its full value in money. And on his annual inspection of his pos- 
sessions in Kullu he would receive a large hawk and a ser of saffron. The former mru' 
seem a somewhat unsuitable present to a pious Brahman, whose dhanna forbids him 
to kill animals. But we know from elsewhere that the Rajas of Kullu, and probably 
other chiefs in the same position, were in the habit of sending a hawk as a tribute to 


^ Moorcroft, op. cit.^ Vol. I, p. 184. 

= Cf. Epigr. Ind., Vol. Ill, pp. 32, 40, 115 and 148 ; Vol. VI, pp. 2 and 270. 
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the limperor of Delhi. ^ Bahadur Singh evidently wished to do special honour to 
Ivamapati by a present otherwise due to his suzerain. 

Besides a shop inside the frontier-fort, the gurudaksina comprised also “ a very 
excellent tlmthika to catch hawks,” {syena-bandhana-thafhtka pciruma-brestha) . The 
word thatJnka is not Sanskrit, but evidently a sanskritised vernacular term which would 
seem to be the modern them of the Kullu dialect, a technical term particularly used in 
connection with hawking. I quote the following from the Gazetteer “The best way 
of catching hawks w'as the thatz, which is a sort of triangular enclosure erected at a 
prominent place on a ridge or spur, so as to draw' the attention of the birds. Poles are 
set up at the three angles, and two of the sides are enclosed with nets, but the base of 
the triangle which is towards the hill top is clear ; the apex is on the down hill side. 
A chikor is tied close to the ground inside the enclosure to attract the hawks by 
its call, and when one swoops dowm upon it, a man who is concealed in a thicket close 
by rushes forward, and drives the hawk into the net w'here he secures it.” 

Regarding the inscription under discussion the following points may be noted : 
The copper-plate, on w'hich it is engraved, is of irregular shape, the average height 
b(‘ing 2r5 cm., and the breadth 26 cm. at the top and 32 cm. at the bottom. To 
the proper right a handle of 2 cm. in length projects. The inscription consists of 20 
lines. The first seven lines are only from 21*5 to 22‘5 cm. broad, leaving an open 
rectangular space to the proper right, which is occupied by the motto, and by lines 
18-19, which are written vertically and are about 10 cm. in length. The last line is 
written all along the proper right margin. It would seem that these three lines were 
added afterwards. The letters which measure i to i'5 cm. are well engraved. The 
character is a transition from the ancient Sarada to the modern Takari or Tahkari. It 
is interesting to note that r after a consonant is sometimes expressed in the old fashion 
by a stroke to the proper right {cf. dranga, l.io) or in the modern way .by a stroke to 
the proper left {cf. camdra I.18). The peculiar script used in the copper-plates of this 
period is designated in Chamba by the name of DevaSesa. The language is Sanskrit, 
metrical only in the quotations from the Smrti, which occur in the second portion of 
the inscription. Though by no means free from errors, the language is comparatively 
correct, considering the date and the place of origin of the record. The mistakes 
are mostly due to negligence in observing the samdhi rules and in the use of the signs 
of punctuation. I have made only such corrections as seemed necessary for the right 
understanding of the meaning. The lengthy compound in 11 . 1-3 is regularly 

found in the Chamba grants of this period. 


1 In a letter dated the 8th of Rabi ‘u-l-awwal A.H. 1067, Dara Shikoh acknowledges the receipt of a hawk 
and a hill pony {idngm) sent by Raja Jagat Singh of Kullu as a present to the imperial court. 

2 Kangra Gazetteer, Pt. II, p. tog s?. In Diack’s Grammar the word is spelled thdtl. That the second 
syllable oi thathM is thi instead of ft' or tii is possibly due to a clerical error. In the dialect of Chamba again the 

word is pronounced 
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AR( ILI'll \! !<li’i»Kl 


Tk\n^i khm. 


^ 1 ^ TTOT’^W. 

^ „ ^-^iT-TW-TTTT?liW-tJTT1?W’n.^W-^W5rT^m- S 2 ^T^t. 

1- 4 l^T?Tf^^-^tiT?T: 11 11 

iremf^r 1- 5 « ti ’a-™-^-^-wwfis?!-T5Pntt?ra i nfw^ , 1 6 ] 

^T 5 k--g^ *a[^T-^5RST : i 7 farf^isr' 

I 1 1 b >^=?-5rm-TT-3r- 

I Tm^TH-TT^rgfirg; f^int mftwT- 


^X-l 1. 10 ]W^T^-TO-f^;‘l W ^f?T-Wj*T-^"TST-WT^f5 ‘-^TiT^- URT^t-ftH gT!l? 11 11 

?^ncrcRT “ 1 5^^-[ '■ ' ’ ^mTi^ i i 

^-^ng^fw-w ^L ‘ -2 ]»n^ ^fwAm i 

^ *■' ]?j?fsgtiw^^TO- II ii mr- 

-q^T ^ WW ll II II ^tiJST - 1 + jfsT I 

^ sr^Tf^ I ^^5? W’infq \ ^qq-gwT^rfTTqi; “ 11 i^m^r-TT-sr-gff g '-Unx^- 

I q^[ 1. 15 ] qqf 1 f»r‘ ' =q fi’w ?wrqf?T qgr^iTf^ 

11 11 [ 1- 16 ]i?npw ^nSrart wgTxg^R^^ip! ‘ i ^T^raRjTnrTf^r mq- 

^ ^y. g u 11 [ i- n jinrarTTWT-‘ w«g-*TTrnn mk aRW mssiwlm 

iirfe; I ifot rfi5(’q5u 11 [ 1 is ] faiqTwqq^5T '' 

q[ I 19 g^’'’’Frr »if?^:‘' f 1 20 ] ^w. rwiwf 1 

f^f^cf w?Tq'%fT-qr?j’!r 


^ Expressed by a symbol 

^ Restored from analogous passages in Chamba capper-plates* 

^ The msarga is omitted in the original. 

^ In the original there is an anus'i^dra over (ta. Possibly tit bebmgs lo iht^ m \i \llal,*!i 
® The anusvdra over gd has been omitted in the original 
® The anusvdra over pa has been omitted in the original. 

7 The ungrammatical form upahlmnjamy&m occurs already in tin* (Jiainli«l toppi ! -pl.ili^. 

* The original has svayamdatapahdrakafL 
® The original has duhiiur. 

The correct construction would be ekadi kunkima<efaktim. 

The original has bhumir. 

’2 The anusvdra over di has been omitted in the original. After cuturJaia it has a ?.• ar,‘a. 

« The original has Kariiika, followed by a vertical stroke. 

The original has sddhdvo yam. 

The original par vat ana, a form evidently due to vernacular influence : if. the words p i? in (Ski / rn n , 

parvista (Skr. pravista), etc. 


The original seems to have ddiam, but the second aJksara is slightly damaged. 

The visarga is omitted in the original. 

“ The form sflTOW/iaiflfJa corresponds with the vernacular iaMa//> i/iffa. The meaning oi Mmutlt> i*. 

donation, a grant. ^ 

>^-*9 ‘he first part of 

-appear to have been added afterwards. 






•1^ V u ^ 

a^k'W iii *is» =^T/^''Hj'5 


^ ^ f ^ ^ &•$ ^ §-1’ K ^ n 

x ^ X ^ tr Bl /*'**§■ ^ S ^ 

t §f|lil??.f #5 

iA Vo - *R ^ ^ « fjj 

I gf|rgiipS%^^?SS 

^ 18- 15 g?# «?S # # |S 

' ■ ' - -* ^ 3 i?! ErtS- ^ KT^ I 


^ Jft ^2 -21 ^lai'^ih 
^ ^ i:'*i^y'h-t2l^ c 


COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF BAHADUR SINGH OF KULLU. 
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Translation. 


True 'warrant. 

Orti hail ! He of the valour of the three Ramas/ dexterous in attacking the 
■enemy ; he, whose heart has taken refuge at the lofty feet of the Beloved of Daksa’s 
daughter he, who is experienced in warfare and with the fulness of his glory, imita- 
tive [of the rays] of the autumnal moon, has filled the Universe ; the supreme prince, 
the king of kings, the illustrious lord. His Highness Bahadur Siiigh ; the very 
illustrious heir-apparent Pratap Singh [and] the excellent prime- minister Narayan 
Singh offer to the great Pandit Ramapati, the son of Pandit Suranand, who resides 
in the illustrious town of Chamba, the spotless descendant of three houses, who 
worships at the three divisions of the day ® and delights in the six duties * [as a token] 
of their favour an ornamental charter [recording a grant] of land [and] adorned with 
their own lotus-like hands ® and thereby a gift of land, with [its] seed-corn, rent ® and 
so forth. He has been favoured and presented at the time of the marriage of the 
Raja’s first-born daughter, Sunu by name, with [a field requiring] thirty pat has of 
seed-corn, situated in the neighbourhood of Pulastya’s hermitage. At the time of the 
wedding of the Raja’s daughter, Gahga by name, with [a field requiring] thirty patha 
of secd-corn in the vicinity of the village of Hat [and] at the wedding of the Raja’s 
daughter, Rango by name, with [a field requiring] thirty pathas of seed-corn on Sir! 
Hill, altogether a gift of saffron-fields with [their] seed-corn, rent and so forth. 
[Further] a shop [kept by] Puru and Bhabho,^ inside the frontier-fort, and a most 
excellent triangular net {thdti) for catching hawks. With all this as a gurudaksma 
has Pandit Ramapati been favoured and presented by the Raja, the illustrious Bahadur 
Singh. It should be enjoyed by him and his offspring for as long as the moon, the 
sun, the polar star and the earth shall endure. 

He who confiscates it is to be chastised and killed, and will go down to hell. 
The following are verses from the law-books ; “He who confiscates what he himself 
has given will be a blind man for twelve existences, a hog for ten existences [and] a 
leper for twelve existences.” At the time of the marriage of Raja Sultan’s daughters 
a large hawk and a ser of saffron has been presented [to the grantee], and this is to be 
given every year at that very time when Ramapati or his descendants come [to KuBu]. 
“ He who takes away one gold piece, one cow or one inch of land, will go to hell 
for as long as the fourteen Indras exist.” Anno 35, [the month of] Kartika, the bright 
fortnight, the lunar day 1 1 . “ The common law of men, firm like an embankment, 

should be guarded by you at any time ; [this] Ramacandra enjoins again and again 
upon all future princes.” Raja Bahadur Singh has given to Ramapati the price of the 
land granted on occasion of the wedding,® and has again presented him with the land. 

Written by the great Pandit Karpura. Bliss. 

J. Ph. Vogel. 


' Balarama, Paraiurama and Ramacandra. 

2 Daksa’s daughter is Parvati ; her beloved is Siva. * Dawn, noon and sunset. 

•* Studying {adhyayana). teaching {adhyapana), sacrificing {yajana), sacrificing for others {ydjana), giving 
(dana) and receiving {pratigraha) are the six duties of a Brahman. Provided with their signature. 

6 It is difficult to decide, which exact meaning is to be assigned to the -word hhara-na, either “ the rent to be 
paid by the farmers to the landowner ” or “ the tribute to be paid to the king ” or perhaps “ the produce of the land.” 
^ f The words Puruka and Bhabhoka I presume to be sanskritised proper names. 

2 The literal meaning of vi'vdm pravartana-bhumer (if the emendation be correct) would be “ of the land 

■coming forth from the wedding. ” 



INSCRIPTIONS IN THE TRICHINOPOLY 

CAVE. 


« 

T he pionolithic cave on the Trichinopoly rock contains a number of inscriptions most 
of which were, until quite recently, covered either partly or wholly by Ijriek walls 
built by the authorities of the Matrbhutesvara temple, in order to convert the cave into 
a room. When Dr. Hultzsch visited Trichinopoly in December iSb'y, the lung 'Tamil 
inscription on the back wall of the cave ' and a Sanskrt record on one of the pillars funn- 
ing part of its west wall were the only ones that were completely visible, h'rcnn a 
study of the latter Dr. Hultzsch concluded that the other pillar which forms part of the 
same wall, and which was then covered by a modern brick w'all, must also havt; been 
engraved. The temple authorities temporarily removed this wall at the ri-quest of the 
Collector, Mr. W. A. Willock.** Thus complete copies of the two pillars wen* obtaintwi, 
and the texts and translations of the Pallava inscriptions tvhich they contain '* were pub- 
lished by Dr. Hultzsch first in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I, and subsequently in his South- 
Indim Inscriptions ^ Vol. 1. A photolithograph of one of the tw'o pillars has also been 
issued with South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, Part III, Plate X, facing page 340. 
They belong to the time of the Pallava king Mahendravarman I., who must have 
flourished about the beginning of the 7th century A.D.,* and record that he excavated 
the cave and set up a linga of Siva in it. 

The complete removal of the brick walls, which has recently been carried out at 
the instance of the Director-General of Archaeology, has disclosed inscription.s on ( i ) 
the pillar forming part of the west wall, containing one of the Pallava Inscriptions already 
published by Dr. Hultzsch and a damaged Tamil record which will be noticed in the 
sequel ; (2) on the outer row of four pillars ; (3) on the pillars (forming part of the 
wall) next to the dvdrapdlakas on each side of the shrine which faces the west ; and 
(4) on the portion of the rock next to the shrine (on its right side) at the entrance into 

Of this he has remarked in his Progress Report (G. O. No. 424, Public, dated 20th April j 888, paragr.'iph 
12) that it is a much defaced inscription in old Tamil ” and contains neither a king’s name nor a date, h'rom a 
fresh impression made last year, I i^m able to add that it consists of 104 long lines engraved in two sections (the fir.st 
in 56 lines and the second in 48) containing “one hundred (verses in the) Kalhjtfurai (metre) ” in praise of the 
rock, called Siramalai in every one of tbcni* 

^ Sauth-lndtan Insci'zpfio 72 s, Vol, I, p. 28 f. 

^ The mutilated Tamil inscription which is found at the bottom of one of the two pillars hasinot been published, 
but 15 noticed later on in this paper, 

^ Bombay Gasetieer, Vol. I, Part II, p. 323. 
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the cave. In (3) more than one^half of the inscription on the right pillar, which con- 
tains the beginning, is damaged. The preserved portion contains the following bi'rudas : 
Mahendravikramah, Mattavilasah, Mahameghah and some unintelligible words. Of the 
writing which seems to have covered the whole of the left pillar, only a few letters are 
now visible at the top. 

(2) contains the following Sanskrt birudas : [Lali]tamkurah, Satyasandhah, 
Samkirnnajatih, Abhimukhah, Akarunah, Anityaraga[h], Anumanah, Avanibhaiana[h], 
Virasah, Vyavasthitah, Vyavasayah, Nityavinitah, Nirapeksah and Naihikamutrikah. 
Of these, Avanibhajana occurs also in the Siyamahgalam cave Lalitarhkura in the 
same, as well as in the Vallam cave;^ and Satyasandha in the Trichinopoly cave 
inscriptions already published.® All these three are known as birudas of the Pallava king 
Mahendravarman I. It may, therefore, be concluded that the other birudas mentioned 
above, as well as those to be noted presently, belong to him. The non-Sanskrt portion 
(which is mixed up with the birudas mentioned above) on these four pillars consists of 
a number of unintelligible words* — apparently in Telugu, to judge from the endings — 
in the same alphabet as the Sanskrt birudas. The bottom of each of these four pillars 
contained a Tamil biruda in the Pallava-Tamil character, of which only two are 
preserved in full, viz., Pinapinakku (3rd pillar from the west) and KuSanan (4th pillar). 
Thus the practice of registering on stone the reigning king’s birudas, which wm find on 
a large scale in the Kailasanatha temple at Conjeeveram ® and in the Seven Pagodas,® 
appears to have been started already during the time of Mahendravarman I. In addition 
to these, the 3rd pillar from the west contains a partly damaged Tamil inscription of the 
i6th year of the Cola king Rajarajakesarivarman {i.e., Rajaraja I.) corresponding to 
A.D. 1000 — I. It mentions (the temple called) Tiruccirappal[i] in (the city of) Sirram- 
ba[l], and records the sale of some waste land to a person who bore the surname Vikra- 
inaSinga-Muvendavelan. The land granted was situated in Alahgudi, a village in Vilat- 
tur-nadu. 

The Tamil record mentioned in (i) above belongs to the reign ' of the Pandya 
king Maran [jadaiyan] and mentions [Tirujmalai-Perumanadigal in line 4 and the Papdya- 
dhipati Varagu[na] in line 5. But as it is considerably damaged, I have decided not to 
print a conjectural text of it. (4) is mutilated on the right side, but as the letters which 
have disappeared in each line are only a few, which can be restored without much 
doubt, a transcript and translation of the inscription are added at the end of this article. 
It consists of 30 lines of writing, of which the first eight contain, in addition to the open- 
ing words svasti srt, a Sanskrt verse in Grantha characters in invocation of the god 
5 iva. The remaining 22 lines are in the Tamil language and character interspersed with 
a few Sanskrt words in the Grantha alphabet. It is interesting to note that the ptilU 

1 Kp^ Ind., Vol. VI, p. 320. 

- South-Jnd, Inscrs.) VoL II, Part III, p-341. 

Ibid,, Vol. I, p. 29. 

It looks as if (2) was a continuation of (3). If the latter had been preserved in full, I think it would be possi- 
ble to explain the unintelligible words. The meanings of some of them can be ascertained. But I have not yec suc- 
ceeded in making out their collective bearing. 

5 Soitth-lnd. Inscrs., Vol. I, pp. 14 to 18. 

® Ibid., pp. 2 to 4. 

" The actual date is some year opposite to the fourth. The spot on the original where the former was entered 
is damaged. 
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corresponding to the Sanskrt virama, which is conspicuous by its absence in later Tamil 
inscriptions, is employed in a number of cases, though not throughout the Tamil passage. 
It is denoted by a dot placed above the top of the letter to which it belongs. Two 
forms of the letter « are used. The archaic form is less frequent than that in which 
the central loop is fully developed. The ro in nurr-onru{\. 10) is denoted by thret* 
distinct symbols {e, r anda) instead of two {e and ra) as in later inscriptions and the 
modern Tamil alphabet.^ 

The inscription belongs to the time of king Marahjadaiyan ( 1 . 8 f.), evidentlv 
another name of the Pandya king Varagunadeva ( 1 . 13), who was an ornament of both 
the lunar and the solar race, destroyed the fortifications of Vembil and was staying at 
Niyamam. The date of the grant is “ the fourth year (and) the [two] thousand-five- 
hundred-and-first day.” This method of expressing the date is similar to that adoptfd 
in the Tiruppuvanam plates of the Pandya king Jatavarman Kulasekhara • and has 
evidently to be explained in the same way. Accordingly, we g(“t the i ith year.'’ Th(‘ 
king made a donation of 125 haljxnjio of gold to the shrine of Siva in the cave called 
Tirumalai-Bhatara ( 1 . 13). From the interest accruing out of this endowment had to 
be met the expenses for burning four perpetual lamps and five othtw lamps. 'Fhe latter 
had to be kept burning the whole night on the day of the naksatra Ardra every nmnth. 
The money was entrusted to the citizens of Sirrambar, while tht; govcTnor (pati ?) of 
Sirrambar and his subordinates were to see to the proper administration of the endow- 
ment, and all Saivas were to protect ” the grant. 

The invocation to Siva with which the inscription opens may be* taken to sliow 
that king Varaguna was an adherent of the Saiva creed. The statement that he was 
an ornament of the lunar and the solar race implies that his mother belongt‘d to the* 
Cola family, which claimed descent from the sun, because, as a Pandya, his father 
must have belonged to the lunar race. It may, therefore, be concluded that Vanigu- 
na’s father, whose name is now unknown, married a Cola princess. That Varaguna's. 
inscription is found in Trichinopoly shows that he must have been actuall}- in posses- 
sion of the Cola country, either by inheritance or by conquest. Th(* city \'cmbil. 
whose fortifications he seems to have destroyed, I am unable to identify at pn-sent. but 
Niyamam where he was apparently staying at the time of the grant, is vc‘ry probable 
identical with the village of the same name in the Tanjore district.^ At Tiliasthanam', 
near Tiruvaiyaru, in the Tanjore district, is an inscription of Maranjadaiyan, which' 
records a gift for the merit of Varaguna- Maharaja.® Evidently this has also to be 
assigned to the reign of the Pandya king Varaguna. The Pandya occupation of the 

' Compare Dr. Hultzsch’s remarks on the alphabet of the Tiruvallam inscription of the Ganga-Pallru-a kiiif 
Vijaya-Nandivikramavarman {South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. Ill, Part I, p. go) h > < f, 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. XX, p. 288 f. 


Literally, it is the 341st day after the loth year. This is obtained by dividing 2501 by 3O0 which gives 
6 years and 341 ^ys. These 6 years have to be added to the 4th year. The second figL in the.se dmible dates 
which are frequently met with in Pandya inscriptions, has been taken to refer to the actual reign of the king a^d 
the first either to his appointment as heir-apparent or to some other event prior to the coronation. 

Niyamam was a place of some importance even in later times is shown by the Tanjore inscriptions of 
the Co a king Ra^araja I., which menbon four temples at the place and refer to a quarter of it called Ayiraiad 
tne tnousand temples The modern village bearing the name Niyamam is situated close to Palamane i and 
contains a temple called Airavatesvara, which bears a number of Coja inscriptions. E.vcavation in its vicudty mav 
yield valuable results in the shape of ancient Pandya and Coja in.scriptions and perhaps also of temples aS 


No. SI of the Government Epigraphist’s collection for 1895. 
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Cola country is thus established beyond all reasonable doubt. Further, an unpublished 
Vatteluttu inscription recently discovered in the Ericca-Udaiyar temple at Ambasamu- 
dram, in the Tinnevelly district, is dated during the reign of Varaguna-Maharaja and 
refers to his camp at Arai^ur in Tondai-nadu, i.e.^ the ancient Pallava dominions. This 
would show that the Pandya king had also advanced further north than Trichinopoly. 

Pandya ascendancy and their occupation of the Cola country is also hinted in the 
Udayendiram plates of the Gaiiga-Bana king, Prthivipati II. Here we are told that 
the Gaiiga king Prthivipati I., w'ho was a contemporary of the Rastrakuta king 
Amoghavarsa 1 . (A.D. 814-15 to 877-78), lost his life at Sripurambiya in a battle 
with the Pandya king Varaguna. Sripurambiya has been identified with Tiruppiram- 
biyam nc'ar Kumbhakonam in the Tanjore district.^ It may, therefore, be concluded 
that, either as a friend or as a foe, the Pandya king Varaguna was in Cola territory 
to fight against the Western Gahga king Prthivipati I. How it was that the Gahgas 
of Gaiigavadi in the Mysore State managed to get so far south as Kumbhakonam 
in the Tanjore district, and why the Pandya king Varaguna had to fight against them, 
are points on which no information is at present forthcoming. But the fact mentioned 
in the Udayendiram grant enables us to fix the middle of the 9th century A.D. as the 
approximate period of Varaguna. 

Further evidence of the Pandya dominion about the time of Varaguna is furnished 
l)y the Singhalese chronicle Mahaisansa? Here we are told that during the time of 
the Ceylon king Sena I., or Silamegha Sena, who reigned from A.D. 846 to 866, the 
Pandya king invaded Ceylon. The invasion seems to have been unprovoked, and the 
Singhalese troops were completely routed in more than one battle. The victor took 
“ all the precious things in the king’s treasury and likewise also of the things in the 
city and in the viharas. All the jewels that were in the king’s palace, the golden 
image of the Teacher and the two eyes of precious stones of the stone statue of the 
Sage, the golden covering of the Thuparama Cetiya and the golden images that were 
enshrined in the different viharas ; all these he took away and made Lanka of no value 
whatsoever ; and the beautiful city he left desolate even as if it had been laid waste by 
evil spirits.” 

Epigraphical evidence of Pandya ascendancy prior to the time of Varaguna- 
Pandya seems to be furnished by four pillars now set up in the Sundare§vara temple at 
Sendalai, near TirukkatWppalli in the Tanjore district. They contain a number of 
Tamil verses in praise of the Pandya king Perumbidugu Muttaraiyan. alias Suvaran. 
Maran, son of Ilangovadiyaraiyan alias M^ran Parame§varaa, and grandson of 
[Perumbi]dugu Muttaraiyan. alias Kuvavan. Maran.. One of the pillars records the build- 
ing of a temple of the goddess Pidari by Suvaran Maran..® Later inscriptions found on 
these pillars show that this temple was built at Niyamam^ — evidently the same as the 
village mentioned in the subjoined inscription, as the place where Varaguna was sta3.ing. 
From the fact that these Pandya inscriptions are found near Tanjore, which is situated 
in the heart of the Cola country, ir may be concluded that the Pandya king Suvaran 


^ South‘lnd, insers., Vol, II, Part III, p. 381, 

2 L. C, Wijesinha’s Translation, chapter L. 

* Government Epigfraphist’s Annual Report for 1897, paragraph 9. 
^ See the same Report for 1899, paragraph 22. 
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Maran. was more pow'erful than the Cola and accordingly invaded and occupird the 
dominions of the latterd At present we have no means of asciTlaining the exact time 
when this event took place. But it mav be supposed, at least {entati\'el_\', th.il Siu'arati 
Maran was a predecessor of Varaguna. This surmise is basi-d partly on the lact that 
an inscription of Marahjadaiyan — perhaps the same as \^araguna whe is nieuiinned by 
that name in the subjoined inscription — is also found on oiu* of the lour I'andya jiillars 
mentioned above.^ From the place it occupies on the pillar, it may be su[)pii'<ed that 
this inscription was not the first to be engraved on it. Whether this surmise be true 
or not, there is not much doubt that, prior to the rise ot the Colas under \’ij.i_\ ala}a 
towards the close of the 9th century A.D., the Pandyas had become dominant in the 
Tamil country, though at present it is impossible to ascertain how long their ascen- 
dancy lasted or how it was brought about. The Gahga-Pallavas held sv.ay ,'tbout 
the same time both over Tondai-mandalam and over tlu' Cola country.'' 'Phi- ex.aci 
nature of the political relationship that existt*d between the Canga-Pallavas ,uid the 
Pandyas has to be determined by future researches.’' 

Traditional accounts of Pandya history mention only one \"araguna, and st;ite 
that he united the Cola- and Tonda-mandalam to the Pandya kingdom. ” Choja uas 
about to attack the Pandiyan, but Varaguna made a counter-attack and drove him far 
into his own country. Bhadra” was sent to the Chera king, who was din-cted to give 
him valuable presents, w'hich was done; implying that Chera was subsidiary lo the 
Pandiyan..”’’ This event is also referred to in the Tamil work P criyapuriinam in the 
chapter which gives an account of the Cera king Ceraman Perumal. But thename 
of the Pandya king Varaguna is not mentioned here. Consequently, it is doubtful if 
the former was a contemporary of the latter. The same T.amil wtirk refers to an 
intermarriage between the Colas and Pandyas during the time of the Stiiva devotee 
Sundaramurti-Nayanar. It is said that the Cola king had mtirried a Pandvti princess 
and was staying at Madura. This intermarriage must be different from the oin- 
implied in the Trichinopoly inscription, where it must have been ;i Cola princess that 
married a Pandya king. The Cera king (Ceramaq Perumiil Xayanar; is also reported 
to have been at Madura at the time in company with Sundaramurti-Xay<aii.fir. As both 
the Cola and the Cera kings were at Madura at the time, the Pandva king must have 
been the most powerful of the three. In case the period when this happimed is difftw- 
ent from that of Varaguna-Pandya and of his father, as well as that of Suvaran. Maran 
mentioned in the Sendalai pillars, it becomes evident that Pandya ascendancy lasted at 
least three generations, either consecutively or otherwise. 

The modern Anglo-Indian name Trichinopoly is derived from Tiruccirappali,'* 


^ Government Epigraphist^s Annr^al Report for 1899, paragraph 20. 

^ Ibid,, paragraph 21. 

^ The same Report for 1904, paragraph 13. 

^ According to the unpublished Bahur plates, the Gahga-Pallava king Nrpatunga helped the Pandyas avainst 
some enemy whose name is not mentioned. 

^ yir,Smt\\s Lists of Anhquities,Vo\.l\, pp. 214 to 220 ; Sir Walter Elliot’s e/ Southern India 
pp* 128-129. ’ 

® This is the name of the musician Batia-Bhadra, who was a contemporary of the Cera king Ceraman 
Perumal, and of the Saiva devotee Sundaramurti Nayanar. 

^ Mr. Seweirs Lists of Antiquities, Vol. 11 , p. 215 \ Ind. Ant,, Vol, XXII, p. 63. 

Tiruccirappalli is the form which occurs in the Periyapurdn am. 
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which appears to have denoted the shrine in the cave during the time of the Cola 
king Rajaraja 1. The more ancient name of the shrine occurring in the subjoined 
inscription is Tirumal[ai]-Bhatarar, ^ which shows that Tirumalai, ' the sacred hill,’ was 
thc' namt' of the rock at the time. It was apparently called Siramalai in later times, 
and this is thc form to w'hich the modern name of the town has ultimately to be 
trac(“d. The town, which is now called after the shrine in the cave, seems to have been 
known as " the city of Sirrambar” in ancient times, and it is interesting to note that 
it was a “ city ” already in the 9th century. The name Sirrambar may still survive in 
some suburb or outlying village of Trichinopoly, but I have not been able to trace it. 


Text. 

1. Svasti 5 ri [IP] Ka- 

2. lp-apaya-huta§a-dhu- 

3. ma-patala-kruram visarh lila- 

4. ya kanthe yah kalayambabhuva [vi]- 

5. budhai[r]=bibhyatbhir ^=abhya[r]tthltah [i*] ya[s=ta-*^] 

6. [r]nir=iva nirddadaha vitati§ = §uskah puri- 

7. r=:asurlr = yya§=:c=:aksi-jvalane juhava 

8. Madanam payad=apayat=sa vah [||*] Ko Mara[n*]- 

9. ia[d]aiyarku yandu nangu nal ® i[r-a]- 

10. viratt-ainnurr-onru Vembil-[ma]di[l=a]- 

11. littu=ppondu Niyamatt=irund = aruli [So*]- 

I 2. ma-Suryy-anvaya-dvaya-tilak-ararhgarar *=ayina [Pa*]- 

13. ndyadhirajar Varagunadevar Tirumal[ai]-Bhatara[rk*]- 

14. ku=kkudutta pon padi-kkallal 125 m ® nurr-[i]- 

15. ® [ru]batt-aih=galanium [i*] i=ppon. muda=nirka 

16. poli kondu muppadin kalanju ponnin 

17. poliyal oru-nondavilakk=aga nurr-iru- 

18. badiii kalanju ponnal nalu non- 

19. davilakk=eriya=kkana-naliyal ni§adi attakka- 

20. dava ney iru-naji [i*] ninra aih=:galanju p[o]- 

21. naalun=dihgadorum tihga=ttiruva[d]i- 

22. rai nanr=[a]vv-ira = ppularum = alavum aindu 

23. vilakk=eriya attakkadava ney iru-nali-u- 

24. ri [i*] ivv-ottina pari§u ney atti i-tti- 

25. ruvilakk^erippan. i-ppon nurr-irubatt-ai- 

26. h=galanjuh=:gondom Sirrambar naga[rat*]- 

27. tom [i*] ivv-ottina pari§u ney attuvip[pa*]- 

28. darku amaindu punaippattom Sirrambar [pa*]- 

29. di[yu]m padamulattomum [i*] idu pan-mahe- 

30. §varar iraksai [P] 


» In the damaged inscription of Maranjadaiyaa, the form [Tiru]malai-Perumanadigal occurs : seepage 271, 

ve. 

5 Read =.h{bhyadhhirzz. ® Read ir-dyirati: * Read -damkdrar-. 

s This is the abbreviation for kalanju. ‘ The letter ru is corrected from f. 


2 N 2 
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Translation. 

Hail ! Prosperity ! 

May he {i.e., Siva) protect you from danger — who, at the request of the frightened 
gods, playfully deposited in his throat the poison ^ (which was as) fierce as the dense 
smoke (arising) from the fire at the destruction of the world ; who burnt the (three) 
cities of the demons as (if they had been) heaps of dry grass ; and who offered as an 
oblation Madana (Cupid) in the fire of (his third) eye. 

(L. 8) In the fourth year (and) the [two] thousand five hundred and first day {of 
the reign) of king Maranjadaiyan. —Having destroyed the fortifications of Vembil, and 
having advanced (from that place) and being pleased to stop at Niyamam, Varagunadeva, 
the Pandyadhiraja, who was the ornament {i.ei) the forehead mark of both the lunar and 
the solar race, gave to the god {bhatara) of Tirumal[ai] 125 ma — one hundred and 
twenty-five kalah]u~oi gold (weighed) by the standard of the district ( padi-kkal). 

(L. 15.) From the interest of this gold (to be invested) as capital, — two of 

ghee have to be poured out every day by the (measure called) kana-nali in order to 
burn four perpetual lamps from (the interest of) one hundred and twenty kalahju of 
gold at the rate of one perpetual lamp from the interest of thirty kalahju. 

(L. 20.) From the remaining five kalahju oi gold, two noli 2 lxA (one) uri of ghee 
have to be poured out every month in order to burn five lamps throughout the night on 
the day of {the naksatra) Ardra {Tiruvadirai) in (every) month. 

(L. 24,) We, the citizens of Sirrambar, received these one hundred and twenty-five 

kalahju of gold for burning these sacred lamps by pouring out ghee as agreed upon 
thus. 

(L. 27.) We, the chief {fati) of Sirrambar and (his) servants, consented to become 
security for causing the ghee to be poured out as agreed upon above. 

(L. 29.) This (gift is placed under) the protection of all Mdhekjaras. 

V. Venkayya. 


! TWs is the black kdlakHia poison produced at the churning of the milk ocea n ~ 

Ihe verb pu.aippad. is used in this sense in a Melpadi inscription, South-lnd. Inscn., Vol. Ill, Part I, p *8 . 
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I N December 1903, I was deputed by Mr. Marshall to Gwalior to inspect the inscrip- 
tions placed in the State Museum of His Highness the Maharaja Scindhia. 
There I noticed five ^ inscriptions which, as far as I know, have not yet been edited. 
Reserving a full account of them all for some future occasion, I propose to give here a 
synopsis of the five, together with the text and translation of one of them. 


I.— An Undated Prasasti of the reign of Bhojadeva. 

The stone which bears this inscription is said to have been found a few years ago 
at Sagar-Tal in the Gird Gwalior district about half a mile west of Gwalior town. The 
inscription consists of seventeen lines which cover a space of about 3' 5" broad by i' 1" 
high or nearly one-half of the stone. A raised edge going all the way round the slab 
indicates that the entire surface was intended to be engraved. Perhaps something 
else — though very little — was meant to be written on the blank portion but was left 
out for some reason or other. Up to the twelfth line the stone-mason did his work 
with great care, neatness and artistic finish. After that the engraving is imperfectly 
executed. Line 5 has lost three letters at the end. A few aksaras here and there 
are very slightly damaged but can be easily restored. On the whole the inscription 
is well preserved. 

The character is the type of script current in Northern and Western India during 
the ninth century of the Christian era. It is similar to the Dighwa-Dubauli plate, ^ but 
resembles most closely that of the Peheva grant® of Mahendrapala. The manner of 
writing, the ornamentation of the superscribed matras and the tails of some letters are 
quite similar in both. The pratasti is said to have been composed by a person called 
Baladitya (verse 27). The language is good Sanskrit of the Kavya style and, except 
the introductory om iiamo Visnave, throughout metrical. In respect of orthography, 
there are few points which call for special notice. The letter b is throughout denoted 
by the sign for v, e.g., in vimva cumvi, line i. The elision of visarga not warranted 

1 There are three more which consist only of a few letters scratched on the capitals of miniature pillars. 

2 Ind. Ani,, XV, p. 1 12. 

2 Biihler, Epig, Ind , I, p. 244. 
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by the canons of Panini is also to be noticed as in sangata klrttidarais, line 9. Before 
r, t has been doubled ; for instance in ttrzj ctg udekavik&sskosah ^ line 8. Consonants 
immediately following r have frequently been reduplicated, for example, in kirtti, 
line 9. Lastly, the vowel r has been used in place of the syllable ri. Thus frzya is 
written as prya in line 4. 

The object of the inscription is to record (verse 25) that the pious king Bhoja 
erected a gyneceum — Skr. antahpura — in honour of Visnu {Narakadvis) to add to the 
glory and religious merit of his queens. 

The inscription opens with an invocation of Visnu {Narakadvisa), after which, by 
way of introduction, some illustrious scions of the solar race are named with occasional 
eulogies (vv. 2-3). Then Nagabhata and Kaksuka among the more remote and Deva- 
raja, Vatsaraja, Nagabhata and Rama as the immediate predecessors of Bhoja are 
mentioned (vv. 3-14). Stanzas 8-10 extol Nagabhata , a warlike glorifier of Iksvaku’s 
race, and allude to his triumph over the rulers of Andhra, Saindhava, Vidarbha and 
Kalihga. From verses lo-ii we learn that this brave monarch utterly routed the lords 
of Vahga and seized the hill fortresses of the kings of the Anartta, Malava, Kirata, 
Turuska, Vatsaand Matsya countries. He had Rama as his son (v. 12), who equalled 
his glorious namesake in prowess and exploits described here in ambiguous — Elista — 
expressions. Rama’s son was Mihira who, because of his extensive rule, became 
famous under the appellation Bhoja (from bhuj=-^osstss, rule). Bhoja was illustrious, 
composed, adroit in extirpating evil and a staunch champion of learning. Stanzas 18-24 
form an encomium of his excellences. Verse 21 asserts that he was victorious in 
a campaign against the king of Vahga and extended his conquest as far as the ocean. 
In the last but one verse, the poet expresses the wish for the permanence of the 
famous work of Bhojadeva. 

The results of historical interest which can be deduced from this document are 
few. Nowhere in the inscription are we told even the name of the capital or the coun- 
try over which Bhoja or his predecessors held sway, nor are we informed of the 
date of any event of his reign. What we learn is this ; Bhojadeva, a scion of the solar 
race, descended from Saumitri — metronymic of Laksmana — -was the son of Rama, 
grandson of Nagabhata, who rendered himself conspicuous by defeating the Turuskas 
and other rulers, and great-grandson of Vatsaraja. His real name was Mihira and 
Bhoja a hirudad 

The identity of our Bhoja with the homonymous king of the Dighwa-Dubauli plate 
of Maharaja Mahendrapala is proved by the identity of the pedigree.^ This accounts 
for the close resemblance of the character of both monuments. 

From the Daulatpura plate ® we learn that Bhojadeva governed his kingdom in the 
year 900, while his successor Mahendrapala is represented in the grant of Dighwa- 
Dubauli as ruling in the year 955. Both the dates refer to the Vikrama ^ era and 


' The Daulatpura plate mentioned by Dr. Kielhorn in his list appended to Ef>ig. Ind,, V, gives the same order 
of descent, but Prabhasa as the surname of Bhoja— a discrepancy accounted for by the similarity of the import of 
both the terms Prabhasa and Mihira. 

‘‘ Cf. Ind. Ant.,XY.,^. 112. Maharaja Srwaisa-rdjadevastasya putras . . , Sn Nagabhatadevas iasya 

putras . . . 5',-, Rdmalhadrade'vas tasya putras . . . Sri Bhojadevas. 

“ Dr. Kielhcrii’s list, kpig. Ind., V, No. 710. 

Cf. Dr. Kielhorn, Epigraphic Notes, in Nachy. dey K, Ges, dey fPVrr. zu Gottingen Phil. hist. Kl,, 1905, Pt. 2. 
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correspond approximately to A.D. 843 and 898, respectively. If my identification is 
admitted, our pra'sasti must have been composed about the middle of the ninth 
century. This date allows us to identify this Bhoja also with the Bhoja of the inscrip- 
tions of Deogarh' (A.D. 862), Siyadoni' Gwalior ® (A.D. 876), Peheva ' (A.D. 
882), ^and with the Adhiraja Bhoja of the Raiatarangint if his contemporaneity 
with Saiikaravarman (A.D. 883-901), be admitted as a fact.® 

The proposed identification may be objected to on the ground that the Bhoja of the 
Dighwa-Dubauli plate Is called paramabhagODatlbhctkta — a most devout worshipper 
of Bhagavati— while that of our frasastt seems to be a worshipper of Visnu. Though 
the argument of genealogy is sufficient to overcome this objection, there is another 
way also in which it can be met. We find that Bhagavati was the tutelary deity 
(Skr. kuladevata) of Bhoja’s family.® It is also not impossible that, though initiated 
into Visnuism, he was devoted to Bhagavati on account of his natural inclination.^ 
Our inscription does not call Bhoja a Vaisnava. His dedication of a building to Visnu 
might have been due to his queen’s faith in that god, and the introductory invoca- 
tion was a choice of the kavi. The prominence of Saktz worship in that family is 
evidenced by the seal of the grants of Vinayakapala, the son of Mahendrapala, which 
has an image of Bhagavati notwithstanding the king’s being a sun-worshipper. 

Our Bhoja is distinct from the Pramara or Paramara Bhoja of Malava who 
had to flee from Dhara before Ahavamalladeva,® for the grand-father of our Bhoja is 
said to have wrested a fortress from the ruler of Malava (verse ii), and besides, their 
lineage and dates are different. For similar reasons Guhilawat Bhoja must also be a 
different personage.® 

A word about the wars alluded to in the pra'sasti. Nagabhata, the grand-father of 
Bhoja, subdued Sind (Saindhava) and carried by assault the stronghold of the 
Turuska (sts. 10 — 11). The Turuskas in the inscriptions of this period are the 
Muhammadans. The first appearance of the crescent banner in India, according to 
Fari^tah, was in the year of the Hijra 44 or A.D. 664-5, i.e., at the time of the first 
Moslem expedition to Kabul,“ though Arab descents on Sind by sea are mentioned 
as early as the Caliphate of ‘ Umar, about 15 A.H. Elphinstone, on the authority of 
Fari^tah informs us that the Muhammadans were driven out of Sind in the second 
century of the Hijra. As Nagabhata held sway over Sind, he must have opposed the 

Cunningham, A. S. Reports, Vol. X, p. loi. ® Dr. Kielhorn, Epig. Ind., I, p. 173. 

2 Dr. Hultzsch, ibid., p. 159. Dr. Buhler, ibid., p. 186. 

^ This, however, is doubtful. Cf. Dr. Stein’s note at Rdjat, V, 151. — Dr. Hultzsch has suggested that 
Kalhana’s expression bhojddhirdjena admits of the rendering ‘ King of the Bhojas.’ Epig. Ind., I, p. 155. 

^ Cf. Fleet, Ind. Ant., Vol. XV, p. 112. 

7 Even orthodox Saktas diametrically opposed to Vaisnavas would feign Visnuism — 

* Buhler does not seem to be accurate in stating, Epig. Ind., I, p. 231 : . . who tells us in the Vikra- 

mahkadevacarita, 1,9 — 94, that Jay asimha’s successor, Somesvara II, who ruled from about A.D. 1042-43 to 
1068-69, took Dhara by storm, etc.,’ as the successor of Jayasimha was Ahavamalla and Somesvara II. was the 
bated brother and predecessor of Vikrama and eldest son of the former. 

y Dr. Kielhorn s List of Inscriptions of Northern India, Nos. 57, 67, 79, and Nos. 234, 243. 

Briggs, Ferishta, Vol, I, p, 4. 

History of India, p. 307. 
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Muhammadans when they attacked that counlry .I’ld in c their 

fortresses. This must have happened about tht* t-i I o! th.- dih t\‘-rurv of the 
Christian era. 

L. I II 

ainw gg: 

w: n i ii‘ 

L. 2. H g^T ( i] 

'^T'PT^gF’ST^^^TT; it ^ id 

trg-Tif: i 

=?nst- 

L- 3- 

Trf^'?x;^=rg^; xt^Hk ^ „> 

<Tf«r^ nf?T’fxt%g5Tg;fg 

^ gxgxxj; gTXfi*Tg%wfg®w^T:^ i 

■Ss Cv <>> j 

iirginTTf^g^5T#’^T- 


11 JJ |ji 

^xg^xgf^Rxxxx 
gTfr: xTfT^^ig^gjrg^rx wmw. ’gxx^^; i 


wjgt II y 11* 

rr^^g; mxg jj^ XTx^ntXcfxg: 

^xgx^; ^ 

wrTT^wigg f^g^gitT^xg^rxgfTTxffgx: 
g^rx^Tfgtrg^ « t „« 

^X ( cTig^) 


> Metre, Vasantatilaka. Read vapuh '. ~ TmIT x. ,., i ' 

^ Metre, Sragdhara. Kta^A himsram “etre, Sardulavikridita. Rt&A Kakutstha. 

• Metre, Sragdhara. Rtad Kahutstha z.v,A iri^a “etre Sardulavikridita. R%s.A rucirair. 

‘ Metre, Sragdhara. Read h^paniya^ ^ ' 
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iiTsaH,ii>Ti03sr 05' TKE B,s!ia-3sr OS’ bh:oj-a,i.ev^. 
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w5rT^?Tf5r5?rarr%^?iT i 


ir^^ci 

XJ^T- 

L. 7. 

^xrncHmffT Tifig=^[#?:crrf^ 11 c n^ 
cnzrT^fT^ HRI^ 
'5r=^'in?Tf%f^^wf%if^air: 1 

■f^*TXI^^^^oa4f,iaIc[ II £. II 


II ^ 1!^ 



L. 8. XT^tXl^in^^TT I 

gxuf^xr n 

^T’T’axn^wf^^TrrgxjTsaR^- 

TTWTf^TmfxTftfx^STXrWT^: 1 


T(Tf%5l»35 II II 

rm^ Tm- 

L. 9. ^rrwT 

xr^w1Vxr^tgiIrrsB^^c^T5T I 

mm \ 'ij»iT^ ii \v 

^5?i«mxTTx?t5TTTmxrT?ir[Srrf?- 
L. 10. ^xf: I 

nJ 

^xTTtwxxr^t ^Txrt xr: 11 11 * 

Xl^TX|?lffH5T: iftcl « ^8 II 

IfT 

50^T^^- 
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' Metre Sardulavikridita. It is better to read durllanghano . 
^ Metre Sragdhara Read Safigatah. 


- Metre of verses 8 — ii, Vasantatilaka. 
'* Metre of verses 13 — 14> Anustubh. 
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L. II. II l>^ 

WtSfT ?i: ^VTT^ II \\ 11^ 

^n«rn^ 

^tRIT 5T ^ I 

L. 12. fw- 

wft ^lif^’ir’frT^iTfir’f f^%: ii ii^ 

^ST^^f3fTTft^5rfiT^^T5|^T TTHTUTSI^ [l] 

!JHT 

t»liTtrcEr2i^;THif^TW 

L. 13. ^ ifT 11 11^ 

ifr^; trr^^?iT #fT?w ’I’l- 

¥rw3R5i I 

frfg'STT II <<L II 

L. 14. 

^fcT 5^31: I 

'^r^f’CrTSRt: 

rT^g?T II ^o 11 " 

■RrlTin^^^t TTTIl\ 5 qTg^'H’?!nflrRm II II® 
fi^IT?: f^T^lt 

L. 15- i 

4 v3 

’ll ii ii 

fwpj: II II 

€rf^^?rfw 1 

WT^rr 


Metre, Upajati. 
Metre of verses i8 — 
Metre, Harinl. 


^ Metre, Anustubh. s Metre, Sikharini. 

19, SarduJavikridita. Inverse 19 read bhrtya ax\d hartum for lhatya and kartu. 
® Metre of verses 21 — 23, Anustubh. 
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L. 16. -fomr w 

11 ^8 t 

'asrarf?! ii ^8, n* 

hvit^: i 

mww- 

L. 17. srrg ^^tfwsrw ii 11® 

fecT TT^: I 

5 ^ ’ r^Tf^^: n [ ^'s 11 ]^ 


Translation. 


Oiti ! Obeisance to Visnu ! 

(Verse i.) May the dark- coloured body of the Enemy of the demon Naraka protect 

yQU that body which, crimson on account of the lustre of the \e^Q\ Kaustubha 

glittering on [his] breast and shining on the white lower side of his couch formed by the 
serpent Sesa, has the splendour of the sky touching the discs of the Moon and 

the Sun. 

(2 ) The Sun, the essence of the root of bliss, arose from the ever fresh seed of 
light, which the Foe of demons procured from the fruit of the garden of Self and in 
the beginning sowed in the natural field of Qualities. From him the wishing-trees, 
with Manu, Iksvaku and Kakutstha as their roots,' were produced in the form of 

Icings. 

(3.) In their race Visnu® setting foot in due course Rama of auspicious birth 
performed against the demons a martial deed which was mortal to Ravana and dire on 
account of the adamantine arrows. Saumitri, his honourable younger brother of staff 
severe, was the door-keeper {fratzhard) since he repelled [the enemies] in the battle 

with Meghanada, the destroyer of Indra’s pride. 

(4.) In that family, which extended shelter to the triple world and bore the em- 
blem of Pratihara, the king Nagabhata appeared as an incarnation ’ of the Old Sage 
in a strange way. Wherefore he seemed to break up the complete armies of the kings 


1 Metre, Upajati. 

2 Metre, Vasantatilaka. Read °prasaro ■ 

» Or mula may be rendered by ‘ principal ones.’ 
^ Dhdma-Visnii cf. Mahdbhdrata 13-149-36. 


2 Metre, Anustubh. 

Metre, Sragdhara. 

In both cases its insertion is curious, can it be a name ? 

‘ we may construe as 

^ rr 1 £ : 


Vnr Krama meaning Visnu cf. ibid. 22. . . . • _ 

7 In this case the reading should be But taking the word as it stands in the inscription, would translate 

it by ‘ creation ' and deiive it from mi?=bind. 


2 0 2 
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of Mlecchas the destroyers of virtue, with four arms lustrous because of the glittering 
and terrible weapons. 

(5.) His brother had a son who propagated the glory of his family, celebrated 
the name of the descendants of Kakutstha and owing to his refractory(?) but endearing 
words ^ was known in the world as Kakkuka, the paramount king. His illustrious 
younger brother was Devaraja who equalled the Wielder of the thunderbolt (Indra) in 
sacrifice and subdued the kings ^ {alias mountains) by destroying their mighty allies 
{alias wings) and checking their different movements. 

(6.) Attaining the kingdom which rivalled the sun-rise mountain, his son, the 
king Vatsaraja, who loved the entire world he had subdued and resembled the sun in 
his majestic glory, revealed himself. His riches, highly fragrant by reason of the 
flavour of the wine of elephant ichor, shining in company of the needy and looking 
down upon the lotus-eyed females who appear beautiful when embraced by their lovers 
and are merry on account of tasting wine like rut of elephants, shone exceedingly. 

(7.) He, the friend of the strung bow and hard to be overcome by reason of the 
rampart of the rutting elephants infuriated by wine, seized by main force the imperial 
sway from the famous house of Bhandi. He was unrivalled amongst the best warriors 
and occupying a high position of fame stamped the noble race of Iksvaku by virtue of 
exploits with his own name. 

(8.) The Primeval Man was again born to him and far-famed, was called Nagabhata 
for his fighting with elephants. In his splendour, like that of Kumara, the kings of 
Andhra, Saindhava, Vidarbha and Kalihga fell like moths. 

(9.) He desired the diffusion of virtue, residing in the three Vedas, and according 
to the laws of the warriors fixed customs-duties. He appeared of humble frame, 
through modesty, after having defeated Cakrayudha whose low state was manifested 
by his dependence on another (or others). 

(10.) He revealed himself like the rising sun, the sole abode of the light of the 
three worlds, after having vanquished the lord of Vahga, who was like the dense and 
terrible darkness caused by the array of a flood of chariots and a multitude of horses 
and elephants of the irresistible enemy. 

(11.) The greatness of his soul, whose way of life was beneficial to all mankind, 
though transcending the senses, was manifested in the world from his boyhood by 
his forcibly taking the hill fortresses of the rulers of Anarta, Malava, Kirata, Turuska, 
Vatsa and Matsya. ’ ' ’ 

(12.) Chastising mightily the cruel and arrogant commanders of the armies by 
orders, enforced on kings by dint of the strong cavalry, his son Rama who had Fame 
for his wife destroying the obstacles of evil-doers looked bright and protected virtue 
By those worthy deeds he glorified himself like his [homonymous] predecessor who 
killed demons and bridged over the ocean, full of horrible and ruthless monsters, by 
means of rocks fastened together by the army of powerful monkeys. 

(13.) 7 hat Lord dominated the points of the compass by his glory, not attained 
by others, and was humbly waited upon by the Means of prosperity. 


' A friend of mine would render ‘ by an affectionate inversion of the name.’ 

,• upon words bhubhri anA paksa. The simile refers to the myth 

■clippeu on the wings of the mountains. 


ot 


Inclra the thundergod having’ 
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(14.) He, the successful one, prized [his] wealth only if used by the supplicant 
and not for the use of [satisfying] his own wishes. 

(15.) He had no desire for the world and was perfectly pure ; yet with a view to 
become Prajapati got a son, named Mihira, from the Sun, propitiated by his mysterious 
vow. 

(16.) He overpowered and ruled the kings down to Agastya, who checked the 
rise of the Vindhya ^ by reverence [which the latter had for him] alone and [conse- 
quently] became famous [by the name of] Bhoja. 

(17.) He was famous, calm, adroit in destroying calamities, embraced by Fortune, 
but not soiled by the stain of arrogance, tender through affection and an object of praises 
amongst the virtuous. He or Rama stands foremost when Brahman counts his creation. 

(18.) Laksmi, the source of fame, progeny, and virtue, became his own, never to 
woo again, as he trampled the kings of high descent, tossed the ocean of hostile forces 
and, offering to the fire of glory the fried grain in the form of the smashed foes, married 
and protected her by superior qualities which were uncommon, pure like nectar and 
undisturbed. 

(19.) He being the most exalted asylum, all mankind placed their fortune with 
him, as if with the Creator, for the sake of safety — the elders and ascetics, pleased 
with his regard, out of affection, the servants out of devotion and the multitude of foes, 
well versed in politics [out of policy]. 

(20.) According to the injunctions of the ^ruti this is a truism that throughout 
the world the doer reaps what he has sown and not his master [instead] even amongst 
hundreds of kings ; yet it is strange that he, the lord of Fame and vanquisher of Kali, 
had his prosperity augmented by the merits of the virtuous whose intellect was undefiled. 

(21.) The satiety of him, who burnt the Vangas, his formidable enemy, by the 
fire of anger and drank the oceans by [his] splendour, shone on all sides. 

(22.) He like Kumara by multifarious lore and marvellous action chastised the 
-terrific demons by a collection of amazons that lived exclusively by arms. 

(23.) As he was the master of the fortunes of the universe, [his] chancellor Fate 

wrote in [his] chancery seeing at his face. 

(24.) Fame, that had arisen like a flame from the flood of the unlimited glory 

and was the wife of that lord of the world, conquered the Sun and came back— it is a 
marvel indeed that it crossed the oceans. 

(25.) That ruler for the increase of the glory and the religious merit of his 

■'Consorts erected a seraglio in the name of Narakudvis. 

(26.) As long as the sky has the stream of the celestial river for its upper 
garment, as long as the efficacy of austere asceticism lasts, as long as truth sustains 
-all that is above, so long may this famous work of him purify the world. 

(27 ) [L^t] Baladitya [be] with the world till the end of the Kalpa he who is 

the author of this Pra^asti, son of Bhattadhanneka, fruit of penance done by a collec- 
tion of the wise and an embodiment ^ of the discrimination of Bhojadeva, who protected 
the world well by performing righteous deeds approved by Visnuism. 


1 Agastya is the canopus. The Vindhya, as the story goes, wanted to rise higher than the Sumeru, but bent 
Vipfore Affastva who ordered him not to rise until he returned. 

2 Lit. viveka, or discrimination, which was within and stood before Bhojadeva. 
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11. — Inscription of the reign of Hammiradeva. 

(Samvat 1349.) 

The inscription consists of 17 lines, which cover a space of about i' 6 " broad b)r 
i' 2\" high. The size of the letters is from to f'''. The characters are ordinary 
Nagari. The language is faulty Sanskrit. The first nine lines are in prose, the others 
in defective verse. Except for a few letters which are slightly damaged, the record is 
well preserved. 

The inscription is dated, in line 8, on the sixth day of the bright fortnight of 
Magha of the year 1349 of the Vikrama era. It tells us that a person named Mahta 
Jait Singh (Jait Siha) had a tank built in a village called Chitada when Sri Hammira- 
deva was the ruler of Sakambhara, the modern Sambar, a town in Rajputana. It would 
appear that the former was a chief belonging to the Mohyal sub-division of the 
Brahmans, as the epithet Mahta is generally applied to its members. 


III. — Inscription of the reign of Qanapati. 


Samvat 1350. 

This inscription is incised on a stone slab measuring about i ']" square, and contains 
23 lines, the last of which, written on the margin, is much shorter than the rest. The 
technical execution is good and the preservation fair. One letter in the second line, 
two in the third and fifth lines and one in the seventh and seventeenth lines are abraded. 
The whole of the text can, however, be restored with certainty except four or five 
aksaras in the last line. 

The characters are of the type of the ordinary northern Nagari alphabet. The 
average size of the varnas is The language is Sanskrit and, except the introduc- 
tory om namah Sway a, and the words expressing the date, throughout metrical. In the 
loth and 13th verses one syllable has been left out most probably by the negligence of 
the engraver. A few inaccuracies, e.g., { for t in vapi (line 18) instead of ah and ah 
in place of a in niyoj'itah (line 9) may be noticed. The 0 of pranehhyo fviya is 
accounted for by the omission of ’pi just noted. 

The prasasti mentions a person named Rana ^ Adhigadeva who was the godson 
of king Gopala and the pious son of the wealthy and benevolent Padma of the family 
of Muccaka (?). He purified himself by ablutions at the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Yamuna, performed obsequies for the manes at Gaya and paid his debt to Gopala- 
deva by noble deeds at tlrthas and on battle fields. 

The inscription records that the Rana built an oblong pond of pure water, to- 
increase his spiritual merit, and a garden full of creepers and trees bearing fruits and 
flowers to dispel the fatigue of travellers. 

In stanza 21, the Rana is said to be the servant or minister {hhrtyd) of kirug Gaija- 
pati, which seems to be the real name of the ruler and Gopaladeva simply an attributive 
term the deva or king of Gopala [pura(| or Gwalior. 


1 The of the inscription is an attempt to sanskritise the word rand though the latter is commonlr 

rendered by Sanskrit rdj dnaka, 
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The date of the document is Sarhvat 1350, Wednesday of the dark fortnight of 
Karttika. 

The pratash was composed by Jayasimha, a Kayastha of the Mathura sub-caste, 
and engraved by Maharaja. 


IV.— Inscription of the reign of Kakkuka (?). 

The inscription is engraved on a stone measuring about 21" by ig" and contains 
24 lines. The characters are ancient Nagari of the North Indian type. The size of 
the letters is between and f". The language is Sanskrit and metrical. 

The document is not well preserved. Lines 7, 17-21, 23 and 24 have suffered 
considerably by the peeling off of the surface of the stone, so that the letters have 
either gone altogether or are so much injured as to be illegible. 

The date of the inscription (line i) is Sarhvat 1038 or A.D. 980 — r. 

The prasasti is a record of the construction of a pond of ‘ sweet water,’ a well and a 
temple surrounded by twelve sanctuaries (lines 22-23) mandiram dvadaiamandirair 
■vrtam. 


V. — Inscription of the eleventh century. 

This inscription consists of 38 lines which, excepting the last, which is only 12" 
long, are 2' 3" in length. Of the first four lines large portions of the writing have 
considerably suffered from abrasion and almost gone altogether. The same is the case 
with the last line. Slight wearing away is to be noticed in other letters as well but 
that without rendering restoration impossible. The preservation of the rest is perfect 
almost throughout. The size of the aksaras is between f " and i ". The characters 
are Nagari of about the i ith century and are well shaped and skilfully engraved. The 
language is the high-flown figurative Sanskrit of the Kavyas and excepting the intro- 
ductory invocation, which has entirely disappeared and was probably Om namah Sivdya, 
throughout metrical. As regards orthography, a few facts may be noticed. The 
letter b, as is usually the case, has been denoted by the sign for v and the dental 
sibilant sometimes employed for the palatal. The letters that immediately follow r 
have been frequently doubled. Final nasal in pausa is almost invariably correctly 
expressed by the sign for »?, whereas in a great many inscriptions it is shown as a mere 
anusvdra. 

The peculiar flowery sign of interpunctuation in the commencement of the 27th 
line seems to divide the pra'sasti into two parts. The first and by far the larger portion 
records the construction of a temple of Hara or Siva, by a renowned ascetic PatahgeSa 
by name. The second portion mentions (line 37) that a monastery (Skr. mat ha), 
temple (Skr. devakula), wells and five tanks were built by the same person. The inscrip- 
tion is not dated, unless there was a date in any part which is now effaced and illegible. 

The pratasti is sectarian and tinged with Sivaism. Lines 7-12 praise some 
abbots of a lospice in a place called 'srt kadambaguhd. Then follows an encomium 
of the preceptor of PatahgeSa whose virtues and excellences in turn are extolled (lines 
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18-25). Then the temple of Hara erected by the latter is described as provided with 
a fine spire, beautiful on all sides, white like the orb of the moon and resembling the 
KailaSa Mountain, {SuHkharam sarvatah sundaram mdudhamadhavalam Kailasa- 
sailopamam,) Thus the stainless fame of the founder took, as it were, shape in that 
temple {asyaivamalam—agamat parinatim p 7 'ascidamurttya yahaJi). The succeeding 
stanzas contain a eulogy of the other monuments built by the said muni. 


Hirananda. 



KHAROSTHI RECORDS ON EARTHEN JARS 

FROM CHARSADA. 


4 

[The following note, which has been kindly communicated by Dr. H. Luders, relates to three short inscrip- 
tions written in ink on some ancient cabs, which were unearthed last year in the Palatu Dheri at Charsada. 
Hand copies of the records together with some tentative observations on them and a description of the vessels are 
published in the Annual Report for 1902-03, p. 163. — Ed.] 

O F the three inscriptions the one marked A is in the best state of preservation. 
I would read it : 

Saghd'-^ cadudiU^'"'' sania [nandY'^^ 

. . . . \_pari] ga Charaa danamukhad’^ [H] . 

Notes. 

(i.) As indicated by the dotted line, the tail of the sa is indistinct in the original. 
It is possible, therefore, that the true reading is sawgha. 

(2.) According to the tracing the lower end of the vowel-stroke seems to project 
a little beyond the top-line of the 'sa, and the aksara might, therefore, possibly be 
read iT 

(3.) Only the first two aksaras of this word are distinct. Of the third aksara only 
the upper part is visible, closely resembling the upper part of the na of the last word 
of the inscription. The fourth aksara also is quite indistinct, and, judging from the 
tracing alone, it might as well be da or kha, not to mention other possibilities. In 
transliterating it as na I am influenced by the similar inscription B, which in the corre- 
sponding place shows an aksara that cannot be anything but na. 

(4.) Of this word only the ga is quite clear. The last aksara, at first sight, would 
seem to be a, but on close inspection it will be noticed that its lower end is quite 
different from that of the undoubted a of the next word. It looks as if some portion 
to the right of the letter had been lost, and therefore ha appears to me the most plau- 
sible reading. The aksara before ga is damaged by the break of the jar both at the 
upper and lower end, but what has been left points decidedly to its having been ri. 
The pa is merely conjectural. 

(5.) The aksaras raa are certain. The lower portion of the cha is not quite distinct, 
and it cannot be denied that also the reading mo would be possible. Of the last 
aksara the lower half seems to be entirely effaced and the upper half only faintly visible 
in the original, but what is visible of it in the tracing so exactly resembles the upper 
half of the sa in sagha as to make the reading sa almost certain. 


2 p 
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(6.) The reading proposed by Dr. Vogel is evidently correct, although the last two 
aksaras are partly mutilated. 

Translation. 

“ The gift^'* of Charaa^“^ to the congregation of the monks*^^ in the four quarters'*’ 
[being] the special property'^’ [of] . . . . ” 

Before the word parigaha the name of the special sect, that received the gift, 
must be lost. The formula used in this inscription is found with slight variations in 
numerous votive inscriptions, compare, e.g., the Karle cave inscription No. 20 {Ep. Ind., 

Vol. VII, p. 71) : ima deyadhama Mahasaghiyanam parigaho 

sag he catudise dina ; Kura inscription of Toramana Shaha {Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 240) : 
ayam puna vihdrasyopakarana caturdike hhiksusamghe parigrahe dcdrya-Mahl'sd- 
sakdndm] Kaman image inscription {Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 212) ; Nandikasya ddnain 

Mihiravihdre dcdryydndm sarvvastivddtndm parigrahe ; and 

especially the Kharosthl inscription on the Mathura Lion Pillar {J. R. A. S., 1894, 
p. 534) : thuva ca sagharamo ca catudiiasa saghasa Sarvastivadana parigrahe ; 
(p. 53^) nisimo .... niyadido Sarvastivadana parigrahe. 

Notes. 

(i.) Danamukha is the nom. sg., which in the dialect of the Kharosthi inscriptions 
may end in a as well as in 0. 

(2.) Charaa would probably be Ksaraka in Sanskrit, whereas Moraa, if this should 
be the correct reading, would correspond to Skr. Mayuraka or, possibly, Mauryaka. 

(3.) As regards the spellings sagha and samanana instead of samgha and 
samananam, it may be noted that also in the inscription on the Mathura Lion Pillar the 
anusvara is never written; compare sagharamo, saghasa, Mahasaghiana, Sarvasti- 
vadana, etc. Instead of sagha we should expect saghe, but in inscription B also the 
^-stroke seems to be wanting in the corresponding word. The word samanana = 
Skr. kramanandm shows the transition of kr into s frequently occurring in the dialect 
of the Kharosthi Manuscript Dutreuil de Rhins {J. A., series IX, Vol. XII, p. 193 ff.) 
and also in that of the Asoka edicts of Khalsi ; the word samano, s.g., is found in the 
same form in the Manuscript, loc. cit. p. 249*). 

(4-) The softening of the dental in cadudtse = Skr. caturdzke is found also in 
madupidupuyae in the Takht-i-Bahi inscription {J. A., series VIII Vol XV p hq') 
etc. ’ ■ ’ 

(5.) I take parigaha to be the nominative which in this phrase occurs also in the 
Karle inscription quoted above. 

Of the inscription marked B only the beginning can be made out with tolerable 
certainty, the rest being quite illegible. It reads : 

i)a\jn\gha^^^ ca\jti^dtke^^^ samanana. 

nakaszd^^ .... 


Notes. 

(i.) The sign of anusvara is indicated by a do tted line in the tracing. 

^Cf. also samanasa in the Charsada pedestal inscription, above, p. 250. 
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(2.) The second aksara of this word seems to be very faint in the original and the 
form appearing in the tracing bears no resemblance to any Kharosthi letter. Never- 
theless, I have no doubt that it really was tu or, possibly, du. 

(S-) These aksaras are quite uncertain. 

As the inscription begins exactly like the previous one, there can be little doubt, 

I think, that it had a similar purport and recorded the gift of the jar “ to the congrega- 
tion of the monks of the four quarters.” 

With the two inscriptions may be compared the fragment of a third inscription 
discovered by General Cunningham in a mound near the ruins of Sahri-Bahlol and 
edited together with a facsimile in A. S. R., Vol. V, p. 44. It consists of a few 
Kharosthi letters incised on the outside of a small piece of bowl. Cunningham pro- 
posed to read “ Maghe ca in the upper line and sa ” — or, more accurately ia — “ in the 
lower line. ” But a glance at the facsimile will sufficiently show that it is highly 
improbable that the inscription would have been written in two lines, no trace of any 
letter being discernible to the left of the supposed ka. In my opinion, there can be 
little doubt, that what Cunningham considered to be ma and ia, really is only one letter 
the middle portion of which is broken off. By simply connecting the two pieces by a 
vertical line, we obtain a perfectly unobjectionable sa. The second aksara is gka 
according to the facsimile, but as Cunningham transcribes it by ghe, the ^-stroke m.ay 
have been omitted. The third aksara is ca, the form of the letter resembling that of 
the ca in inscription A. W e thus have to read sagha ca, or, saghe ca, which agrees with 
the beginning of the two inscriptions on the jars from Charsada. Trifling as it may 
appear at first sight, this coincidence can hardly be considered to be the result of a 
mere chance, if it is remembered that the fragment also is engraved on a piece of jar ; 
on the contrary, it seems to me highly probable, that saghe ca is to be restored to 
saghe catudise, and that these words belonged to an inscription of the type represented 
by the two new finds. 

As regards the inscription marked C, I am unable to offer any reading or explana- 
tion that would satisfy myself. The characters resemble more those of the 
Manuscript Dutreuil de Rhins than those of the inscriptions, and perhaps it will be 
possible to read this inscription when the Kharosthi manuscripts of the Stein Collection 
will have been rendered accessible to scholars. 


H. LOders. 
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Ditto. 

Ditto- 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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(/) Punjab — 



(Memorandum on Ancient 

Monuments in Eusafzai, with 
a description of the explora- 
tions undertaken from the 4th 
February to the i6th April 
1883, suggestions for the 

disposal of the sculptures.) 

H. H. Cole, Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in 
India. 

Government Central 

Branch Press, Simla, 
1881 to 1883. 

34* Second Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India 
for the year 1882-83. 

Ditto . 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1883. 

35. Report on the Buddhist Cave 
Temples and their Inscriptions. 
(N. 1. S.) 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government for Western 
and Southern India. 

Ballantyne, Hanson & Co., 
Edinburgh and London, 
1883. 

36. Report of tours in North and 
South Bihar in 1880-81, Volume 
XVI. (C. S.) 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archaeological 

Survey of India, and 
H. B. W. Garrick, Assist- 
ant, Archaeological Survey. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1883. 

37. Preservation of National Monu- 
ments — Fortress Gwalior. 

J. B Keith, Superintending 
Monumental Preservation. 

Ditto. 

38. Catalogue and Hand-Book of the 
Archaeological Collections in the 
Indian Museum, Part I — Asoka 
and Indo-Scythian Galleries. 

J. Anderson, Superintend- 
ent, Indian Museum. 

Ditto. 

39. Ditto ditto, Part II — 

Gupta and Inscription Galleries. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

40. Report of a tour in Gorakhpur 
district in 1875-76 and 1876-77 
Volume XVIIl. (C. S.) 

A. C. L. Carlleyle, ist Assist- 
ant, Archaeological Survey. 

Ditto. 

41. Report on the Elura cave temples 
and the other Brahmanical and 
Jaina caves in Western India, 

(N. I. S.) 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government for Western 
and Southern India. 

Ballantyne, Hanson & Co.,. 
Edinburgh and London, 
1883. 

42. Report of a tour in the Central 
Provinces and Lower Gangetic 
Doab in 1881-82, Volume XVII. 
(C. S.) 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archeological 

Survey of India. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1884. 

43. Lists of Inscriptions and Sketch 
of the Dynasties of Southern 
India. (N. I. S.) 

R. Sewell, Madras Civil 
Service. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1884. 
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44. Preservation of National Monu- 
ments, India. 

H. H. Cole, Curator of An- 
cient Monuments in India. 

Plates prepared in Paris, 
1884-85. 

{a) Agra and Gwalior 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

{b) Golden temple at Amritsar, 
Punjab. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

(it) Delhi .... 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

{d) Grseco-Buddhist sculptures 
from Yusufzai. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

{e) Great temple to Siva and his 
consort at Madura. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

(/) Meywar .... 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

(^) Buildings of the Punjab 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

{h) Great Buddhist Tope at 
Sanchi. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

[i] Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara 
near Lahore. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

(7) The temples at Trichinopoly 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

45. Third Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India 
for the year 1883-84. 

Ditto 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1885. 

46. Report of a tour through Bihar, 
Central India, Peshawar, and 
Yusufzai, during 1881-82, Vol. 
XIX. (C. S.) 

H. B. W. Garrick, Assistant, 
Archaeological Survey. 

Ditto. 

47. Report of a tour in Eastern Raj- 
putana in 1882-83, Vol. XX. 
(C. S.) 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archaeological 

Survey of India. 

Ditto. 

48. Reports of a tour in Bundelkhand 
and Rewa in 1883-84 and of a 
tour in Rewa, Bundelkhand, 
Malwa, and Gwalior in 1884-85, 
Vol. XXL [C. S.) 

Ditto 

Ditto* 

49. Report of tours in Gorakhpur, 
Saran, and Ghazipur in 1877-78- 
79 and 80, Vol. XXII. (C. S.) 

A. C. L. Carlleyle, ist Assist- 
tant, Archaeological Survey 

Ditto. 

50. Report of a tour in the Punjab 
and R&jput&na in 1883-84, Vol. 
XXIII. (C. S.) 

H. B. W. Garrick, Assistant, 
Archaeological Survey. 

Ditto, 1887, 
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51. General Index to the Pveports of 
the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Vols. I— XXIII. (C. S.) 

V. A. Smith, Indian Civil 
Service. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1887. 

52. The Buddhist stupas of Amara- 
vati and Jaggayyapeta in the 
Krishna District, Madras Pre- 
sidency, with translations of the 
Asoka Inscriptions at Jaugada 
and Dhauli. [N. I. S.) 

]. Burgess, Director-General, 
Archaeological Survey of 
India, and G. Biihler, Ph. D.. 
LL.D., C.I.E., etc. 

Ballantyne, Hanson & Co., 
Edinburgh and London, 
1887. 

53. List(s) of photographs of Ancient 
Buildings and Antiquities. 


Government of India, 
Central Printing Office, 
Calcutta, 1SS7. 

54. Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 
Vol. 111 . (Gupta Inscriptions.) 

J. F. Fleet 

Superintendent, Goteni- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1888. 

«%=;. The Sharqi Architecture of Jaun- 
pur, (N. I. S.) 

A. Fiihrer, Archaeological 
Survey, North-Western 

Provinces and Oudh, and 
E. W. Smith, Architectural 
Assistant. 

Ditto, 1S89. 

56. Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural 
Details ; Parts I — X. 

Colonel S. S. Jacob, C.I.E. , 

Griggs and Sons, London, 
1890-98. 

57. South Indian Inscriptions (Vol. I). 
(N. LS.) 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

Government Pi ess, 

Madras, 1890. 

58. List of photographic negatives of 
Ancient Buildings and Anti- 
quities in the Imperial Museum, 
Calcutta. 

J. Wood-Mason and J. D. 
Beglar. 

1890. 

59. South Indian Inscriptions (Vol. II). 
(N. I. S.) 

. E- Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1891-95. 

6o- The Monumental Antiquities and 
Inscriptions in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. 
(N. I. S.) 

A. Fiihrer, Archaeological 
Survey, North-Western 

Provinces and Oudh. 

Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 1891. 

61. Epigraphia Indica of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, Vol. I. 
(N. I. S.) 

■ J. Burgess^ late Director- 
General, Archeological 

Survey of India. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1892. 

62, Mahabodhi or the Great Buddhist 
Tempk under the Bodhi tree, 
at Buddha Gaya. 

: A, Cunningham, late Direc- 
tor-General, Archeological 
Survey of India. 

W. H. Allen & Co., 13, 
Waterloo Place, Lon- 
don, S. W., 1892. 

63, Epigraphia Indica of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India (Vol. Ill 
(N. I. S.) ^ 

J. Burgess, late Director- 
General, Archeological 

Survey of India. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 

1894- 
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64. Notes on the Antiquities, Ethno- 
graphy, and History of Las Bela 
and Mekran. 

T. H. Holdich, Superintendent, 
Survey of India. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1894. 

65. South Indian Buddhist Antiqui- 
ties. (N. I. S.) 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Madras, 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1894, 

66. List of Architectural and Archaeo- 
logical Remains in Coorg, (N. 
I.S.) 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

67. List of photographic negatives 
belonging to the India Office. 


Ditto. 

68. Bower Manuscripts. (N. I. S.) 

A. Hoernle, Principal, Cal- 
cutta Madrassah. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1893-97. 

6g. The Moghul Architecture of 
Fathpur-Sikri, Parts I — IV. (N. 

I. S.) 

E. Smith, Archaeological Sur- 
vey, North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. 

Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 1894-98. 

70. On the Muhammadan Architec- 
ture in Gujarat. (N. I. S.) 

J. Burgess, late Director- 
General, Archae 0 1 ogical 

Survey of India. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
London, 1896. 

7 1 . ChiLlukyan Architecture, including 
examples from the BaMri Dis- 
trict, Madras Presidency. (N. I. 
S.) 

xA. Rea, Superintendent, 

Archaeological Survey, 

Madras. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1896. 

72. Lists of Antiquarian Remains in 
the Central Provinces and 
Ber&r. (N. I. S.) 

H. Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, Bom- 
bay. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1897. 

73. Monumental Remains of the 
Dutch East India Company in 
the Presidency of Madras. (N. 

I. S.) 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Madras. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1897. 

74. Revised lists of Antiquarian Re- 
mains in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. (N. L S.) 

H. Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Bombay. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1897. 

7S. South Indian Inscriptions (Volume 
III, Part 1 ). (N. I. S.) 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist, 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1899. 

76. A list of photographic negatives 
of Indian antiquities in the 
collection of the Indian Museum 
with which is incorporated the 
list of similar negatives in the 
possession of the India Office. 

Dr. T. Bloch, ist Assistant 
Superintendent, Indian 

Museum. 

Superintendent, Go ver n- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
^ 1900. 
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77. Lists of Antiquarian Remains in 
His Highness the Nizam’s 
territories. (N. L S.) 

H. Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Bombay. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1900. 

78. The Muhammadan Architecture 
of Ahmedabad, Part I. (N. I. S.) 

J. Burgess, late Director- 
General, Archaeological 

Survey of India. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
London, 1900. 

79. Report on results of explorations 
in the Nepal Tarai, Part I. (N. 
I. S.) 

P. C. Mukherji, lately em- 
ployed on Archaeological 
explorations under the 
Government of the North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh. 

j Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1901. 

80. The Jaina Stupa and some other 
Antiquities of Mathur^. (N. I. S.) 

V. A. Smith, Indian Civil 
Service. 

Government Press, United 
Provinces, 1901. 

81. Moghul Colour Decoration of 
Agra, Part I. (N. I. S.) 

E. Smith, Archaeological 
Surveyor, N orth- Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

Ditto. 

82. The Architectural Antiquities of 
Northern Gujarat. 

J. Burgess, late Director- 
General, Archaeological 

Survey of India, and H. 
Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Western India. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
London, 1903. 

83. Annual Report of the Director- 
General of Archaeology in India 
for the year 1902-03, Parts I 
and IL 

J. H. Marshall, Director- 
General of Archaeology 
in India. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, India, 
Calcutta, 1904, 

84, Ditto for the year 100^04, 

Parts I and II. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905-06. 

Madras — 



85. Notes on the Amaravati Stupa 

J. Burgess, Government 
Archaeological Surveyor for 
Western and Southern 
India. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1882. 

86. Notes and Inscriptions from Tem- 
ples in the Madura District, 
Vol. IV. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1885-86. 

87. Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions 
with some notes on village 
antiquities collected chiefly in 
the south of the Madras Presi- 
dency. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1886. 

Ditto, 1886-87. 

88. List of ancient monuments for 
conservation in the Madras 
Presidency in 1884. 

Ditto 
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89. 

List of ancient monuments 
selected for conservation in the 
Madras Presidency in 1891. 

A. Rea, Archaeological Sur- 
veyor, Madras, 

Government Press , 

Madras, 1S91 . 

90. Epigraphia Indica and Record of 
the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Vol. Ill, 1894-95. 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1895. 

91. 

Ditto, Vol. IV, 1896-97 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1897. 

92. 

Ditto, „ V, 1898-99 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1899. 

93- 

Ditto, ,, VI, 1900-01 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901. 

94. 

Ditto, „ VII, 1902-03 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. 

95- 

List of tombs and monuments of 
Europeans, etc., in the Madras 
District. 

Government of Madras 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1898. 

96. 

List of tombs and monuments 
erected in Madras. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

97- 

List of statues, monuments and 
busts erected in Madras in 
honour of distinguished servants 
of the State. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

98. Annual Report of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Madras and Coorg, 
for the year 1899-1900. 

j A. Rea, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey. 

Ditto, 1900. 

99. 

Ditto 1 900- 1 90 1 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901. 

100. 

Ditto 1901-1902 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

lOI. 

Ditto 1902-1903 . 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

102. 

Ditto 1903-1904 . 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. 

103. 

Ditto 1904-1905 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905, 

104. 

Report on Epigraphical work 
accomplished from July 1891 
to June 1892. 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

Ditto, 1892. 

105. 

Ditto July 1892 to June 

1893. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1893. 

106. 

Ditto do. 1893 to do. 

1894. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1894. 

107. 

Ditto do. 1894 to do. 

1895. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1895. 

108. 

Ditto do. 1895 to do. 

1896. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1896. 
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log. 

Report on Epigraphical work 
accomplished from July 1896 
to June 1897. 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1897. 

no. 

Ditto July 1897 June 

1898. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898. 

III. 

Ditto do. 1898 to do. 

1899. 

V. Venkayya, ist Assistant 
to the Government 

Epigraphist. 

Ditto, 1899. 

I 12. 

Ditto do. 1899 to do. 

1900. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1900. 

”3- 

Ditto do. 1900 to do. 

tgoi. 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

Ditto, 1901. 

114. 

Ditto do. 1901 to do. ' 

1902^ 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

II5- 

Ditto do. igo2 to do. 

1903. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

II 6 . 

Ditto do. 1903 to do. 

1904. 

V. Venkayya, Officiating 
Government Epigraphist. 

Ditto, 1904. 

117. 

Ditto do. 1904 to do. 

1905. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

Bombay — 



118. 

The Antiquities of the Kolaba 
Agency. (Ser. 330, Sel. Rec. 
Bombay, N. S. No. 7.) 


1854. 

1 19. 

The Antiquities of Kolhapoor 
illustrated. (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec. 
Bombay, N. S. No. 8.) 


1854. 

120. 

Extracts in connection with Maho- 
medan Architecture at Beeja- 
poor, in the Satara Districts, 
etc., (1854). (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec. 
BombaV) N. S. No, 40.) 


1857- 

I2I. 

Observations on inscriptions on 
copper-plates dug upatNaroor, 
in the Koodal Division of the 
Sawunt Waree State, 1848; 
with translations and facsimiles, 
1851. (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec. 
Bombay, N. S. No. 10.) 

Major G. LeG. Jacob . 

1855- 

122, 

Rock-cut Temples of Western 
India. 

J. Fergusson, F.R.S., 

M.R.A.S. 

Cundall and Downes, 
London, 1864, 
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123, Report on the illustration of the 
Archaic Architecture of India, 
etc. 

Dr. Forbes Watson and 
Mr. Fergusson, General 
Cunningham and Colonel 
Meadows Taylor. 

1869. 

124. Notes to accompany a series of 
photographs designed to illus- 
trate the Ancient Architecture 
of Western India. 

Captain Lyon, late of Her 
Majesty’s 68th Regiment 
of Light Infantry. 

Carey Brothers, Old 

College Street, 3, 

Geneva, 1871. 

125. Memorandum on the Buddhist 
Caves at Junnar. 

James Burgess, Archseo- 
logical Surveyor and Re- 
porter to Government, and 
J. F. Fleet, Bo. C.S. 

Government Central Press, 
Bombay, 1S74. 

126. Memorandum on the antiquities 
at Dabhoi, Ahmedabad, Than, 
Junagadh, Girnar, and Dhank. 

James Burgess, Archseo- 
logical Surveyor and Re- 
porter to Government. 

Ditto, 1875. 

127. Memorandum on the remains at 
Gumli, Gop, and in Kachh, etc. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

128. Provisional lists of Architectural 
and other Archseological remains 
in Western India, including the 
Bombay Presidency, Sindh, 
Berar, Central Provinces, and 
Hyderabad. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

129. Translations of inscriptions from 
Belgaum and KaHdgi Districts 
in the report of the first season^s 
operations of the Archaeological 
Survey of Western India and of 
inscriptions from Kathiawar 
and Kachh. 

J. F. Fleet, Bo. C.S., and 
Hari Vaman Limaya, B.A. 

Ditto, 1876. 

130. Buddhist Caves of Ajanta. Se- 
cond edition. 

Prepared by Major R. Gill 
and revised by James 
Burgess, F.R.G.S., 

M.R.A.S. 

Ditto. 

13 1. Notes on the antiquities of the 
Talukas of Parner, Sangamner, 
Ankole, and Kopergaum form- 
ing the charge of the 2nd Assist- 
ant Collector, Ahmadnagar^, 
with revised lists of remains in 
the Ahmadnagar, Nasik, Puna, 
Thana, and Kaladgi Zillahs. 

W. F. Sinclair, Bo. C.S., and 
J. Burgess, Archseological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 

Ditto, 1S77. 

132. Architectural and Archseological 
remains in Khandesh in 1877. 

W. H. Propert, Collector of 
Khandesh. 

Ditto. 
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133, Reports (from the Collectors) re- 
garding the Archaeological re- 
mains in the Karachi, Haidara- 
bad, and Shikarpur Collectorates 
in Sindh, with plans of tombs. 


Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1879. 

134. Report on the Architectural and 
Archaeological remains in the 
Province of Kachh, with 5 
papers by the late Sir Alex. 
Burnes. (Selections from the 
records of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, No. CLII, new series.) 

Dalpatram Pranjivan Kha- 
khar. 

Ditto. 

135. Notes on the Buddha Rock- 
Temples of Ajanta, their paint- 
ings and sculptures, and on the 
paintings of the Bagh Caves, 
modern Buddha Mythology, etc- 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

Ditto. 

136 • Inscriptions from the Cave Tem- 
ples of Western India with des- 
criptive notes, etc. 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor, and Bliagwanlal 
Indraji Pandit. ' 

Ditto, 1881. 

137. Lists of the antiquarian remains in 
the Bombay Presidency, Sindh 
and Berar, with an Appendix 
of inscriptions from Gujarat. 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 

Ditto, 1885. 

138, Scheme for the protection and 
conservation of ancient build- 
ings in and around the City of 
Ahmedabad. 

A. W. Crawley- Boevy, C.S. 

Education Society’s 

Press, Bombay, 1886. 

139. List of Photographs of ancient 
buildings and antiquities, 

Bombay. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1887. 

140. The Antiquities of the town of 
Dabhoi in Gujarat. 

James Burgess, LL.D., C.I.E., 
Director-General of the 
Archaeological Survey of 
India, and H. Cousens, 
MR.A.S., Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

George Waters ton & 

Sons, Edinburgh, 1888. 

141. List of Photographic Negatives 
of ancient buildings and anti- 
quities of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

H. Cousens, M.R.A.S., 

Archaeological Surveyor, 
Western India. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1888. 

142. List of Photographic Negatives 
of the paintings copied from 
the Ajanta Caves between 1872 
and 1885 at the Government 
School of Art, Bombay. Sup- 
plement to the Bombay List of 
Photographic Negatives. 

James Burgess . 

Government of India 
Central Printing Office, 
Calcutta, i88g. 
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143. Bijapur Guide 

H. Cousens, M.R.A.S., 

Archaeological Surveyor, 
Western India. 

Orphanage Press, Poona,. 
1889. 

1 44. Notes on the buildings and other 
antiquarian remains at Bijapur, 
with translations of the inscrip- 
tions. 

H. Cousensj Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India, 
and E. Rehatsek. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1890* 

145. An account of the Caves at Nad- 
sur and Karsambla. 

H. Cousens, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

Ditto, 1891. 

146. Progress Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Western India 
for the months of December 
1889 to April 1890. 

Ditto 

DittOj 1890. 

147. Ditto for the months of May 1890 
to April 1891. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1891. 

148. Ditto for the months of May 1891 
to April 1892. 

Ditto , . 

Ditto, 1892. 

149. Ditto for the months of May 1892 
to April 1893. 

Ditto . . 

Ditto, 1893. 

150. Ditto for the months of May 1893 
to April 1894. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1894. 

15 1. Ditto for the months of May 
1894 to August 1895. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1895. 

152. Ditto for the months of Septem- 
ber 1895 to April 1896. 

Ditto t • «* 

Ditto, 1896. 

153. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1897. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1897. 

154. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1898. 1 

Ditto « • . 

Ditto, 1S98. 

155. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1899. 

Ditto . « * 

Ditto, 1899, 

156. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1900. 

Ditto • • • 

Ditto, 1900. 

157. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1901. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901. 

158. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1902. 

Ditto , . * 

Ditto, 1902. 

159. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1903. 

Ditto . » • 

Ditto, 1903, 

160. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1 904- 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. 
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Bombay — concld, 

i6i. Progress Report of the Archseo- 
logical Survey of Western India 
for the year ending 30th June 
1905. 

H. Cousens, Archeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1905. 

162. Paintings in the Buddhist Cave- 
Temples of Ajanta, Khandesh, 
India. Volume I (Pictorial sub- 
jects). 

John Griffiths, late Principal 
of the Sir Jamshedji 
Jijibhai School of Art, 
Bombay, Fellow of the 
University of Bombay, 
Member of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society. 

W. Griggs, London, 1896. 

163. Ditto ditto, Volume II 

(Decorative details). 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1897. 

Bengal— 



164. Account of a visit to Mount 
Parisnath (in Chutia Nagpoor) 
and the Jain Temples thereon 
in 1827. (Ser. 250. Sel. Rec. 
Bengal, No. 38.) 

A. P 

1861. 

165. Ruins of the Nalanda Monasteries 
at Burgaon, Sub-division Bihar, 
District Patna. 

A, M. Broadley, B.C.S, 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 
1872. 

166. Report on the Archaeology of the 
District of Midnapore. 

H. L. Harrison, B.C.S. 

1 Ditto, 1873. 

167. Buddha Gaya, the Hermitage of 
S^kya Muni. 

RdjendraUla Mitra, LL.D., 
C.I.E. 

Ditto, 1878. 

168. List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Bengal. 


Ditto, 1879. 

169. A List of the objects of anti- 
quarain interest in the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal (with his- 
torical descriptions). 


Ditto, 1879. 

170, Revised list of ancient monuments 
in Bengal, 1886. 

Government of Bengal, P. W. 
Department, assisted by 
J. D. Beglar and W. B. B. 

Ditto, 1887. 

171. Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspects of the Burdwan District 

. W. B. Oldham, C.I.E., Indian 
. Civil Service. 

Ditto, 1891. 

172. Discovery of the exact site oj 
A§oka’s classic Capital of Pata- 
liputra, the Palibothra of the 
Greeks, and description of the 
superficial remains. 

: L. A. Waddell, M.B. . 

r Ditto, 1892. 
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Bengal -—contd 



173 ' A Brief History of the Bodh Gaya 
Math. ^ 

Rai Ram Anugrah Narayan 
Singh, Bahadur. 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1893. 

174* Sikkim Gazetteer , 


Ditto, 1894. 

175. Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspects of the Burdwan District 
with an explanatory Index (Re- 
print). 

W. B. Oldham, C.I.E., Indian 
Civil Service. 

Ditto. 

176. List of Statues, Monuments, and 
Busts in Calcutta of Historical 
interest. 


Ditto. 

177. List of Inscriptions on tombs or 
monuments possessing historical 
or archseological interest. 

C. R. Wilson, M.A., of the 
Bengal Educational Service. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1896. 

178, List of Ancient Monuments in 
Bengal — Revised and corrected 
up to 31st August 1895. 


Bengal Secretariat Press,. 
1896. 

179- List of ancient monuments 



Dacca Division 


Ditto- 

Rajshahi Division . 



Ditto. 

Orissa Division 


Ditto. 

Chota Nagpur Division , 


Ditto. 

Bhagalpur Division 


Ditto. 

Chittagong Division , , 


Ditto. 

Burdwan Division . 



Ditto, 

Patna Division 


Ditto. 

Presidency Division 


Ditto. 

180. Annual Report of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Bengal Circle, for 
the year 1900-01 , 

T. Bloch, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Bengal Circle, 

Ditto, 1901. 

1 81. Ditto for the year ended 

April 1902. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

182. Ditto for the year ended 

April 1903. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

183. Ditto for the year ended 

April 1904. 

Ditto * 

Ditto, 1904. 

184. Ditto for the year ended 

April 1905. 

Ditto 

Ditto 1905. 
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United Provinces— 



185. Description of the antiquities at 
Kalin jar. 

F. Maisey 

Baptist Mission Press, 
1848. 

186. List of Photographic Negatives 
of the monumental antiquities 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. 

A. Fiahrer, Ph. D., Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor, and E. W. 
Smith, Architectural Sur- 
veyor, North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1889. 

187. Progress Reports of the Epigra- 
phical and Architectural 

Branches of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh^ from 
October 1889 till 30th June 
1891. 

Ditto . , 

Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 1892. 

188. Annual Progress Report of the 
Archseological Survey Circle, 
North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, for the year 1891-92. 

A. Fuhrer, Ph.D., Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor. 

Thomason College Press, 
Roorkee, 1892. 

189. Ditto, for the year ending June 

1893. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1893. 

190. Ditto, for the year ending June 
1894. 

Ditto • 

Ditto, 1894, 

191. Ditto, for the year ending June 
1895. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1895. 

192. Ditto, for the year ending June 
1896. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1896. 

193. Ditto, for the year ending June 

1897. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1897. 

194. Ditto, for the year ending June 
1898. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898. 

195. Ditto, for the year ending June 
1899. 

V. A, Smith, I.C.S. ; and E. 
W . Smith, Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 1899. 

196. Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
March 1900. 

E. W. Smith, Archaeological 
Surveyor, 

Ditto, 1900. 

197. Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
March 1901. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901. 

198. Annual Progress Report of the 
Archseological Survey Circle, 
United Provinces, for the year 
ending 31st March 1902. 


Government Press, United 
Provinces, 1902. 

199. Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
March 1903, 

E. B.^ S. Shepherd, Archaeo- 
logical Surveyor. 

Ditto, 1903. 
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United Provinces— 

200. Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Surveyor, United 
Provinces and Punjab, for the 
year ending 31st March 1904. 

W.^ H. Nicholls, Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor. 

Government Press, United 
Provinces, 1904. 

301 . Ditto, for the year ending ^ist 
March 1905, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

302 . List of Christian tombs, and 
monuments of archaeological 
and historical interest and their 
inscriptions, in the North-West- 
ern Provinces and Oudh. 

A. Fuhrer, Archaeological 
Surveyor, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 1896. 

203. The remains near Kasia in the 
Gorakhpur District. 

V. A. Smith, LC.S. 

1 

Ditto. 

304. Portfolio of Indian Architectural 
drawings, Part I. 

E. W. Smith, Archaeological 
Surveyor, N orth-W estern 

Provinces and Oudh. 

Griggs & Sons, London, 
1897. 

305. Report on the antiquities in the 
district of Lalitpur, North- 
Western Provinces. 

Poorno Chander Mukherji . 

Thomason College Press, 
Roorkee, 1899. 

306. Plates illustrating the Report on 
the antiquities in the district of 
Lalitpur, North-Western Pro- 
vinces. 

Ditto . , 

Ditto. 

Punjab — 

307. Objects of Antiquarian interest 
in the Punjab and its dependen- 
cies compiled from statements 
furnished by the several Deputy 
Commissioners, His Highness 
the Maharajah of Kashmir, and 
the Superintendents, Cis-Sutlej, 
Bahawalpur, and Chamba 

States. 


Public Works Depart- 
ment Press, Lahore, 

1875- 

508. Descriptive List of the Principal 
Buddhist sculptures in the 
Lahore Museum. 

A. Cunningham, Director 

General, Archaeological 

Survey. 


309. Descriptive List of Photographic 
Negatives of Buddhist Sculp- 
tures in the Lahore Central 
Museum. 

J. L. Kipling, Curator. 

1889. 

310. Report of the Punjab Circle of 
the Archaeological Survey, 

1888-89. 

C. J. Rodgers, Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

W. Ball & Co., Lahore, 
1891. 

21 1. List of inscriptions in the Lahore 
Museum. 

Dr. M. A. Stein . . 

1899. 
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Punjab — contd. 



212. Revised list of objects of ArchseO' 
logical interest in the Punjab. 

C. J. Rodgers, Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

Baptist Mission Press, 
Calcutta. 

213. Report of the Archaeological 
Survey j Punjab Circle; for the 
period from ist January to 30th 
June 1901. 

Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Archaeologi- 
cal Surveyor, Punjab. 

Lahore Caxton Printing 
Works, 1901. 

214. Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Surveyor, Punjab 
Circle, for the year ending 31st 
March 1902. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

215. Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
March 1903. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903, 

216. Annual Progress Report of the 
Superintendent; Archaeeological 
Survey, Punjab and United Pro- 
vinces Circle, for the year ending 
31st March 1904. 

Dr. J. Ph. Vogel; Superinten- 
dent, Archseological Survey. 

Ditto, 1904. 

217. Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
March 1905. 

Ditto 

Economical Press, Lahore. 

N,-W. F. Province— 



218, Report on the explorations of 
the Buddhist ruins at Jamal- 
garhi during the months of 
March and April 1873. (Sup- 
plement to the Punjab Govern- 
ment Gazette of 1 2th February 

1874.) 

Lieut. A. Crompton, R.E. 

00 

219. Report on the exploration of the 
Buddhist ruins near Kharkai 
during the months of March 
and April 1874. (Supplement 
to the Punjab Government 
Gazette of iith June 1874.) 

Lieut. Skene Grant, R.E. 

1874. 

220. Report on the exploration of the 
Buddhist ruins at Takht-i-Bai 
Yusafzai, during the months of 
January, February, March and 
April 1871. (Supplement to 
Punjab Government Gazette of 
6th August 1874,) 

Sergeant F. H. Wilcher, R.E. 

i-i 

00 
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N.-W. F. Province— 



221. Report on the explorations at 
mound Shahji-ka-dheri near 
Peshawar. (Supplement to the 
Punjab Government Gazette of 

1 8th November 1875.) 

Lieut. C. A. Crompton, R.E. 

1875- 

222. Report on the explorations at 
Taikal near Peshawar. (Supple- 
ment to the Panjab Government 
Gazette of i8th November 1875 
and of 30th March 1876.) 

Lieut. P. Haslett, R.E. 

1876. 

223. Reports of Buddhist explorations 
in the Peshawar District by the 
loth Company of Sappers and 
Miners. 

Lieutenant C. Maxwell, R.E. 

Public Works Depart- 
ment, Punjab, 1882, 

224. Memorandum on excavations at 
Sikri, Tusafzai. 

Capt. H. A. Deane, Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Punjab Government Press, 
Lahore, 1889. 

225. Detailed report of an Archseolo- 
gical tour with the Buner 
Field Force. 

Dr. M. A. Stein, Ph.D., 
Principal, Oriental College, 
Lahore. 

Punjab Government Press, 
1898. 

Burma — 



226. List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in British Burma. 

1 Dr. E. Forchhammer, 

Government Archaeologist, 
Burma* 

Government Press, Burma, 

1 880 

227. Notes on the early History and 
Geography of British Burma — 



1 . The Shwe Dagon Pagoda 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1883. 

II. The first Buddhist Mission 
to Suvarnabhumi. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1884. 

228. List of objects of Antiquarian and 
Archaeological interest in British 
Burma. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

229. Reports on Archaeological work 
done in Burma during the years 
1879-89. (Being a Review dated 
1 8th June 1889.) 

Dr. E. Forchhammer . 

1889, 

230. The Po U Daung inscription, 
erected by King Sinbyuyin in 
1774 A.D. 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

; Ditto, 1891. 

231. List of objects of Antiquarian 
interest in Arakan. 

L Dr. E. Forchhammer 

Government Archaeologist 
Burma* 

, Ditto. 

* 1 
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Burma— 



232. List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Burma. 

Dr. E . F orchhammer, 

Government Archaeologist, 
Burma. 

Government Press, Burma, 
1892. 

233. Inscription of Pagan, Pinya, and 
Ava (deciphered from the ink 
impressions found among the 
papers of the late Dr. Forch- 
hammer) . 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Ditto. 

234. Report on the Antiquities of 
Arakan. 

Dr. E. Forchhammer, 

Government Archaeologist, 
Burma. 

Ditto. 

235. Report on the Kyaukku Temple 
at Pagan. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

236. The Kalyani Inscriptions . 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Ditto. 

237. Memorandum of a tour in parts 
of the Amherst, Shwegyin, and 
Pegu Districts. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

238. Note on a tour in Burma in 
March and April, 1892. 

F. 0. Oertel, Assistant 
Engineer on special duty. 
Public Works Department, 
North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. 

Ditto, 1893. 

239. Notes on an Archaeological tour 
through Ramannadesa. 

(The Talaing country of Burma.) 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Reprinted from the 
Indian Antiquayy by 
the ^ ^ Educational 

Society’s Steam Press, 
Bombay, 1893. 

240. A preliminary study of the Po U 
Daung Inscription of Sinbyuyin, 
1774 A.D. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

241. A preliminary study of the Kaly- 
ani Inscriptions. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

242. Notes on antiquities in Ramanna- 
desa. 

(The Talaing country of Burma-) 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. C. 
Temple, late President,’ 
Rangoon Municipality 

Burma. ^ 

Ditto, 1894. 

243. Some remarks on the Kalyani 
Inscriptions. 

T^ Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Ditto. 

244. Inscriptions copied from the 
stones collected by King Bodaw- 
paya and placed near the 
Arakan Pagoda, Mandalay. 

Maung Tun Nyein, Officiating 
Government Translator, 

Burma. 

Government Press, Burma, 

1897. 
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Burma — concld, 

245. Inscriptions of Pagan^ Pinya and 

Ava. 

Translation with notes. 

246. Inscriptions collected in Upper 

Burma. 

247. Index, Inscriptionum B. Birmani- 

carum, Vol. I. 

248. List of objects of antiquarian and 

archaeological interest in Upper 
Burma. 

249. List of Pagodas at Pagan under 

the custody of Government. 

250. Report on Archaeological work in 

Burma for the year 1901-02. 


Name and ofificial designation 
of author. 


Maung Tun Nyein, Officiating 
Government Translator, 
Burma. 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Archaeologist, Burma. 

D itto 


Ditto 


251. Ditto, for the year 1902-03, 

252. Ditto, for the year 1903-04. 

253. Ditto, for the year 1904-05 

Mysore and Coorg — 

254. Mysore Inscriptions . 

355. Coorg Inscriptions « 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

L. Rice, Director of Public 
Instruction. 

L. Rice, Secretary to Govern- 
ment. 


Press, and date of 
publication. 


Government Press, 

Burma, 1899. 

Ditto, 1900-1903. 

Ditto, 1900. 

Ditto, 1901. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto, 1903. 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto, 1905. 

Mysore Government 
Press, 1879. 

Ditto, 1886. 

Ditto, 1889. 

Ditto, 1894. 

Ditto, 1898. 

Ditto, 1901. 

Basel Mission Press, 
Mangalore, 1902. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 1903. 


256. Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, 
a chief seat of the Jains 
(Mysore). , 

357. Epigraphia Carnatica — Inscrip- 

tions in the Mysore District, 
Part 1 . 

258. Ditto, Part II . . « 

2iiQ. Ditto, Inscriptions in the Kadur 
District. 

360. Ditto, Inscriptions in the Hassan 
District in 2 sections. 

261, Ditto, Inscriptions in the Simoga 

District, Part I. 

262. Ditto, Inscriptions in the Chital- 

drug District. 


L. Rice, Director of Archseo- 
logical Researches and 
Secretary to Government, 
Mysore. 

Ditto 


Ditto 

L. Rice, Director of Archaeo- 
logical Researches. 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 
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Assam — 



263. Report on the progress of his- 
torical research in Assam 

E. A. Gait, I.C.S., Honorary 
Director of Ethnography 
in Assam, 

Assam Secretariat Print- 
ing Otfiev, Shillong, 

1897. 

264. List of Archaeological remains in 
the Province of Assam. 


Ditto, 1902. 
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